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[This is one of the best written, and most 
elegant books of travels, which, for 
many years, has issued from the press. 
The countries visited are deeply instruct- 
ing from numerous associations, and we 
have not often had travellers who have 
had the author’s courage to explore 
their recesses, his ability to describe 
them, or his pencil to depict their most 
remarkable objects. He travelled tuo 
with the feeling which gratifies the 
reader’s Curiosity in regard to the most 
striking objects, and his descriptions are 
full, clear, and satisfactory. We may 
instance his description of the ruins of 
Babylon, those objects of universal 
sympathy, and those pictures of what 
time will render all cities, however great 
or proud. We feel that we have suffi- 
ciently trespassed on the author’s rights 
in the length of the quotations we have 
made, or we could have considerably 
extended them to the pleasure and 
profit of our readers. The specimens 
given will, however, we trust, add to the 
value of our volume, and stimulate the 
patrons of literature to possess them- 
selves of the entire work. This second 
volume completes the author’s plan, and 
the first volume we duly noticed ina 
former Supplement.] " 





A SACRED VILLAGE IN PERSIA. 

At three o’clock in the morning of 

August 1st, we left the caravan- 
sary, and turned our cavalcade into a 
north-western direction through another 
harrow valley; bounded on each side 
y craggy mountains, which were tra- 
Versed by the most opposite and varied 
strata I had ever seen. A stream, 


equally clear and inviting with those of 

the Kala-Gul-Aub, flowed by our path, 

Which lay under groves of wild almond, 
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hawthorn, and mulberry-trees, inter- 
mixed with large bushes bearing a 
flower resembling lavender both in ap- 
pearance and smell. Notwithstanding 
the vernal luxuriance of such a scene, 
the road itself was extremely desert and 
bad, being a continuation of rough, 
loose stones the whole way from Mayan 
to Iman Zada Ismael, a journey of three 
farsangs. This latter village is consi- 
dered holy ground, and not only shews a 
general aspect of comfortable means, 
but an air of civilization seldom met 
with on this side of Ispahan. Every indi- 
vidual in the place claims hisdescent from 
Mahommed; hence they are all called 
Saieds, or sons of the prophet. <A pic- 
turesque old caravansary nearly in ruins, 
and a high-domed building, are its most 
conspicuous objects. The hospitality 
of the natives seems to have rendered the 
former useless; and the latter, which 
gives its name to the village, covers the 
holy relics of the Iman Zada Ismael. 
Of his particular history nothing is now 
remembered, but that this is his tomb ; 
the sanctity of which would of itself hal- 
low the ground in its vicinity ; therefore 
this spot has a double claim to rever- 
ence, being an abode of the living de- 
scendants of the prophet as well as of 
the dead. 

We were lodged in the house of one 
of the ten thousand branches of the 
great holy stock, where the most unex- 
ampled attention, was shown to our con- 
venience. A principal division of the 
mansion was cleared entirely of its usual 
inhabitants, and the vacated apartments, 
above and below, appropriated to the 
sole use of ourselves, our people, and 
our quadrupeds. Every sort of provi- 
sion that the village afforded was at our 
command, and due attendance to pre- 
pare and serve it. We were surprised 
by finding the women of the place not 
only walking about in freedom, but 
completely unveiled, and mixing pro- 
miscuously in discourse or occupation 
with the male inhabitants ; neither did 
they retreat from their various domestic 
employments on our near approach. 
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complexions, and large fine eyes ; and 
their figures are good, with a general 
appearance of cleanliness, a grace not 
very common amongst the lower classes 
in Persia. The chief cause of such 
humble affluence and mavifest content, 
lies in the sacred village being exempted 
from iribute of any kind. Neither does 
it furnish the customary quota of armed 
men, demanded on the part of govern- 
ment frum all less holy districts, to at- 
tend the king in his wars or annual en- 
campments; and, in addition to these 
privileges, the prince-governor of Shiraz 
pays a yearly sum of forty tomauns to- 
wards the repair and decoration of the 
Iman’s tomb. The village is well con- 
structed, clean, and at every point 
shows a flourishing condition. A large 
tract of garden-ground, abundantly 
stocked, and a corresponding space for 
corn in as favourable cultivation, 
stretch before the walls. The whole 
southern face of the mountain, wherever 
practicable, is clothed with quantities of 
grapes ; and every little sheltercd spot 
rendered some way profitable by these 
industrious people, ‘They have not the 
advantage of even asingle stream to as- 
sist their labours, but are obliged to 
transport all the water they use, from 
wells; which increases the toil, and 
Jamentably circumscribes the extent of 
their cultivation. 
THE VALE OF HEROES, 
The vale of Oujon is ranked amongst 
the most fertile in Persia, for natural 
richness of pasture ; and is additionally 
renowned, under the name of the Vale 
of Heroes, from having been the favour- 
ite haunt of Baharam the Fifth, surnamed 
the Gour, and his princely train, in bunt- 
ing the wild ass. The whole valley 
abounds in springs, some hid under 
marshy ground, and others open, in the 
shapes of pools or streams ; but it is sup- 
posed all their sources communicate at 
a great depth. In the course of one of 
his excursions, near the western extre- 
mity of the plain, the king suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving his astonished retinue 
in the wildest consternation. In the 
heat of pursuit, Baharam, who was 
much a-head of his followers, had 
dashed into a deep still pool of water, 
and, together with his horse, was in- 
stantly swallowed up. But what re- 
mains a wonder until this day, though 
immediate search was made for his bod y, 
not the smallest trace of either himself 
or the animal that perished with him 
was ever to be found. Sir John Mal- 
colm, in mentioning this circumstance, 
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corroborates its probabilit 
ing the melancholy cata mt 
European in his own escort, wha ; 
though warned not to approach the 
near, disappeared at the very 
pointed out as that fatal to the kin “ 
The histories of this beloved iin d 
of the Persians, whose -_ 


: fame, they de. 
elare, is to “flourish with the aig 


paradise, filling the whole earth with 
fragrance for ever!” are fraught wit 
highly interesting facts, as well as Mat- 
vellously romantic legends, Educated 
by the command of his royal father. jy 
an Arab chief, he acquired all the sin. 
plicity and hardihood of that dauntles 
people ; adding, to their rough Virtues, 
many which secm to belong to the most 
polished states of civilization alone, 
During the wars between Baharam 
and the emperor Theodosius, many 
brave Persians were taken prisoners, 
and carried into bondage to Constant. 
nople. When the two sovercignsended 
their hostilities by a truce of a hundred 
years, Acacius declared to his emperor, 
that “ vases of gold and silver wereles 
precious ornaments of the church, in bis 
eyes and those of God, than justice and 
mercy ;”” and therefore, selling the church 
plate, “he employed the money it pro, 
duced (continues the historian) in the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian 
captives ; supplied their wants with 
commiserating liberality, and dismissed 
them to their native country, to inform 
Baharam of the true spirit of thatseligion 
against whose followers he had raised bis 
arms.” ‘The valour, clemency, and ge 
nerosity of the Persian monarch, are tie 
theme of every Persian pen ; bis munil- 
cence not being limited to favourites at 
court, nor to its mere vicinity, but ex 
tended over all his dominions, encol- 
raging manufactures, and rewardin; 
merit. We find it related in the Zeent- 
ul-Tuarikh, that his liberality in this 
way was so unbounded, and his vm 
style of living so rigidly simple, that bis 
ministers thought fit to present a ssa 
rial to him, imploring bis majesty “ 
circumscribe his munificence ; ant 
remember, that these treasures + . 
hereafter be necessary to support bis 
dignity of his throne, and to maintain’ 
power as became the greatest nage 
of the East. Baharam made them “a 
reply: “If I am not to confer rt 
on my best subjects, by thus rewa" 
free men who render obedience er 
laws, and so attaching them to mY a J 
son and government ; let those 
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what better means I can employ to sup- 
ort this true dignity of my throne, to 


maintain this my undisputed power 


amongst the nations.”’ The ruins of 


+ several of his hunting-lodges are still 
"shown in the vicinity of the fatal plain, 


VISIT TO ISPAHAN. 
The approach to the southern side of 


| the city is infinitely more magnificent 
' thanthe entrance onthe north. Amongst 
- the first objects that struck our eyes in 
the present view, were the numerous 
' nobly-constructed bridges, each carry- 
- ing its long level line of thickly-ranged 
' arches, to porch-like structures of the 


fnest elevations; some fallen into 


' stately ruin; others nearly entire; but 
' all exhibiting splendid memorials of the 


triumphal ages of the Sefi race. These 


bridges, once the scenes of many a glo- 

rious cavalcade of prince and people, 
| were now, though deserted, still anim- 
_ paired, and indeed superb prologues to 


(cnantless palaces, and a city in ruins. 


_ All spoke of the gorgeous, populous 


past; but all that remained in present 
life, seemed lost in silence, shrinking 
from the increasing flame of a morning 
sun that burnt like mid-day. Happily, 
acovert path presented itself ; and, after 
enjoying our ride beneath the cool ar- 
cades of its long mouldering cloisters, 
we entered the southern gate of the 
town, and immediately came out into 
oneof those umbrageous avenues of trees 
which render the interior of Ispahan in 
this quarter, a very paradise. It termi- 
nated at the great bazar of Shah Abbas; 
the whole of which enormous length of 
building is vaulted above, to exclude 
heat, yet admit airand light. Hundreds 
of shops, without inhabitants, filled the 
sides of this epitome of a deserted mer- 
cantile world; and, having traversed 
their untrodden labyrinths for an extent 
of nearly two miles, we entered the 
Mailan Shah, another spacious sound- 
less theatre of departed grandeur. The 
present solitude of so magnificent a 
place was rendered more impressive by 
the distinct echoing of our horses’ foot- 
sleps, as we passed through its immense 
quadrangle to the palace that was to be 
our temporary abode. On entering be- 
heath its gold and marble portico, I felt 
the pleasurable sensation of old ac- 
(uaintanceship, if net an actual glow of 
something like home; for this was the 
very one of the Hesth Beheste, or Eight 
alaces, which had been my residence 
during my first stay at Ispahan. The 
Coolest, and therefore most delightful 
“ange among its splendid apartments 


was prepared for us; and to add to the 
immediate refreshment of “ fruits, flow- 
ers, and the limpid spring,” we had the 
agrecable information that our friend, 
Hadgé Bachire, was the inhabitant of 
the suite nearest to ours. It was not 
now difficult to guess whence had flowed 
the cornucopia before us. Mutual visits 
were soon paid; and we had more and 
more reason to remember, with respect 
and gratefulness, the good Abyssinian 
of Shiraz. 
THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

The variety of character amongst 
these people is equally interesting and 
extraordinary, and that variety does not 
exist more in certain dissimilarities dis- 
tinguishing one individual from another, 
than in those very dissimilarities often 
meetingin one man. ‘The Persian’s na- 
tural disposition is amiable, with quick 
parts; and on these foundations, the 
circumstances of climate and govern- 
ment have formed his character, Per- 
haps @ stronger proof could not be 
given of the former trait, than that wé 
find in their history no terrible details of 
sanguinary popular tumults. ‘The page 
is blotted in a thousand places, with 
massacres done by order of a single 
tyrant; but never a disposition for insur- 
rection, and wide murderous revenge, 
in the people en masse. Fonder of 
pleasure than ambitious of the sterner 
prerogatives of power, they seek their 
chief good in the visions of a fanci- 
ful philosophy, or the fervours of a faith 
which kindles the imagination with the 
senses. ‘The dreams of their poets, the 
delights of the Anderoon, the vigour of 
the chase ; these, with services at court, 
whether to the Shab, or to his princely 
representatives over provinces, or to 
their delegated authorities in towns 
and villages, all alike form the favourite 

ursuits of the Persian, from the high- 
est khan to the lowest subject in the 
empire, 

t have already mentioned, that the 
peculiar temperament of the Persian is 
lively, imitative, full of imagination, and 
of that easy nature which we in the west 
call “taking the world lightly;” and 
that hence he is prone to seek pleasures, 
and to enjoy them with his whole heart. 
Amongst these, the gaiety of his taste 
renders him fond of pomp and show; 
bat his fear of attracting suspicion to his 
riches, prevents him exhibiting such 
signs in his own person, beyond an extra 
superb shawl, a handsomely hilted dag- 
ger, or the peculiar beauty of his 


kaliouns. Zhe utmost snagenorene, 
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his house, consists in the number of 
apartments, and extent of the courts; 
of the rose-trees and little fountains in 
the one, and the fine carpets and num- 
muds in the other. But vessels of gold 
or silver are never seen, The dinner- 
trays are of painted wood ; and those on 
which the sweetmeats and fruits appear, 
are of copper, thickly tinned over, look- 
ing like dirty plate. Neither gluttony 
nor epicurism is a vice of this nation. 
The lower classes also live principally 
upon bread, fruits, and water. The re- 
pasts of the higher consist of the sim- 
plest fare ; their cookery being devoid of 
any ingredient to stimulate the appetite. 
Sherbets, of different kinds, are their 
usual beverage ; and tea and coffee the 
luxuries of ceremonious meetings. In 
this general abstinence from what is 
usually styled the pleasures of the table, 
we find a nearer resemblance to the 
manly frugality of ancient Persis, or 
Kran, (which the admirable institutions 
of the first Cyrus extended frem that 
people to the less temperate Medes, ) 
than to the manners which prevailed 
even in so short a time as a century 
after, under the reign of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

From the carliest times, the breeding 
of fine horses has been a passion in the 
Hast; and in no country more than 
Persia, where, indeed, a man and his 
horse are secn in such constant compa- 
nionship, that custom has in a manner 
identified them with each other, and 
hence the most beautiful steeds are 
never brought in proof of any extraordi- 
nary riches; a Persian being well 
mounted, though the clothes on his back 
may not be worthhalfatomaun. Their 
mules, too, are a stately, usefulrace. I 
have already noticed, that horse-racing 
is not pursued here as with us, to pro- 
aluce a certain prodigious swiftness in a 
short given time; but to exercise the 
limbs of the travelling or courier-horse, 
‘to go over a considerable number of 
miles in one day, or more, at an unusual 
rate, without slackening his pace, or 
suffering by the exertion. The fleetness 
of a Persian horse in the chase, is equal 
to that of any country; but his exquisite 
management in the military sports of the 
-girid, &c. cannot be equalled on any 
other field. In these exercises we see 
something of the latent fire of the chival- 
ric Shah Sevund, breaking forth in their 
descendants, and lambently playing on 
the pvint of their lances. The dexterity 
of the evolutions, the grace of their mo- 
tions, and the knighthood-gallantry of 


their address, unite in giving ».: 
pressible charm to these seen’, _ 
does not end there. This Baield de - 
and courtesy of manner, pervadi a 
class, renders the society of the bi . 
ranks particularly amiable: ~ 


. . . > and Co 
munication with the lower, free of - 


rudeness. Nay, indeed, the 
peasant, from the old man a 
expresses himself with a degree of ¢ 
vility only tobe expected from education 
and refinement. Quick in seeing, ¢ 
apprehending occasions of service heh 
and low seem to bend themselves grace. 
fully to whatever task their superias 
may assign; besides talent seems tocoy, 
tend with inclination, in accomplishing 
its fulfilment. In short, this pliant, 
polished steel of character, so different 
from the sturdy nature and stubbor 
uses of the iron sons of the north, fi the 
Persians to be at once a great, a happy, 
and a peaceable people, under a legit. 
mate and well-ordered monareby. 
THE GUEBRES, 

The modern Persian Guebres, as well 
as their brethren in India, hold a mixed 
creed, apparently borrowed from both 
states of the Mithratic worship. It 
comprises a belief in one supreme Goi, 
who directs all things by his power, and 
preserves all things by his mercy ; and 
that he makes his will known to man by 
seven divine intelligences, or agenls, 
each of whom has his especial oflice in, 
the economy of the universe. Manis 
the peculiar care of the first in dignity; 
the second presides over the animals o! 
the earth ; the third over the earth itself, 
the fourth over fire ; the fifth over the ¥2. 
ters ; the sixth has every kind of plant 
and vegetation in charge; and the se- 
venth preserves all nature from whatever 
might defile it.. Subordinate to thes 
super-eminent deities, are an infinity of 
minor gods who attend mankind, adm 
nistering to their necessities, OF “— 
ing their passions. The Guebre fat 
also admits a malign spirit with bis 
demons, who busy themselves in thwarl- 
ing the benevolent purposes of the oe 
protectors ; but, likewise believing ~ 
the power of goodnessis always poy 
than that of evil, prayers, and a firm 
pendance on Ormuzd and bie . 
agents, are deemed fully pre) ol 
mans against all the powers of ore 
To this end, the pious bave partic os 
days in every month, dedicated to a 
adoration of the Supreme Dew: his 
whom they call in the presence ¢ : 
sacred emblem, their secretly = i. 
fire ; which, they continue to a", 
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urest, and therefore most proper 
os ‘of the divinity. But how far their 
eneral doctrine accords with that of the 
ancient magi, may in some measure be 
judged, by reading the books of their 
faith, said to have been compiled from 
the oral records of the Dustoors, or 
priests of the Guebres, several ages after 


the Mahomedan destruction of the sacred 


parchments at Persepolis. Doubtless, 
jn these documents, some part of the 
original Mithratic system may be traced; 
but much more is to be found of the 
lytheistical innovations which de- 
graded the once spiritualized religion 
of Persia, into the grossness of general 
idolatry, Of the Zendavesta, and 
Boundehesh, two of these books, we 
have translations by Mons. Aquitel du 
Perron; and, besides, are in possession 
of two, also dcemed ancient, the Dabis- 
tan and Desatir, lately discovered in 
India ; and both of which that great ori- 
entalist, Sir William Jones, considers to 
be genuine works, and unexceptionable 
authority. From these, we find a de- 
cided belief in an all-powerful and su- 
preme God, whom they considered the 
first object of adoration; then follows the 
host of heaven, commonly known under 
the names of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. 
These seven intelligences of the ancient 
magi, together with their attendant 
spirits, agree with the seven divine 
agents and their satellites of the modern 
Parse and Guebre. In the Dabistan, 
the peculiar symbol under which each 
planet was to be worshipped, is de- 
scribed; the whole bearing a striking 
similarity to many of the idols of the 
Hindoos, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
and to the cylinders of Ninevah and 
Babylon. A coincidence that bears out 
the idea of idolatry having originated in 
the East, and that ancient Assyria was 
inleed the parent of pagan worship. 
PERSIAN FRUIT. 

The variegated floors of our rooms 
Were nearly covered with heaps of the 
finest apples, pears, and every sort of 
melons; besides the most beautiful 
stapes T ever beheld; all piled up in 
high pyramids, and glowing with the 
rich colours and various bloom of fruit, 
Whose delicious freshness was more 
Brateful to the eye, than a palace’s most 
usual gorgeous furniture. The fragrance 
— beauty of flowers mingled with na- 
i sweet banquet round us; but, 
ich we partook of its luxuries, our 
; 'opean palates found most of them 
* luscious for our colder tastes; the 


grapes, in particular, though possessing 
many different flavours, were invariably 
too cloying for refreshment. ‘The fruit 
of highest zest, is a small red plum, in 
shape like our green-gage, with some- 
thing of the same. taste, but much more 
exquisite; and this was our favourite 
dessert, At this time of the year, the 
country around Ispahan teems with 
fruit of every description, allowing the 
lower orders to purchase a load of the 
common sort for a few picces of copper 
money. In consequence of this plenty, 
and the fondness of the people for so 
light and cooling a food, it is rather de- 
youred tban eaten, and in such immo- 
derate quantities, that the effects on 
their bowels carries off whole families, 
and even districts, as if swept by the 
plague. 
ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. 

Gilpaigon is the provincial capital of 
a khan, who governs the small district 
from which it takes its name. The 
town itself is supposed to contain about 
iwo thousand persons. Nearly a couple 
of farsangs before we reached this little 
rural metropolis, we found the road 
divide itself; one branch leading to the 
village of Gobikaw, the regular halting- 
place, in the way to Hamadan, and the 
other to the town which we had chusen 
for our menzil. Gohikaw, with two 
other villages of less dimensions, but 
promising equal refreshment, from the 
number of trees which mingled their gay 
green with the rustic dwellings, spread 
themselves along the base of the same 
line of hills which cover the town of 
Gilpaigon, and seemed quite in as good 
condition. The impression this sight, 
with its accompanying cultivation, made 
on my mind as I approached, can hardly 
be conceived by an European who has 
never wandered from happy Christen- 
dom: so beyond imagination is the dif- 
ference, between the populousness and 
aspect of countries, which own such dif- 
ferent governments as those of Asia and 
Europe. Here, in the East, with regard 
to population and its habitations, this 
vast tract of country, (once the very 
well-spring of emigration to all na- 
tions of the earth,) appears like the dry 
bed of some former great river ; where 
the depth, and the space, evidence the 
mighty flood by which it might have 
been filled ; and a few pools of staguant 
water, dotting the marshy surface, re- 
main vestiges that such an element 
really did fill it. No man can enter 
Persia, without remembering he is 


about to tread a land which a long — 
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and Roman invaders adorned with 
bridges, aqueducts, and castles. But 
of all these towns, villages, and struc. 
tures, the erections of so many different 
ages and generations of men, few remain 
of any kind that are not sunk in ruin, or 
furrowed with decay, Where were 
once cities, and hamlets, and cultivated 
fields, are now vast solitudes; without 
house, or but, or tree, or blade of grass, 
fur many, many miles. Indeed, so fre- 
qucnt are these monotonous tracts, 
dreary tu the cye, and dismal to the 
heart, that the glimpse of a mouldcring 
wall, round some long-abandoned village 
seen from afar ; or a distant view of the 
broken massive arches of a lonely cara- 
vansary, surrendered to the wild animals 
of the waste ; being memorials that hu- 
man fvotsteps once were there, are 
sights of welcome to the cheerless tra- 
veller, way-wearied by such unvaried 
scenes of desert-solitariness. Besides 
such really melancholy sources of the 
ennut Which so often accompanies the 
European through these burning tracts, 
is the unchanging serenity of the sky. 
Day after day, nay, month after month 
passes, and not a film is seen on its daz- 
zling surface ; not a cloud, even light as 
the thinnest vapour, varies the towering 
summits of the mountains by its fleecy 
shroud, nor tinges the vale beneath with 
its flitting shadow. In vain we look 
here for those sweet concealments of na- 
ture, which at times bide her beauties in 
a veil; or those sublime mysteries, 
which give infinitude to grandeur, by the 
occasional darkness in which she enves 
lopes it. At no season of the year, in 
this southern part of Persia, can we see 
the storm gathering in the heavens ; nor 
the thirsty earth opening its bosom to re- 
ceive the milder shower, pouring abun- 
dance and beauty in its bland refresh- 
ment. In fact, 1 have not scena single 
drop of rain since the morning of my 
quitting ‘Teheran; and dew seems 
equally interdicted. I have often 
thought, while payting through this 
waveless sea of shadeless heat, that if 
those of my countrymen who indulge 
themselves in murmurs against our 
cloudy, humid climate, were only to be 
transplanted hither for one summer- 
journey, they might find a parallel ex- 
ample to the unhappy lover of riches, 
who obtained the object of his passion 
to so grievous an extent, that whatever 
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of native princes covered with cities, 
and towns, and fertility ; a country, 
which even its Grecian conquerors cm- 
bellished with the noblest structures, 


Armenia, Se, 
he touched became 
, « 0 ° 
they go here, they Shae ‘ 
y S90 here, they would meet dry 
and cloudless, fervent sunshine a 
AGRICULTURE OF TH 
Travelling | nb 
§ onward, we found bands of 
peasants engaged in the different rural 
occupations of the season; 


. . some Sepa. 
rating the grain from the Straw, others 


cutting down the corn that had been 
left standing, but performing the busi- 
ness with a sickle so far unlike ours, x 
to be scarcely bended in the blade, Tie 
threshing operation is managed bya 
machine, composed of a large square 
frame of wood, which contains ty 
wooden cylinders placed parallel tocach 
other, and which have a turuing motion, 
‘They are stuck full of spikes, with sharp 
square points, but not all of a length, 
These rollers have the appearance of the 
barrels in an organ, and their projections, 
when brought in contact with the com, 
break the stalk, and disengage the ear, 
They are put in motion by a couple of 
cows, or oxen, yoked to the frame, aud 
guided by a man sitting on the plank 
that covers the frame which contains 
the cylinders, He drives this agrical- 
tural equipage in a circle, round any 
great accumulation of just-gathered 
harvest, keeping at a certain distance 
from the verge of the heap; close to 
which a second peasant stands, holding 
a long-handled twenty-pronged fork, 
shaped like the spread sticks of a fan; 
and with which ke throws the unbound 
sheaves forward to mect the rotary mo- 
tion of the machine. He has a shovel 
also ready, with which he removes toa 
considerable distance the corn that has 
already passed the whiel. Other a 
are on the spot, with the like implemen|, 
which they fill with the broken mates 
rial, and throw it aloft in the air, where 
the wind blows away the chaff, and “" 
grain falls to the ground, I'he a 
process is repeated till the corn Is ed 
pletely winnowed from its refuse, : 
it is gathered up, carried home, ane 
«tes in large earthen Jas 
posited for use mn larg ith care 
The straw also Is preserved wi ‘ on 
being the sole winter food of <1 . 
and mules, But while hres ok 
this patriarchal style of peo a ch, 
at the strong yet docile ano right 
for so many ages, had been ‘K all 
Land of man in bis business eho 3 - 
reaping the ground, I coul Se aatiniat 
hich p 
vere the beneficent law % when be 
nounced, ‘ muzzle not the ox W! 
treads out the corn.” 


ANA 
HAMADAN, THE ANCIENT ee batala m 
1 had not expected to sec Alex andet 




















istinct ideas of what it had 


Hav- 


yenerable mountain, and on the sad va- 
cuum at its base; what had been Echa- 


' tana, being now shrunk to comparative 
' nothingness; I turned my eye on the still 
- busy scene of life, which occupied the 
' adjacent country ; the extensive plain of 
' Hamadan, and its widely extending 
hills, On our right, the receding vale 
was varied, at short distances, with 
' numberless castellated villages rising 
from amidst groves of the noblest 


trees; while the great plain itself, 


stretched northward and eastward to 


such far remoteness, that its mountain 
boundaries appeared like clouds upon 
the horizon. This whole tract seemed 
one carpet of luxuriant verdure, studded 
with hamlets, and watered by beautiful 
rivulets. On the south-west, Orontes, 


or Elwund, (by which ever name we 


may designate this most towcring divi- 
sion of the mountain,) presents itself, in 
all the stupendous grandeur of its fame 
andform. Near to its base, appear the 
dark-coloured dwellings of Hamadan, 
crowded thickly on each other ; while 
the gardens of the inhabitants, with 
their connecting orchards and woods, 
linge the entire slope of that part of the 
mountain. Its higher regions exhibit 
tvery variety of picturesque forms, and 
indigenous vegetable production, whe- 
ther in scent or hue; while from its 
rocky crest the brightness of the risen 
sun Was reflected, mingling its rays with 
the brilliantly clear springs which wind 
in rills amongst its upland paths ; or roll, 
accumulated streams, down upon the 
plain below, inviting, and assisting the 
and of industry. 
oa wards the end of the fourteenth 
ntury it received its final blow under 
ee of 'Timour, the Tartar, who 
ms rs pillaged, and destroyed its 
es est buildings, ruined the inhabi- 
a s, “yes reduced the whole, from being 
— the most extensive cities of the 
weg hardly a farsang in length and 
on ~ In that dismantled and dis- 
mbcred state, though dwindled down 
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Alexander found it; neither in the su- 
> perb ruin 1D which Pr imour had left it; 
> put, almost unconsciously to myself, 
> some ind 
" heen, floated before me; and, when I 
» actually beheld its remaivs, it was with 
the appalled shock of seeing a prostrate 
> dead body, where I had anticipated a 
" jiving man, though drooping to decay. 
> (rontes, indeed, was there, magnificent 
~ and hoary headed; the funeral monu- 
ment of the poor corse beneath. 
ing, for a few moments, gazed at the 


to a mere clay-built suburb of what it 
Was, it possessed iron gates, till within 
these fifty years; when Aga Mahomed 
Khan, not satisfied with the depth of so 
great a capital’s degradation, ordered 
every remain of past consequence to be 
totally destroyed. His commands were 
obeyed to a tittle. The mud alleys, 
which now occupy the site of ancient 
streets or squares, are narrow, inter- 
rupted by large holes, or hollows, in the 
way, and heaps of the fallen crumbled 
walls of deserted dwellings. A miser- 
able bazar or two are passed through in 
traversing the town; and large lonely 
spots are met with, marked by broken 
low mounds over older ruins; with here 
and there a few poplars, or willow trees, 
shadowing the border of a dirty stream, 
abandoned to the meanest uses; which, 
probably, flowed pellucid and admired, 
when these places were gardens, and 
the grass-grown heap, sowe statcly 
dwelling of Ecbatana. In one or two 
spots I observed square platforms, com- 
posed of large stones; the faces of many 
of which were chiselled all over into the 
finest arabesque fretwork, whilst others 
had, in addition, long inscriptions in the 
Arabic character. ‘They had evidently 
been tombstones of the inhabitants, du- 
ring the caliph rule in Persia. But 
when we compare relics of the seventh 
century, with the deep antiquity of the 
heaped ruins on which they lie, these 
monumental remains scem but the re- 
gister of yesterday. l’or what purpose, 
or when they were disturbed from their 
original destination, and arranged in 
their present order, are subjects of no 
easy conjecture. ‘The only thing that 
appears for some years to have kept the 
place in any degree of notice with the 
modern Persians, is the manufacture of 
a superior sort of leather; but the very 
article of traffic proclaims the low order 
of population to which it has been aban- 
doned; and as I passed through the 
wretched, hovelled streets, and saw the 
once lofty city of Astyages, shrunk like 
a shrivelled gourd, the contemplation of 
such a spectacle called forth more sad- 
dening reflections than any that had Leen 
awakened in me on any former ground 
of departed greatness. In some I had 
scen mouldering pomp, or sublime de- 
solation ; in this, every object spoke of 
neglect, and hopeless poverty. Not 
majesty in stately ruin, pining to final 
dissolution on the spot where it was 
first blasted ; but beggary, scated on the 
place which kings bad occupied, squalid 
in rags, and stupid with muscry. — 
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was impossible to look on it and not 


exclaim, “Oh! Ecbatana, seat of 
princes! How is the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished!” Some 
attempts are indeed making, to dislodge 
the fiend of waste and wretchedness 
from this once noble city. Within these 
twelve montlis it has been created a 
royal government, and committed to 
the care of Mahmoud Ali Mirza, a son 
of the Shah’s. In consequence of this 
appointment, plans are now laying, to 
raise it to a more equal rank with other 
provincial capitals. Palaces for his 
royal highness, and mansions for his 
ministers, ure erecting in the most de- 
sirable situations; and new bazars, with 
mercantile caravansaries, have had mure 
than their foundations laid. 

At present it does not number more 
than nine thousand houses; one-third of 
which do not increase the revenue to 
the crown, three thousand of them being 
inhabited by persons in the employment 
of the state, who are therefore not in- 
cluded in the taxation of the town. The 
population is calculated at between 
forty and forty-five thousand souls; 
amongst whom are about six hundred 
Jewish families, and nearly the same 
number of Armenians. 

TOMB OF ESTHER. 

The Jewish part of the inhabitants 
with whom I conversed, shook their 
heads at the history of the Judean tomb 
on the mountain, but entered with a 
solemn interest into the questions I put 
to them, respecting the sepulchre of 
Esther and Mordecai; the dome roof of 
which rises over the low, dun habitations 
of the poor remnant of Israel, still lin- 
gering in the land of their captivity. 
This tomb is regarded by all the Jews 
who yet exist in the empire, as a place 
of particular sanctity; and pilgrimages 
are still made to it at certain seasons of 
the year, in the same spirit of holy pe- 
nitence with which in former times they 
turned their eyes towards Jerusalem. 
Being desirous of visiting a place, which 
Christians cannot view without reve- 
rence, I sent to request that favour of 
the priest under whose care it is pre- 
served. He came to me immediately 
on my message, and seemed pleased 
with the respect manifested towards the 
ancient people of his nation, in the man- 
ner with which I asked to be admitted 
to their shrine. 

I accompanied the priest through the 
town, over much ruin and rubbish, to an 
enclosed piece of ground, rather more 
elevated than any in its immediate yi. 


« 


men Armenia, §¢, 
cinity. In the centre was the Jey; 


tomb ; a square buildin He 
mosque-like form, with oath 4 
gated dome at the top, The er 
seems in a very decaying state: fai: 
fast to the mouldered condition of ms 
wall-fragments around, which, inf va 
times, had been connected With, on 
extended the consequence of the sacred 
enclosure. ‘The door that admitted Us 
into the tomb, is in the ancient sep! 
chral fashion of the country, very small: 
consisting of a single stone of great 
thickness, and turning on its own pivots 
from one side. Its key is always in 
possession of the head of the Jews, r. 
sident at Hamadan ; and, doubtless, has 
been so preserved, from the time of the 
holy pair’s interment, when the grateful 
sons of the captivity, whose lives they 
had rescued from universal massacre, 
first erected a monument over the re 
mains of their benefactors, and obeyed 
the ordinance of gratitude in making 
the anniversary of their preservation, a 
lasting memorial of Heaven’s mercy, 
and the just faith of Esther ad 
Mordecai. 

The original structure, it is said, was 
destroyed at the sacking of the place 
by Timour; and soon after that cati- 
trophe, when the country became alittle 
scttled, the present unobtrusive building 
was raised on the original spot. Cer- 
tain devout Jews of the city stood to the 
expense ; and about a hundred and filly 
years ago, (nearly five hundred after its 
re-erection,) it was fully repaired by a 
rabbi of the name of Ismael. 

On passing through the little porta 
which we did in an almost doubl 
position, we entered a small arc 
chamber, in which are seen the grays 
of several rabbis; probably, one on 
cover the remains of the pious Ismatl; 
and, not unlikely, the others may Colle 
tain the bodies of the first — 
after the sacrilegious destraction, 7 
Timour. Having “trod lightly by' “4 
graves,” a second door of such eds 
fined dimensions presented itself a a 
end of this vestibule, we = a 
strained to enter it on our bao es 
knees, and then standing up, W° "hil 
ourselves in a larger chamber, 0 my 
appertained the dome, Immedi’: 

pp 7 sarcophas!, 
under its concave, stand two “th 


great intricacy of pattern, ane! of ite 
scription in Hebrew, running —o in 


0 
upper ledge of each. Many cat 
scriptions, in the same language, #° op 

















on the walls; while one of the oldest 
antiquity, engraved on a slab of white 
marble, 18 let into the wall itself. The 

‘ast assured me, it had been rescued 
pris : ° ee) 
fom the ruins of the first edifice, at its 
demolition by the Tartars; and, with 
{he sarcophagi themselves, was pre- 
served on the same consecrated spot. 
Hebrew Inscription of a Marble Slab in 
the Sepulchre of Esther and Mordecai. 

“Mordecai, beloved and honoured 
by a king, was great and good. His 
garments were as those of a sovereign. 
Ahasuerus covered him with this rich 
dress, and also placed a golden chain 
around his neck. ‘The city of Susa re- 
joiced at his honours, and his high for- 
tune became the glory of the Jews.” 

‘Ye inscription which cncompasses 
the sarcophagus of Mordecai, is to this 
effect : ' 

“ft is said by David, preserve me, 
0 God! I am now in thy presence. 
Ihave cricd at tlic gate of Heaven, that 
thou art my God; and what goodness 
I have received came from thee, O 
Lord! 

Those whose bodies are now beneath 
in this earth, when animated by thy 
merey, Were great; and whatever hap- 
piness was bestowed upon them in this 
world, came from thee, O God! 

Their grief and sufferings were many, 
at the first; but they became happy, 
because they always called upon tby 
holy name in their miseries. Thou 
liftedst me up, and I became powerful. 
Thine enemies sought to destroy me, in 
the carly times of my life; but the sha- 
dow of thy hand was upon me, and 
covered me, as a tent, from their wicked 
purposes !— Mordecai.” 

_ The following is a translation of the 
inscription carved round the sarco- 
phagns of Esther, the-queen.— : 

“I praise thee, O God, that thou 
hast created me! I know that my sins 
merit punishment, yet I hope for mercy 
at thy hands; for whenever I call upon 
thee, thou art with me; thy holy pre- 
sence secures me from all evil. 

My heart is at case, and my fear of 
thee increases, My life became, through 
thy goodness, at the last full of peace. 

God! do not shut my soul out 
from thy divine presence! ‘Those whom 
_ lovest, never feel the torments of 
re Lead me, O merciful Father, to 
> lle of life ; that I may be filled with 

e heavenly fruits of paradise !— Esther.” 

k KANDAVAR. , 
a andavar, the ancient KoyzaCae, re- 

cé to a village, maintains something 

Moxtnty Maa. No. 370, 
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of prolonged existence, by preserving a 
name so near in sound to its vencrable 
appellation of antiquity, and shewing 
a few human habitations, still mingling 
with the ruins of the past. The village 
consists of about three hundred houses, 
most of which occupy the lofty emi- 
nence, so long celebrated as having been 
the site of a superb temple of Diana. 
That the great goddess of Ephesus 
would find a host of worshippers in 
Persia, besides its conquerors who built 
the temple, is very probable; since the 
Diana of the Greeks was the same sup- 
posed intelligence whom the Sabian cor- 
rupters of the Mithratic faith deificd 
under the name Astarté, queen of 
Heaven. The spot on which the temple 
stood, commands the whole vale, and, 
doubtless, was originally surrounded by 
a citadel. 

As soon as I had settled my pcople in 
their quarters, I took Sedak Beg with 
me ; and, accompanied by our host as a 
guide, sct forth to minutely examine the 
ruins. The greatest part of the site of 
the ancient edifice is totally concealed 
from observation, by the modern houses, 
and hovels, built of its materials, and 
over its former platform. Some of these 
habitations, from the inequalitics of tlicit 
situations, are evidently erected on 
earth-covered heaps of the fallen temple, 
and others are crushed in between 
broken fragments of the canseway-like 
walls; but enough of the fine stone 
foundations are every where discernible 
‘to enable an investigating eye to trace 
the original form of the building. If 
must have been quadrangular, and each 
face measures three hundred yards. 
The front, to the westward, is the most 
perfect; there, a considerable part of 
the wall rises above the accumulated 
rubbish at its base; the thickness of tlic 
fabric, towards its foundation, appearing 
not less than thirty feet; a structure, 
‘certainly, to stand the shock of time. 
I could not compass the elevation ex- 
actly, but I should deem it to be nearly 
twenty fect. It is built of large stones 
cut in regular proportions ; and, not far 
from the edge of this magnificent wall, 
‘runs a beautifully executed cornice, 
which, formerly, at a foot’s height above 
it, sustained a noble colonnade, each 
column being distant from each other 
ten feet. The pedestals of eight, are 
still surmounted by the chief part of 
their shafts, in good preservation. The 
southern front stood almost on the very 
verge of a nearly perpendicular ascent, 
which is now entirely covered with 
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broken colamns, and. other vestiges of 
the most classic architecture; besides 
the quantities which have rolled down 
the steep in huge masses upon the plain 
beneath ; indicating by their forms, that 
they are the fragments of what must 
have been a very majestic portico. To 
the eastward, is a continued line of solid 
foundation wall-work, as well as innu- 
merable piles of broken pedestals, ca- 
pitals, &c. Our guide told me, that not 
longer than twelve months ago, an al- 
most entire column stood erect in this 
quarter, but the inhabitants of the 
village thought they had oceasion for it, 
and, tambling it down, earried away 
parts of the broken shaft to apply to 
their own purposes. 

The material of which these relics 
are composed, is a hard marble, of a 
blueish tint, elegantly marked with 
white veins. ‘The siyle appears to have 
been of the most majestic simplicity, 
no traces of ornamented friezes, or any 
other laboured involvement of decora- 
tion, being to be found any where. 

ROCKY PLATFORM OF BE-SITOON, 

This huge mass of crags, which rises 
so stupendously over our present quar- 
ters, from the spot where I stood to view 
its ancient chisclling, presents a nearly 
perpendicular face of fifteen hundred 
fect. The lower part of it (at Heaven 
kuows how distant a time,) has been 
smoothed to a height of one hundred 
fect, and to a breadth of a hundred 
and fifty; beneath which projects a 
rocky terrace of great solidity, em- 
bracing the same extent from end to 
end, of the smoothed cliff above, and 
sloping gradually ina shelving direction 
to the level of the ground below. Its 
base, to some way up, is faced with large 
hewn stones; and vast numbers of the 
same, some in a finished and others ina 
progressive state, lic scattercd about in 
every direction, evidently, intended to 
build up, and complete the front perpen- 
dicularly to its higher level. The obser- 
vations I made on the several elevated 
terraces on the smoothed mountain-base 
at Persepolis, lead me to thiak, that this 
unfinished projection from the rock was 
begun, not as a foundation for a palace, 
(which is the idea of the natives, and 
that Khosroo Purviz erected it for his 
beloved Shirene,) but as a platform fora 
temple; it being too circumscribed for 
the variously diverging apartments of 
the one, but amply sufficient for the 
usual space allotted tothe other. And 
besides, I should deem it of a date "we 
anterior to the Sassanian monarch, 


Amongst these evident 
building some great wl ay . 
that no remnants of a columnar sa 
have ever been found: a d ~ape 

: » ANC & peculiarit 
so singular, in a country where “ 
finest architectural fragments of the te 
are seen on almost every spot reputed 
have been an ancient site, might, pruka. 
bly, Suggest to the natives the distip. 
guishing name of Be-Sitoon  withoy 
pillars,” 

About fifty yards from this rocky 
platform, more towards the bridge, and 
at the foot of the mountain, bursts 
beautifully clear stream. Just over it 
fountain-head, on a broad protruding 
mass of the rock, the remains of an in. 
mensc picce of sculpture are still visible, 
but so lamentably defaced, that it js 
almost impossible to make out any one 
continued outline. The whole has been 
contained in an enormously extensive 
frame-work excavation, within which 
many now shapeless projections are 
seen; but, by close attention, parts of 
the rude forms of several colossal figuses 
may be traced. ‘The most apparent, are 
seven in a range, which have formerly 
stood out from the rock in something 
more than bas-relief, and their bearded 
visages are tolerably distinct; but all 
that is observable, shews that the work 
has been done by the very coarsest 
chizel. ‘The principal cause of the ge- 
neral mutilation of this specimen of 1e- 
mote antiquity, must have arisen from 
subsequent additions, without reference 
to it, having been made on the same 
spot. First, a large and deep tablet has 
been excavated in the very middle 0 
the sculpture, for the purpose of col 
taining a Greek inscription; and, A 
condly, a few years ago, this was ag 
entirely obliterated by avother in le 
modern character of the country, rt 
lating to some royal grants for the road. 

The neighbourhood of fountains seem 
to have been a favourite spot with f 
ancients, for places of seclusion, oF al 
memorating erections, wes an 
were temples, or monuments 0 a 
kind ; and the situation of this pour 
immediately under the great ee 
bas-relief on the rock, could not fai “a 
calling to my recollection. 4 ae lif 
spring that gushes over the mye of 
which sustains the mysterious Y et 
Gunj Namhal, in the bosom of yaa 
Mr. Macdonald Kinnier, ere Per- 
able Geographical Memoir 0 ting n0- 
sian Expire, makes an. interes ein 
tice-of this fountain of the oo On 
remarking on the sculpture P®" 1), 
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the authority of Diodorus Siculus, he 
scems inclined to attribute the gigantic 
remains over the spring, to so distant a 
time as that of Semiramis ; and, accord~ 
ingly, he observes, “I shall confine my- 
self toa few remarks which occurred to 
me whilst contemplating those wonder- 
ful monuments of antiquity. We are 
informed by Diodorus Siculus, that 
Semiramis, in her march to Ecbatana, 
encamped near a mountain called 


- Bagistan, in Media, where she made a 


garden twelve furlongs in compass, in 


a plain champaign country, watered by 
 agreat fountain, Mount Bagistan was 


| dedicated to Jupiter, (the Ormuzd of 


the East,) and towards one side of the 


garden, it had steep rocks, seventeen 
furlongs in height. She cut outa piece 
of the lower part of the rock, and caused 
her image to be carved upon it, anda 
hundred of her guard, that were lance- 
teers, standing round her. She wrote, 
likewise, in Assyrian letters on the rock, 
that Semiramis ascended from the plain 
to the top of the mountain, by laying 
the packs and fardles of the beasts that 
followed her, one upon another. This 
account (continues Mr. Macdonald 
Kinnier) will be found to answer the de- 
scription of Be-Sitoon in many par- 
ticulars. 
VALLEY OF KERMANSHAH. 

The fertility of this extensive valley 
is truly beautiful in its whole stretch 
from the city of Kermanshah, to the 
town of Senna, the capital of Ardelan, 
the most southern district of Courdis- 
tan; and on the opposite direction, to 
the junction of the rivers Mori and 
Kara-sou, whose ample streams, with 
the addition of many others of less note, 
Water this delicious garden. Such na- 
tural luxuriance could not fail, from the 
earliest ages, attracting the sovereigns 
of the couatry to fix a palace of tempo- 
rary rest at least, in so charming a spot; 
and heace no doubt need subsist of its 
teal claim to the reputation of having 
been the occasional abode of all the 
princes to which tradition gives it a pre- 
tension. ‘The extent of the Assyrian, 
and Persian dominions, during different 
tras; and the almost constant progress 
o! their sovereigns from one province to 
auother, may well account for the nu- 
iaerous palaces and gardens, said to be 
built and planted by them, at what, to 
us, May appear such unreasonably short 
distances. 

fhe present annaal produce of this 
Valley, in grain of various kinds, is 
‘carcely to be credited ; while ilsaceigh- 


bouring fertile vales under the same 
prince-governor, must raise his revenue 
to the largest amount of any delegated 
authority in the kingdom. The calamity 
of famine, which a few years ago deso- 
lated the other provinces, never touched 
this ; and the number of its population 
was Consequently much increased dur- 
ing that great national affliction. Whole 
families emigrated from the vicinities of 
ispahan, Kashan, Koom, and. other 
places, to find an asylum here from 
starvation. The distress was so dread- 
ful in many parts of the country, that 
mothers sold their grown-up daughters 
for a few mauns of wheat, to feed their 
younger children perishing for want. 
‘The abundance of every necessary of 
life in this vale, may be imagined, when 
I mention that my own party consists of 
ten persons, twelve horses, with mules in 
proportion ; and it does not cost me 
more than three reals per day, (about 
two .shillings and sixpence,) to subsist 
the whole. Meat, butter, eggs, milk, 
bread, corn, straw, all were included in 
this trifling sum. The greatest part of 
the inhabitants are Courds, somewhat 
tamed down from their wandering 
mountain-habits, to become settlers in 
villages, and to till a land which amply 
rewardsthem. Yet, as I intimated on 
my arrival, they are not so thoroughly 
weaned from their primitive ways, but 
that they gladly embrace every fair ex- 
cuse for getting under their black can- 
vass, even at no greater distance from 
their kishlock, or walled cluster of cot- 
tages, than a few hundred yards. 

Their dress differs more in bue than in 
shape from that of the ordinary Per- 
sian; as we generally find that the com- 
mon people in every country, paying 
more regard to climate and conven- 
ence than to any change of mode, wear 
much the same sort of apparel through 
every age. Instead of the black skin 
cap of the Persian, the Courd has one of 
a whitish felt, pointed at the top, but 
varying in height. It bas flaps falling 
over the ears, to shelter them from the 
mountain-cold. In winter, or in those 
keen higher regions, an additional gare 
ment is worn, called a kadack ; its form 
is that of a short jacket, and its fabric 
and colour the same with the cap. ‘They 
seldom move without a heavy pear- 
headed stick in their hands, and fre- 
quently are armed besides with a trusty 
well-handled sword. Whether they live 
in villages or towns, their hearts yearu 
after all that belongs to the open field ; 


the boldest spirits, for the foray and the 
| spoil ; 
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spoil ;-and those who do not object the 
prey without the chase, gladly embrace 
whatever plunder fortune may throw 
into their hands, 

The fair sex of the Courdish race 
are gencrally of a pale mahogany hue, 
with very fine features ; the nuse usually 
aquiline, with eyes bright indeed as the 
antclope’s, and the whole countenance 
expressive of frank and amiable dispo- 
sitions. The men have nothing of that 
suspicion regarding their women which 
distinguish the Turks and Persians ; 
hence their wives and daughters walk 
abroad in the sccurity of innocence, 
without the great veil or chadre. Their 
only appendage which at all resembles 
such a covering, is a handkerchief hang- 
ing loose from the back of the head, 
which at will they can pull quite over 
the face, or allow it merely to shade the 
check. ‘Their persons are enveloped in 
a long blue garment shaped like a shift, 
and opening low down the bosom, where 
it is partially closed with loops fastened 
to buttons, usually formed of pieces of 
moncy ; an ornament which they affect 
in profusion. ‘Their ears, too, are deco- 
rated with large silver rings, running 
through strings of the same. In the 
cottages, or at the tent doors, these wo- 
men appear without restraint ; and are 
as ready as any peasant girl in England 
to pay toa stranger the usual simple du- 
ties of hospitality. Modest when mai- 
dens, and chaste as wives, in every re- 
spect they cultivate those vigorous 
habits in themselves, which produce an 
athletic race of children and set them a 
fearless example. “ Our boys are to be 
soldiers, (say they,) and they must lear 
to bear, and to dare eyery thing. We 
shew them the way.” 

MAHMOUD ALI MIRZA, 

The fact of the Shah having nomi- 
nated Abbas Mirza to he his successor, 
rather than Mahmoud Ali Mirza, the 
elder brother, is well known to every 
country in Europe at all interested in 
the affairs of this kingdom. ‘The reason 
assigned for the preference, is simply the 
dilicrent cizcumstanees of their birth; 
the mother of the declared heir, having 
been oue of the legal queens of the king, 
aud also a daughter of the Kadjur or 
royal tribe ; whereas the mother of the 
Prince of Kermanshah, was only a con- 
cubine slave. But from what has 
already passcd, we must see that the 
scymetar is likely.to be called upon 
hereafter, to write in blood the will of 
oe Ali Shab. On the day for baming 

¢ successor, all the royal brothers, 
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with the ministers and 
were present; and when the kine 
sented Abbas Mirza to them m Deg 
sovercign, every soul bowed the head, 
submission, excepting Mahmoud rT 
Mirza; and he told his royal father, 4} 
while he lived he would acknowleier 
no other sovereign than himself. tits 
laying bis hand on bis sword, he aie 
sternly, “after that, this shall decide 
who is to be king of Persia;” 
The intrepidity of such franknes 
marks the character of this prince, He 
is proud, ambitious, daring, and invig. 
cibly brave; but he is despotic and so. 
vere, rather holding the affections of 
those about him by awe, thanattachment, 
His military talents have been tried on 
more than one occasion, in conflicts with 
the troops of the Pasha of Bagdad; the 
results of which have shewn his powers 
for negociation and political intrigue, 
by the advantages to himself which he 
always derived from these differences, 
He has now fixed a tribute on tie Pasha, 
and maintains a sovereign influence over 
all the considerable chiefs of that part of 
Courdistan which appertains to the 
pashalick. ‘The boldness and command 
of such a character is very striking ; and 
we sce in it iron qualities, well adapted 
to the government of so wild a country 
as the most part of southern Persia; 
power to use, or to hokd in check, those 
predatory and turbulent spirits whid 
obey no law but the sword. But these, 
perhaps essential dispositions to contro! 
an almost determinately barbarous ped- 
ple, would crush the growing progres 
of civilization in the northern part of te 
empire ; which requires the bland infu. 
cnce of gentleness, goodness, — 
and bravery wedded to mercy, to luster 
that country into what it promises. 
And between two such opposite — 
ters as these 1 have just sketched, 
contest will lie. ‘The power of ye 
Ali Mirza, whenever he chooses.to 
it, may be considered formidable, me 
the extent and nature of the way ss 
der his jurisdiction. It embraces “ 
the whole of the Louristan mouP a 
even so far to the south-east - W Pet 
they nearly touch the head ore “ds 
sian Gulf; and, bending rou les thie 
line of the Ziloon biils, it a vans 
province of Khuzistan ; whence | : 
north-west by Mount ST; ‘ 
bounded by the province of oe ie of the 
part of Courdistan, under ther a i 
Waly of Senna. Hamadan to ay be 
on the north-east. And thusit M7 | 


° o. 4.2 » {yoo 
saidty hold within its influence W° oat 
































































a, most ancient capitals of the Persian em- 
pte. ire; Ecbatana of the Medes, and Susa 
heir of Elam, or Susiana. Besides, from the 
dof nmerous rivers Which flow through the 
Ali extensive valleys of these numerous dis- 
tht HB tricts, this may he esteemed the most 
dy | productive government in the kingdom ; 
Lien ' jmitful in every aliment of life, and 
ded abundant in lite itself, by producing 
tile HE ynuititudes of warlike tribes, Courdish, 
- Bactiari, Fielly, &c. who are by turns, 
Ness husbandmen, soldiers, or robbers. In 
He MB thchands of such a prince as Mahmoud 
‘itl Ali, these are formidable resources. 
Sts ENTERS IRAK ARABI. 
of Zi Kanakee is said to be a place of consi- 
ent, derable antiquity. It may, indeed, be 
on called a little town ; its excent occupy- 
ith ing, to aconsiderable length, both sides 
the J of the river, which is here pretty broad, 
ers flowing south-west, with a handsome 
ue, bridge crossing its stream. Delightful 
he gardens surround the town; and there, 
PCs, for the first time, I beheld the date-trec, 
ht, HF with other treasures of the vegetable 
Net world indigenous to Arabia. We are 
tof now, in fact, entered on the extensive 
the Hi regions of Irak Arabi; one of the most 
and interesting portions of the globe, and 
and which was also one of the most fruitful. 
ted Itis so called by the Persians, in dis- 
try tinction from Irak Ajem ; the wide divi- 
Ha sion of their empire to the north-east of 
Ost thefar-stretching Zagros ; and even the 
ich short distance we had travelled within 
se, ils boundary, presented a material dif- 
rol lerence both in the character of the 
C0» country, and the aspect of its inhabi- 
~ tants. I have already mentioned the 
be variation in its produce ; and the people 
i. shewed as little similarity to the Per- 
ty, sians, as liking to their persons. Jea- 
ter lousy of too near neighbourhood, and 
es. letestation of their contrary creeds, may, 
ACs perhaps, account for the Sooneh natives 
he of Irak Arabi, treating the Sheah sub- 
ud jects of the Great King, with the same 
er absence of respect that the common 
: order of Turks bestow on Christian Eu- 


‘opceans, Whenever they dare shew such 


st _ Contempt with impunity. It may not be 
o oe to mention here, that the 
“ ring faith is that which considers 
he eid Othman, to have been the 

‘gilimate immediate successor in the 


caliphate, or head of the Mahomedan 
i this iat to the prophet himself; and 
2 mec — of the Turks or Otto- 
1c — Wile the Sheah looks upon 

nar to have been a usurper of the 


it ‘ 
Ne 7 throne ; having wrested it from 
ye —— son-in-law, and first disciple of 


the prophet, and whose attested right to 
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the supremacy was sealed with his own 
blood and that of his son Hosscin. ‘The 
Persians are of this faith, but tolerant 

to those of a different opinion; while 

their adversarics denounce on thei, the 

most uncquivocal condemnation. 

But to return to the beautiful banks 
of the Diala, and their inhabitants. 
The dress of these people, a mixture 
of Courdish, Arabian, and Turkish: 
consisting of large flattened turbans, 
long white trowsers, and wide ample- 
sleeved kaftans bound round the waist 
with a piece of linen, or silk of various 
colours, in which they stick a large 
crooked kmfe. Such were the persons 
who appeared from the town, but we did 
not then enter it, rather taking up our quar- 
ters in an excellent khaun: the most spa- 
cious, indeed, I had scen on cither side 
of the Zagros. Close to it flowed a 
clear stream ; the usual object of our 
idolatry, after onc of these hot and dusty 
rides. 

: PESTILENTIAL WINDS. 

Oct. 9.—My people were still too ill 
to-day to give any signs of spcedy amend- 
ment; and in order to while away my anx- 
icty in this untoward detention, I sent for 
the master of the khaun, to make some 
enquiries respecting the country and its 
inhabitants. Ele told me, that they 
consider October the first month of their 
autumn, and feel it delightfully cool in 
comparison with July, August, and 
September; for that, during forty days 
of the two first-named summer months, 
the hot wind blows from the desert, and 
its effects are often destructive. Its 
title is very appropriate, being called 
the Samiell or Baude Semoon, the pes- 
tilential wind. It does not come in 
continued long currents, but in gusts at 
different intervals, each blast lasting 
several minutes, and passing along with 
the rapidity of lightning. No one daro 
stir from their houses while this invisi- 
ble flame is sweeping over the face of 
the country, Previous to its approach, 
the atmosphere becomes thick and suf- 
focating, and, appearing particularly 
dense near the horizon, gives sufficient 
warning of the threatened mischicl. 
Though hostile to human life, it 1s so far 
from being prejudicial to the vegetable 
creation, that a continuance of the 
Samicll tends to ripen the fruits. I cn- 
quired what became of the cattle during 
such a plague, and was told they scl- 
dom were touched by it. It scems 
strange that their lungs should be so 

perfectly insensible to what scems In- 


stant destruction to the breath of = 
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but so it is, and they are regularly driven 
down to water at the customary times 
of day, even when the blasts are at the 
severest. ‘The people who attend them 
are obliged to plaster their own faves, 
and other parts of the body usually ex- 
posed to the air, with a sort of muddy 
clay, which in general protects them 
from its most malignant effects. ‘The 
periods of the wind’s blowing are ge- 
nerally from noon till sun-set; they 
cease almost entirely during the night; 
and the direction of the gust is always 
from the north-east. When it has 
passed over, a sulphuric and indeed 
loathsome smell, like putridity, remains 
for a long time. ‘The poison which 
occasions this smell, must be deadly; 
for if any unfortunate traveller, too fur 
from shelter, meet the blast, he falls 
immediately ; and, in a few minutes his 
flesh becomes almost black, while both 
it and his bones at once arrive at so 
extreme a state of corruption, that the 
smallest movement of the body would 
separate the one from the other. When 
we listen to these accounts, we can 
easily understand how the Almighty, 
in whose hands are all the instruments 
of nature, to work even the most mira- 
culous effects, might, by this natural 
agent of the Samiell brought from afar, 
make it the brand of death by which the 
destroying angel wrought the destruc- 
tion of the army of Sennacherib. Mine 
host also told me, that at the com- 
mencement of November the nights 
begin to be keen; and then the people 
remove their beds from their airy and 
star-lit canopics at the tops of their 
houses, to the chambers within; a dull, 
but comfortable excliange when the 
winter advances, the cold being fre- 
quently at an exccss to freeze the sur- 
face of the water in their chamber-jars ; 
but almost as soon as the sun rises, it 
turns to its liquid state again. 
ARRIVES AT BAGDAD, 

A stranger arriving from Irak Ajem, 
into this renowned capital of Irak Arabi, 
cannot fail being instantly struck with 
the marked difference between the peo- 
ple before him, and those he left north 
of the mountains. There, the vesture 
was simple and close, though long, with 
a plain-hilted knife stuck in the girdle, 
and the head of the wearer covered with 
a dark cap of shcep-skin. Here, the 
outer garment is ample and flowing, 
the turban high and superbly folded, 
and the costly shawl round the waist 
additionally ornamented with a richly 
embossed dagger. With personages in 


every variety of this gorveone: 
I saw the streets of Bagdad filled 


entrance. Monstrous turbans .. Z 


hues, pelisses, and vests, of silk 
and cloths, in red, bine, rte, mn 
of every shade and fabric cloied i 
moticy groupes who appeared a 
where; some slowly movi 

y Ng along the 
streets, others seated. cross. 
the ground, or mounted on 
the way-side, sipping their coffee and 
occasionally inhaling a more sopo 
vapour from their gilded pipes, with ay 
air of solemnity not to be anticipated 
from such a_tulip-garbed  fratemity 
‘The contrasted appearance of the pal 
coloured and gloomily pompous Tut, 
when compared with the parsimoniously 
clad Persian, sombre in appearance 
even to the black- dye of his beard, yet 
accompanied with the most lively and 
loquacious activity of body and mind, 
amused me much; and in traversing 
these characteristic paths, 1 could not 
but recollect I was now in the far. 
famed city of the Caliphs, the capital of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, through whose re 
mote avenues he and his faithful vizier 
used to wander by night, in disguise, 
to study the characters of his subjects, 
and to reign with justice. 

The outward fashion of the houses 
bore an aspect new to me in the East 
They are built in different stories, with 
window openings thickly latticed ; which 
style giving them an European appear 
ance, I felt a kind of welcoming old. 
acquaintanceship in looking at them; 
that, perhaps, made me prefer theit 
height before the Jow Asiatic dwellings 
I had left in Persia. In proceeding '0 
Mr. Rich’s house, the point whither ¥e 
were moving, we crossed through - 
of the great bazar. It was wr 
with people, and displayed every *” 
of Asiatic commodity for traflic. we 
berless coffee-houses, intermingled aa 
shops, were arranged on cath is} © 
of which were well-stored with a 
and smoking guests, seated in wer “ 
so many painted automatons. 4 ie! 
was a rustling sound of slipperet 
and silken garments, and a low rene 
fonous hum from so numerous 4 rc. 
but nothing like the brisk, a ain 
ments, and clamorous noises aria . 
assemblage of the same sort. oe 
all present were not of the pore ; 
tion; Jews, Armenians, and we ° if 
of the great king’s subjects, a MS , 
the exchange of commerce, pater? 
the swell of human voives 28 


Ea ' pal 
a little; but take it m general, rs 
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sterious crier who called the 
eee merchandise of the fairy 
Parabonoo, then appeared amongst 
them, his sonorous proclamation. would 
have been audibly heard over the usu- 
ally low — sounds from the 
py at large. 
“The city of Bagdad (now to be re- 
ed as the capital of Assyria and 
Babylonia!) is the residence of the 
Pasha; and, according to the character 
of the man who fills that station, pro- 
ceeds a temporary independence of the 
pashalick, or its continued subjection to 
the Sublime Porte. Being so distant 
from the seat of the Ottoman empire, 
the sovereign can seldom stretch his 
hands so far, as to have any substantial 
control over his delegate; and, when 
either Persia or the Arabs chuse to 
annoy the pashalick, its defence is usu- 
ally left to the ways and means of the 
deputed governor. 

Dowd (David) the present pasha, 
who holds the mace of deputed dignity 
ever this far-castern boundary of the 
Ottoman power, like many of the 
Moslem princes, was originally a slave. 
He is a native of Tiflis, and was sold 
when very young, with several compa- 
nions in captivity, to one of his prede- 
cessors, in the rank he now holds. His 
scarcely formed Christian faith, easily 
changed to the profession of Mahome- 
tanism ; and, as he grew towards man- 
hood, he became one of the Georgian 
guards attendant on the person of the 
Pasha of Bagdad. This was a step to 
future trust and honours, to which his 
address and talents introduced him; 
and when his master met his melancholy 
fate, the accomplished Georgian found 
suflicient influence with the divan to 
get himself nominated his successor. 

A day or two after my arrival at the 
residence of Mr. Rich, he accompanied 
me to the palace, where I was to be 
presented in due form to this almost 
independent viceroy. ‘The state he 
assumed was perfectly that of a sove- 
rcign ptince. In himself, his manners 
Were pleasing, his person rather hand- 
‘ome, with an intelligent and_parti- 
— urbane countenance. On his 
“arning that I had passed through 

‘orgia in my way to his capital, the 
‘clings of nature took place of princely 
*erenonies in bis heart. He questioned 
ie repeatedly on the present state of 
— ; on its hope of lasting tran- 
a lity, and consequent welfare ; and as 
—e expressed his great pleasure 

the answers I made, which described 

3 


the prosperity and comfort it enjoys 
under the Russian government. He 
then told me, that his father, mother, 
and brothers, lived in Tiflis; and asked, 
“if he were to write to the Russian go- 
vernor of Georgia, recommending his 
family to that illustrious person’s espe- 
cial protection, did I think it would be 
attended to?” I said, ‘‘ Doubtless; the 
heart of General Yarmoloff was too 
good, not to be ready, of itself, to dis- 
pense kindness; but I was sure he 
would be particularly delighted in any 
opportunity of redoubling his attentions 
tu the pasha’s family; and, above all, 
gratified at receiving a letter from so 
distinguished a prince.” All epistolary 
communication between the great of 
these countries being accompanied by a 
present, his highness proposed to me, 
sending a particularly fine shawl to the 
Russian general; but, in consideration 
of his intended correspondent being a 
cclebrated military character, I took the 
liberty to recommend a sword. On this 
suggestion, the pasha commanded, that 
several of the best should be brought 
before him ; out of which, at his request, 
I chose what I esteemed the most va- 
luable, and that was one of little ex- 
terior ornament, but with a blade well 
adapted to a soldier’s hand. Its temper 
and beauty could not be exceeded in 
any country. Our entertainment in the 
saloon of this Turkish chief, differed ia 
some respects from the like hospitable 
ceremonies in the courts of Persia. 
Soon after taking our seats, which he 
did on our entrance, and opposite to the 
pasha, small portions of sweetmeats 
were presented to us on the end of a 
gold spoon; which was replenished from 
a golden saucer, held by an attendant 
in one hand, while he thus appeared to 
feed us with the other. That over, 
silken towels were spread on our knees, 
and coffee served. ‘These napkins were 
then changed for muslin, finely embroi- 
dercd; and sherbert, in costly little cups, 
given us to drink. This light regale 
being finished, our right hands received 
from a silver ewer, a profuse ablution 
of rose-water, which his highness set us 
the example of bestowing plentifully 
on the beard and mustachios. In order 
to accomplish our perfect fragrance, a 
kind of censer, filled with all sorts of 
aromatic gums, was held by another 
attendant for.a few:seconds near our 
chins; the exquisite exhalations of 
which were carefully wafted by our 
hands over our faces, till the perfume, 


uniting itself with the essence of rose, 
insinuated 
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insinnated its delightful odours through 
all the rongh appendages of our un- 
shaven visages. Here was the actual 
ceremony performed upon us, after 
eating, which I have described as sculp- 
tured on the walls of the banqueting 
chamber in the palace of Persepolis. 
There a group of persons are scen, *‘ one, 
holding a sort of censer, evidently in- 
tended for burning perfumes, while in 
the other hand he carries a vessel re- 
sembling a pail; probably to contain 
the aromatic gums. ‘The man who fol- 
lows him, bears a little bottle sect in the 
palm of his right hand, and in the left 
he holds a picce of linen or towel:” we 
cannot doubt that all this apparatus was 
fo perform the cleansing rite we had 
just gone through. ‘The saloon in which 
we were received, exhibited no gaudy 
varicty of ornament; and those in at- 
tendance, both in demeanour and ap- 
parel, were in unison with its cleanli- 
ness and simple furniture. Most of 
these persons, for they were numerous, 
appeared to be Georgians; a regular 
garde de corps, amounting to several 
hundred well-looking young men of 
acknowledged = bravery and talent, 
having beea the long-established house- 
hold battalion of the pashas of Bagdad. 
Jt is from this body that their favourite 
ministers are usually chosen; and too 
often the ambitious servant manifests 
his gratitude to his master, by engaging 
im intrigues to displace him from his 
authority, or to remove him to a better 
world; that he may, for a bricf while, 
seat himscif on the same slippery chair 
of state! 
THE TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES. 

The ‘Tigris varies as much in the ra- 
pility, as in the depth of its stream, 
both being governed by the periodical 
waters that rush from the mountains of 
Armenia, where its sources are about 
fifiy miles north-west of the valley of 
Diarbeker. It flows thence, with a 
swiftness that gave it the ancient 
Persian name of Teer or Tir, the arrow, 
which is descriptive of its course. ‘The 
average rate of its current is about 
seven know an hour. Its first swell 
takes place in April, and is produced 
by the melting of the winter snows in 
the mountains; its second appears to- 
wards the close of October, or the be- 
ginning of November, and rises imme- 
diately after the annual rains in those 
high regions. But it is only during the 
spring torrents, that a complete inun- 
dation covers the land, and the city of 
Bagdad stands like a castellated island 
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in the midst of a bo 
mighty flood does soa dee This 
its waters to the Tigtis: te OWE ali 
vaster Euphrates, which { Ose OF the 
A ° ow ich flow also from 
rmenia, having received their 
abundance about the be in he 
March, continue increa — 
till the end of April; at which period 
the river being at its highest Pitch, te 
mains so until the expiration of Jam 
and, during that time, having spread is 
welcome waters to meet the overflowing 
Tigris, both united cover the surron 
ing country, west, east, and south, 
beyond the reach of sight. | Soon aly 
they have subsided, spots, which at ths 
season flourish only partially, become 
enriched to an amazing Juxurianey, 
Iecrodotus, speakiig of the fertility of 
Babylonia, ascribes it to the influence 
of the river; but remarks, that it docs 
not, like the Nile, enrich the soil by 
overflowing its banks; the dispersion of 
the waters, he adds, being produced by 
manual Jabour. Rather, we might sy, 
held in check by that means; for, doubt- 
less, the perfeet state of the numerous 
canals, now in ruins, or totally lost, 
would) regulate the diffusion more 
within the limits of what might be 
called voluntary irrigation; and when 
the water is very low, it has always been 
raised to use by machines on its baks: 
The Euphrates, or Phrat, is a much 
more magnificent stream than the Tigts, 
flowing in a more abundant, circuitous, 
and majestic course, from its sources I0 
Armenia, through a length of chanel 
estimated at fourteen thousand miles. 
CLIMATE OF BAGDAD. 
The latitude of Bagdad, from the 
mean observations taken by Mr. Rich 
and others, is 33° 19! 40"; and the lor 
gitude east of Greenwich, 44° 44: 
The climate, in general, has the advat 
tage of parts of Persia, in not “e 
variable in such violent extremes; © 
then its warmest months are cerla } 
insufferable, from the abiding — 
the forty days’ prevalence of the a 
suming samicll, At that, season, 
= ounts in the 
thermometer frequently m heal 
shade, from 120 to 140 degrees os 
according to Fabrenheit. Hence . ra 
easily be conceived that wie 
most genial season here ; and hee 
bitants tell me, that the alr , ‘ell 
comes soft, and of the most de 
salubrity ; particularly, they eh the 
the fifteenth of November to8 
middle of January. 
wards the latter end of 0 
am writing, the skirts of the 
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blast.” seem to be yet hovering over us; 
the heat standing at 90, and has been 
from that to 93, on an average, ever since 
my arrival. When the heat approaches 
ten degrees beyond this point, the inha- 
bitants betake themselves to the refuge 
of certain arched apartments called the 
Zardaub ; constructed deep in the foun- 
dations of the house, for this very pur- 
pose. From their situation they can 
have no windows; therefore catch their 
olimpse of daylight as it may glimmer 
through the doors from the chambers 
above. ‘I'hin matting supplies the place 
of carpets, and every precaution and 
method is pursued that can bring cool- 
ness to these gloomy abodes; where the 
chief part of the natives of Bagdad pass 
the whole of the sultry day, while the at- 
mosphere without retains’ its more 
scorching fires. Atsun-set, each family 
issues from their subterranean shelters, 
and ascending to the top of the house, 
take their evening repast bencath the 
arch of heaven. And under the same 
free canopy, “fanned by tepid airs,” 
they spread their bedding along the 
variously disposed divisions of the roof ; 
whose irregular forms are so contrived, 
to catch every zephyr’s breath that 
passes. In these elevated apartments, 
the natives repose, until the close of 
October; at which time the days be- 
come comparatively coul; and sudden 
blasts blowing up during the night, from 
the north and south-east, render sleep- 
ing in the open air chilling and dan- 
gerous. Hence, at these nocturnal hours, 
the good people begin to nestle into the 
warm corners within the house ; but dur- 
ing the day, they describe the atmo- 
sphere to be every thing that is celestial ; 
so clear, so balmy, so inspiriting, as to 
yield sufficient excuse to the great mo- 
narchs of Persia for deserting the arid 
tegions of their own kingdom at this 
season, to take up a temporary abode in 
the salubrious gardens of Amyites. 
CUSTOMS IN BAGDAD. 

From some sad warp in the present 
government, hardly a year clapses with- 
out making an apparent necessity, under 
the plea of apprehended scarcity and 
Consequent tumults, for driving some 
hundreds of the poor inhabitants from 
within the walls, to seck their bread, on 
chance, beyond them. That such fears 
are not groundless, is certain; want of 
Brain creating high prices, and high 
Prices exciting famishing poverty to 
lespair and revolt. Such scarcily arises 


ev two causes, First, oppression in 
— taxation on the husbandman, 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 370. 


by robbing him of its fruits, paralyses 
his industry; and, relaxing his labours, 
less corn is grown, less profit is pro- 
duced to the revenue; exaction then 
comes in the place of due payment: and 
the peasantry, driven to desperation, 
abandoning their villages, seek employ- 
ment inthe city. There the defalcation 
of grain makes itself speedily known ; 
and the new ingress of claimants renders 
the want more apparent every hour. 
To obviate this difficulty, the sammary 
measure is resorted to of annually 
banishing the most miserable of the in- 
habitants; to starve in the desert, to 
wander to the mountains; or, abiding 
nearcr home, to league themselves with 
robbers, and support themselves and 
families by plundering and murder, 

We sce poverty and distress in the 
Christian countries of Europe ; but we 
must come to the East to witness the 
one endured without pity, and the other 
only noticed to have fresh afflictions 
heaped upon it. I do not mean to say, 
that there are not amiable exceptions to 
this remark ; but where charity is not a 
leading principle of duty, the selfishness 
of human nature readily turns from the 
painful or expensive task of sympa- 
thising with the miserable. General 
hospitality, and universal benevolence, 
arise from totally different motives; and 
are, often, as completely distinct in 
their actions. The one is bestowed on 
grounds of probable reciprocity of be- 
nefit; the other, when not commanded 
by religion, can only arise from the com- 
passion of adisinterested heart. Hence, 
though we find individual instances of 
this species of benevolence in all coun- 
tries, it is only where Christianity pre- 
vails, that care of the poor is practised as 
a national concern. In the midst of the 
scenes just described, acting within and 
without the walls of Bagdad, luxury 
grows as rankly round the rich, as in 
the most prosperous cilics ; and the ex- 
pences lavished on “singing-men, and 
singing-women,” brought from afar, are 
equally enormous. The ladies of Bag- 
dad, in particular, appear to be singu- 
larly inclined to festivity; and their as- 
semblies, like those of our own country 
women, are generally held during the 
later hours of the twenty-four. They 
usually meet, by invitation, at the harem 
of some one of the wives of the chief 
officers of state ; where due care has been 
taken to provide the best female 
dancers, singers, and musicians, that the 
city affords; and thither, about sun-set, 
the several bidden guests assemble, in 
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the most lovely groups of youth and 
beauty, attended by their serving-wo- 
men bearing their narquillies ; a sort of 
hooker or kalionn, of which even the 
most delicate of the fair sex in these 
countries are remarkably fond. Before 
I procecd with the details of the enter- 
tainment, it may not be amiss to stop, 
and «describe the dresses of the ladies, 
in the customary style of drawing-room 
paraphernalia. 

Women of the first couscyuence here 
go about on ordinary occasions on foot, 
and with scarcely any attendants; it 
being the ctiquette to avoid, when in 
public, every striking distinction of ap- 
pearance. In compliance with this 
fashion, all the fair sex of the city, high 
and low, walk abroad in the blue- 
checked chadre ; its folding drapery hav- 
ing no other mark of an august wearer, 
than a few gold threads woven into its 
border, Instead of the white towel-like 
veil of the Persians, these ladies eonecal 
their faces behind a much more hideous 
mask ; a b'ack stuff envelope of horse- 
hair, The liberty they possess, of pay- 
ing visits without the surveillance of a 
male guard, and under these impene- 
trable garbs, are privileges perhaps too 
friendly to a licence their husbands do 
not intend. So mach the reyerse is the 
cease with Persian women of rank, they 
hardly move but on horseback, and es- 
corted always by trainsef eunuchs, and 
other trusty vigilants. 

When the fair pedestrians of Bagdad 
issue from behind their clouds, on enter- 
ing their own apartments, or these of the 
ladies they go to visit, dresses are dis- 
played in every group, of the most 
gorgeous magnificence; for it may ea- 
sily be conceived, that rivalry with re- 
gard to personal eharms, and graceful 
habiliments, flourishes amongst the 
belles of an Eastern harem, as gaily as 
with those of an European bali-room. 
The wives of the higher classes in 
Bagdad are usnally selected from the 
mest beautiful girls that ean be obtained 
from Georgia and Circassia; and, to 
their natural charms, in like manner 
with their captive sisters all over the 
Fast, they add the fancied embellish- 
ments of painted complexions, hands 
and feet dyed with henna, and their hair 
and eye-brows stained with the rang, or 
prepared indigo-leaf, Chains of gold, 
and collars of pearls, with various or- 
naments of precious stones, decorate the 
upper part of their persons, while solid 
bracelets of gold, in shapes resembling 
serpents, clasp their wrists and ancles, 


Silver and golden tissued 
only form their turbans, By we 


their under-garments, In rms 4 
ample pelisse is made of — 


costly shawl, and, in cold ; 
and bordered with the shotat ra 
The dress is altogether very “ 
by its easy folds, and glittering transpa. 
rency, shewing & fine shape to advay. 
tage, without the immodest €X posure of 
the open vest of the Persian ladies, The 
hambler females generally move abroad 
with faces totally unveiled, having 
handkerchief rolled round their heads, 
from beneath which their hair hans 
down over their shoulders, while anothe 
piece of linen passes under their chin, i 
the fashion of the Georgians. Their 
garment is a gown of a shift form, 
reaching to their ankles, open before, 
and of a grey colour. Their feet arc 
completely naked. Many of the very 
inferior classes stain their bosoms with 
the figures of circles, half-moons, stats, 
&e. ina bluish stamp. bn this barbaric 
embellishment, the poor damsel of Irak 
Arabi has one point of vanity resembling 
that of the ladies of Irak Ajem. The 
former frequently adds this frighttul 
cadaverous hue to her lips; and, to cow 
plete the savage appearance, thrusts 
ring through ber right nostril, pendent 
with a flat button-like ornament st 
round with bine or red stones. 
THE RUIN OF AKARKOUFF. 

I lost no time in making arrangements 
for visiting the eminence, called that of 
Akarkouff, ‘The late successes of the 
Arabs, having emboldened them to - 
vance in plundering parties, even _ 
walls of the city, it had become ¢ 
gerous to go to the smallest — 
without a guard ; I therefore set © “ 
this my first expedition to explore the 
colossal relics of these ‘Titan — 
with an adequate escort, — 
good company of the two gente. 
attached to Mr. Rich's — 
crossed the bridge of the ‘Tigris ' 
western shore; and again travcrsmg 
large suburb, with the still — 
sive remains of old Bagdad ing 
walls, our party took a north we tof 
tion over the plain, towards ihe oon 
my present curiosity ; which lay - ay 
ral miles’ distance. ‘The tract © mat 
try we passed over this morning "7 ibe 
larly overflowed by the pore 
river ; and many spots were “ ough 10 
dried up, of an expanse wide . conse: 
be called little lakes. . The sot, na 
quently, 
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mains of the numerous canals, which, in 
firmer days, conveyed away the super- 
faons waters fram the whole land of 
Shinar, show the great care of the an- 
cient inhabitants to cultivate the ground 
to the utmost power of husbandry, 
Near to these broken embankments, 
rise mounds of higher elevation ; mark- 
ing, no doubt, the sites of the villages, 
once inhabited by these industrious 
asantry, who wrought on those banks, 
and ia the ficlds now abandoned to the 
desert. 

The pile to which we were directing 
our steps, is called by the Arabs Lel/ 
Nimrood, and by the Turks Nemrood 
Tepassé, both of which appellations 
mean the 7ii/l, not, as some would trans- 
late them, the tower of Nimrod. ‘The 
tem Akarkoulf, given by the Awbs, is 
intended to signify the ground only 
around it; and the word, having no dis. 
tinct meaning in the Arabic language, 
most probably was the name of some 
ancient city of the Babylonians, long 
ago disappeared, 

On arriving at the huge pyramidal 
mass which appeared in the center of 
this tract, we found it standing upon a 
gently gradual elevation, ascending from 
the perfect level upwards of sixty yards. 
This apparently foundation-hill, though 
in fact only a collection of rubbish round 
the pile itself, consists of loose sandy 
earth, intermixed with fragments of 
burnt brick, pottery, and a kind of hard 
clay partially vitrified. I measured one 
6f the baked bricks that was nearly en- 
lire ; it formed a square of twelve inches, 
in thickness two and three quarters, and 
was of an excessively hard substance. 
No characters whatever were traccable 
on this specimen, nor on any of the 
fragments we saw. From the gentle 
elevation just described, rises an cuor- 
mous solidly-built mass,- crowning -it 
like a rock, and composed entirely of 
sun-dried brick. Its present irregular 
shape, worn away by time, and furrowed 
by the rain of ages, leaves no possibility 
ol doing more than conjecturing its ori- 
giwal form, Its sides face the cardinal 
polats. Neither mounds nor any rub- 
hish of ancient decay, track its more 
distant vicinity in any direction except 
tothe East, where, not many paces from 
the foot of the Tepessé, a couple of ex- 
tensive and high heaps of ruins, com- 
posed of the same materials with those 
of their more gigantic neighbour, vary 
the perfect flat of the plain. The height 
. the Tepessé, from the summit of the 
stadual slope, from which the more 


ponderous fabric shoots upwards, to the 
towering irregular top of the whole, may 
be about a bundred and twenty-five or 
thirty feet ; and its creumference at the 
bottom of this upper structure, is thrée 
hundred feet; which huge pile, at about 
ten feet in a perpendicular line from its 
base,. measures a hundred feet in the 
breadth of its face. From its founda- 
tion, and the whole way up to its sum- 
mit, the different layers of sun-dried 
brick or clay, of which it is composed, 
may be traced with great precision. 
But the several courses vary so much in 
height, that some are twelve, othets 
cighteen, or twenty feet; while every 
brick in each layer of the course is 
united to its neighbour by a thin liiing 
of pure slime; no other cemetit what- 
ever being visible ; though each horizon- 
tal division between these courses is 
marked by a stratum of reeds, similar fo 
those which at present grow all over the 
marshy parts of the plain. They bed 
every fifth or sixth layer of brick, toa 
thickness of two inches, lying regularly 
one over the other, unmixed with any 
other substance ; and, as the adjacent 
part of the bricks gradually crumbfe 
away, these sfrata project from the sur- 
face, and are very distinguishable at a 
considerable distance. ‘Their state ‘of 
preservation is indeed wonderful; the 
only apparent difference, between them 
and the gathered growth of the preseut 
year, seeming to be, that these of so re- 
mote a harvest are of a darker hue. I 
drew a large quantity out, and found 


‘many of them two fect in length. It 


does not appear that in constructing 
these sun-dried bricks, any straw was 
mixed with the fabrick; and in exa- 
mining various fragments of burnt 
brick, [ sought in vain for a morsel of 
bitumen. ‘The whole of this curious 


pile seems to be solid, excepting where 


certain square perforations, going di- 
rectly through, must intersect each 
other in the heart of the building, and 
were, probably, intended to preserve it 
from damp, by the constant succession 
of free air. There is also, on its north- 
ern face (which is nearly perpendicular,) 
and.at a considerable clevaaun from the 
base, an opening of an oval form, rather 
larger than a common-sized window; 
but it does not penetiate farther into the 
pile than six or eight feet. 
From the already mentioned ruins 
and mounds near to the Tcepessé, some 
traces of a former city are certainly ap- 
parent ; and the scripture account of the 


establishurent of Nimrod in this codntry, 
gives 
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gives authority for secking in it the re- 
mains of several places of that conse- 
quence, besides those of the great capi- 
tal. The wordsare these, from Genesis, 
* And the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” Hence, 
we may find one here; and the third 
name in the above enumeration seems 
not very dissimilar to that of Akarkouff. 

Immense pyramidal piles, like this of 
the Tepessé Nemrood, at Akarkouff, 
seem to be peculiar marks by which we 
may discover the sites, at least, of the 
earliest settlements of mankind; but to 
what different purposes they were se- 
verally applied, must, with most of 
them, always remain a matter of con- 
jecture. With regard to the Tepessé, 
I should suppose the mass we now see 
to be no more than the base of some 
lofticr superstructure, probably de- 
signed for the double use of a temple 
and an observatory; a style of sacred 
edifice common with the Chaldeans, 
and likely to form the principal object 
in every city and town devoted to the 
idolatry of Belus, and the worship of 
the stars. 

THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 

November 9th, 1818.—I was now 
fully embarked on my long-anticipated 
expedition; and having passed the gate 
of the western suburb, I looked around 
me on the vast extended Chaldean 
plain east of the Euphrates, with a de- 
light that scemed for some minutes to 
send me on the wing over its whole 
interesting tract; ranging both sides of 
that mighty river, and to wherever the 
majesty of Babylon had flowed down its 
vencrable stream. 

According to Herodotus, the walls 
were sixty miles in circumference, built 
of large bricks cemented together with 
bitumen, and raised round the city in 
the form of an exact square ; hence they 
measured fifteen miles along each face. 
They were cighty-seven feet thick, and 
three hundred and fifty high, protected 
on the outside hy a vast ditch lined with 
the same materials, and proportioned in 
depth and width to the elevation of the 
walls. They were entered by twenty- 
five gates on each sides, made of sulid 
brass; and additionally strengthened by 
two hundred and fifty towers. Within 
these walls rose the multitudinous 
streets, palaces, and other great works 
of Babylon; including the temple of 
Belus, the hanging gardens, and all the 
magnificence which constituted this cit y 
the wonder of the world. A branch of 






Artienia, &, 
the Euphrates flowed through the ;; 


from the north to the me and y,. 
. as 


crossed by a strong bridge, Constructo 


at the foundation, of large stones fas 


tenecd together with le 
While it was building, then’, 
the river was turned into a |a = 
to the west of the town, which had “~ 
cut to the extent of forty square tiles 
and seventy-five feet deep, for 4 rc 
nobler purpose; to receive the same 
ample stream, while the great artifcis 
banks were erecting of brick on exc 
side of the bed of the river, to secur 
the country from its too abundant oye. 
flow. Canals were cut for this PUrpose 
also; one of these led to the immeng 
basin already described, which, whey 
required, disembogued the river into jt 
capacious bosom ; and always continued 
to receive its superflux ; returning the 
water, when necessary, by various 
sluices to fructify the ground, During 
the three great empires of the East, uo 
tract of the whole appears to have been 
so reputed for fertility and riches a 
the district of Babylonia; and all arising 
from the due management of this 
mighty stream. Herodotus mentions, 
that even when reduced to the rank of 
province, it yielded a revenue to the 
kings of Persia that comprised half thei 
income. And the terms in which the 
Scriptures describe its natural, 4s wel 
as acquired, supremacy when it wasthe 
imperial city, evidence the same facts 
‘They call it, ‘“ Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldec’s 
excellency: ‘The Lady of Kingdoms, 
given to pleasure; that dwellest car 
lessly, and sayest in her heart, J - 
and there is none else beside me: 
But now, in the same gs 
uage, we may say, “She sis 
nat on the am There is 00 
more a throne for thee, O daughter o 
the Chaldeans!” And for the abut 
dance of the country, it has vanished as 
clean away, as if “the besom of a 
lation” had indeed swept it from 
to south; the whole land, from the mt 
skirts of Bagdad to the on ¢ 
of sight, lying a melancholy = - 
The present population of | ar 
of the country consists of a rae 
Arabs, called the tribe of Zob } 
from their situation, being Mn 
contact with the Turks, they ee 
their national character ofindepenm™ 
and acquired in its stead rather ja of 
ing than elevating habits ~ 1 i 
tranquillity from openly decia 


ie chicl af¢ 
fare, these people and tue eons 














responsible to the government of the 
Pasha for the general security of the 
road from casual depredators ; but ander 
the present circumstances, when their 
brethren of the desert issue forth in 
such formidable hordes, these poor crea- 
tures dare harldly show their heads, 

If [complained of want of cleanliness 
in the persons of the Persian lower 
orders, L have not terms to express the 
excecding loathsomeness of the Arab 
Fellah. ‘The skins of these people are 
actually ingrained with dirt; and the 
male children, additionally embrowned 
by the roasting sun, run about till thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age, without the 
shadow of a garment. ‘The mothers 
answer pretty well to the description I 
have already given of the lowest class in 
Bagdad. ‘The only difference appears 
tobe, that here their shift-like gowns are 
always of a coarse red flannel, open a 
yood way down in front, buttoned at the 
neck, and touching the ankles and 
wrists; both of which extremities are 
usually adorned with massive silver 
rings. Strings of many-coloured beads 
hang on their tattooed necks, sometimes 
enriched with a silver or gold coin. A 
black bandkerchief binds their heads, 
beneath which devolve their long un- 
combed tresses. ‘Ihe nose is never 
without its weighty ring also, which 
gives rather a snuffling grace to the 
voice of the wearer. 

The men do not, like the Turks and 
Persians, shave their heads; but, letting 
their hair grow, its dark locks much in- 
crease the wild and often haggard ap- 
pearance of their roughly bearded 
visages, They frequently are seen with- 


out other covering than the kaffia or 


cloak, formed of an extremely broad- 
striped stuff. ‘This is the domestic at- 
lire, in which they are met in the vici- 
nity of their homes; but when they go 
farther a-field, they put on_a brown 
Woollen tunic, girt about the middle 
with a stout leathern belt, armed with a 
short wooden club, or a long crooked 
dagger, Most of them carry, in addi- 
lion, a Scymetar, and a small ronnd 
shield. The head-dress of Arab men 
‘ppears the point to which they pay the 
most attention, It is usually of onc 
lashion with all; being composed of a 
yellow and red picce of stuff, wound 
round the brows like a close turban, with 
—— ends hanging long upon the 
— The wearer sometimes throws 
a them across his chin ; which piece 
pa sh? falling on his shoulder, can- 

“s his neck and the whole of the 
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lower part of his face. From the folds 
round his forchead, depend two twisted 
braids of long black hair; which add not 
a little of the savage to the wily air of 
the lower orders of this tribe. 

Nov. 1l0th.—We left the khaun* of 
Iskanderia at half-past seven o’clock 
this morning. Soon after clearing* the 
numerous low heaps of ruins and :b- 
bish diverging from the place, we dis- 
covered the golden cupola of Mosseib, 
reflecting the rising sun, in a direction 
south 40° west. Having travelled 
about four miles farther, the usual traces 
of former buildings spread a vast way on 
the rest of our road ; and one relic, not 
inferior in bulk to that of Boursa 
Shishara, stood very conspicuous. It 
was built of unburnt bricks, marked at 
their lines of union with no other ce- 
ment than that of slime ; neither reeds, 
nor straw, appeared outwardly ; and at 
first I judged it to have been of more 
recent construction than the former pile 
I had ascénded ; but, on examining some 
broken picces of the bricks, which lay 
thickly around, I found several bearing 
remnants of cuneiform inseriptions ; 
proof sufficient of the antiquity of the 
materials at Ieast. But whether the 
place, of which the edifice they com- 
posed had formed a part, were coeval 
with Babylon, or was = afterwards 
erected out of her remaius, cannot easily 
be determined. Yet, so extensive and 
numerous are the traces of former build- 
ings onthe spot, we must conclude that 
sumething like a town has existed bere ; 
and if the historical accounts are to be 
depended on, that the original dimen- 
sions of Babylon extended to a length 
and breadth of fificen miles, the adja- 
cent great villages, or minor towns, 
usually attendant on metropolitan cities, 
might very well reach thus far. 

Mahowil lies four miles from tlic 


-Hadgé’s khaun; aud is only separated 


from the plain more immediatcly con- 
nected with the remains of Babylon, by 
the embankments of two once noble ca- 
nals, very near each other, and running 
almost due east and west. In the first, 
which we crossed hy a brick bridge, we 
saw water, ‘These canals seem at pre- 
sent to be regarded as the boundary, 
whence the decided vestiges of the great 
city commence ; and we svou disco- 
vered their widely spreading tracks. 
In crossing the bridge, which leads tu 
those immense tumuli of temples, pa- 
laces, and human habitations of every 
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description; now buried in sbapeless 
heaps, and a silence profound as the 
grave; I could not but feel an unde- 
scribable awe, in thus passing, as it were, 
into the gates of “ fallen Babylon.” 

Between this bridge and Hillah 
(sumething more than eight miles dis- 
tan), three piles of great magnitude 
particularly attract attention; but there 
are many minor objects to arrest investi- 
gation in the way. A mound of consi- 
derable elevation rose on our left as we 
rode along, not five hundred yards from 
the second embankment; its sloping 
sides were covered with broken bricks, 
aud other fragments of past buildings, 
while the ground around its base pre- 
sented a most nitrous surface. Ata few 
hundred yards onward again, another 
mound projected of still greater height, 
and from it branched subordinate eleva- 
tions In several directions, I here had 
a fine view of the great oblong pile, 
called by the Arabs Mujelibé, or rather 
Mukallibe, “ the overturned:” an attri- 
butive term, which, however, they do 
not confine to this sublime wreck alone ; 
other remains, in this immense ficld of 
ruin, bearing the same striking designa- 
tion of the manner of its fall. Mujclibé 
bore from the clevation on which we 
stuod, south 10° west. Having pro- 
eceded about a couple of miles trom the 
two canal ridges near Mahowil, we 
ndvanced to another and higher em- 
bankment, of a totally different appear- 
ance from thatofa water-couise. [tran 
almost due cast and west, until lost to 
the eye in the horizon on both sides. I 
rode a considerable way along its base, 
to examine whether there might not be 
some trace of a ditch, and, though I did 
not discover any, nor, indeed, aught that 
was at all answerable to our ideas of 
what would have been even a fragment 
of the vast bulwark-walls of ‘Babylon, 
yet I saw no cause to doubt its being a 
rembant of some minor interior boun- 
dary. 

The whole of our road was on a tolera- 
bly equal track ; excepting where una- 
voidably broken by small mounds, de- 
tached picces of canal embankments, 
and other indications of a place in ruins; 
mingled with marshy hollows in the 
ground, and large nitrous spots, from the 
deposits of accumulated rubbish, In- 
deed it was almost impossible to note, 
while their number confused our anti- 
quarian rescarches, the endless ramifica- 
tions of minor aqueducts, whose remains 
intersected the way. At about four 
miles in advance from the lung single 


embank ment, or j ere “a 

ent, or interio : 

I mentioned before, ae ne 
spacious canal; beyond which oa 
eastward, the plain appeared a be the 
interrupted flat. - 

An hour and a quarter more 

us to the north-east shore of the Eu 
phrates, hitherto totally excluded from 
our view by the intervening long and 
varied lines of ruin, which now pro 
claimed to us ON every side, that we 
were, indeed, in the midst of what had 
been Babylon. From the point on 
which we stood, to the base of ujelihe, 
Jarge masses of ancient ‘foundation 
spread on our right, more resembling 
natural hills in appearance, than mounds 
covering the remains of former great 
and splendid edifices. ‘Tv the eastward 
also, chains of these undulating heap 
were visible, but many not higher than 
the generality of the canal embankments 
we had passed. The whole view was 
particularly solemn. The majestic 
stream of the Euphrates wandering in 
solitude, like a pilgrim monarch through 
the silent ruins of his devastated king- 
dom, still appeared a noble river, even 
under all the disadvantages of its desert. 
tracked course. Iis banks were hoay 
with reeds, and the grey osier willows 
were yet there, on which the captives of 
Israel hung up their harps, and, while 
Jcrusalem was not, refused to be com- 
forted. But how is the rest of the scene 
changed since then! At_ that time, 
these broken hills were palaces ; those 
long undulating mounds, streets; this 
vist solitude, filled with the busy mab. 
jects of the proud daughter of the a 
Now, ‘ wasted with misery,” her habe 
tations are not to be found; and, " 
herself, ** the worm is spread over 
Our road bent, from the immediate - 
of the river, to the south-east ; and, a “ 
crossing the bed of a very wide cane, 
almost close to the bank we were leav- 
ing, we entered on an opel a 
which I saw the extensive sags 
of the Kiahya Bey. 1 he yas a long 
lay a couple of miles beyond | ‘put en 
stretch of low-bulwarked wall, bu ‘ 
glittering on 
rets, and the tops of Nei net greet 


boughs from the g 
pleasant avenucs we soon approa’” 
the gates of 7 regrel 
them, I found a house pre t side 
the suburb of the city, on the cas 


of the river, and not far from desirable 


I could not bave had 8 plies anil 
situation, for comparative interest 
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" jnterest of prospect. 
~ jad occupied nearly nine hours, and over 
» a space of ground about the same as the 
> day before, namely, twenty-eight miles. 


- west of Hillah. 
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Our ride this day 


November 12th.—By the appointed 


hour this morning, the kiahya’s officer 
> appeared before my gate, at the head of 
>, hundred well-armed men, some of 
> whom were Arabs, all fairly mounted, 
' and ready to attend me to that part of 
» the desolated land of Shinar which lies 
” west of the Euphrates. 
object was the Birs Nimrood; the 
’ tower mentioned by Neibuhr with so 
- mach regret at his having been pre- 
' yented, by apprehension of the wild 
tribes in the desert, from closely exa- 
| mining its prodigious remains. But the 
observations he was enabled to make, 
- however short of his wishes, were sufli- 
' cient to awaken in him an idea, now 


My immediate 


ably supported by the more compre- 


_ hensive investigations of the present 


British resident at Bagdad, that in this 


_ pile we see the very Tower of Babel, 
the stupendous artificial mountain 
' erected by Nimrod in the plain of 
| Shinar, and on which, in after-ages, 
_ Nebuchadnezzar raised the temple of 


It lies about six miles south- 
On leaving the suburb 
on the eastern shore of the river, we 


Belus. 


_ crossed a bridge of thirty-six pontoons, 


all considerably smaller than those over 
the Tigris at Bagdad, and like them in 
a neglected state, ‘The width of the 
Euphrates at this’ passage, is four hun- 
dred and thirty feet. On quitting the 
crazy timbers of the bridge, which gave 
terrible note of insecurity, under the 
tramping feet of my attendant troopers, 
we entered the most considerable part 
of the town of Hillah; and, after riding 
through a narrow and crowded bazar, 
nearly suffocated with the double evils 
of heat and stench, and thence procecd- 
ing along three or four close streets, at 
utervals opened to the fresh air by in- 
lervening heaps of ruins, we reached 
the western gate, called that of ‘Tah- 
masia, Which happily delivered us into 
a freer atmosphere. We left the high 
hanks of the ‘l'ajya canal on our right, 
*, as it is otherwise called, the Ali 
Pasha trench, (cut to defend the town 
rom the marauders of the desert,) run- 
hing ina direction north-west; and ra- 
Pidly over the apparently boundless 
plain, found the ground in gencral per- 
leetly flat, and in parts. very marshy. 

Y eyes ranged on all sides, while 
*rossing this vast barren tract, which, 
‘ssuredy, had of old been covered, if 


not by closcly compacted streets, at 
least with the parks and gardens at- 
tached to distinct mansions, or divisions 
of this once imperial city; but all was 
withered and gone, and, comparatively, 
level to the very horizon, till the object 
of my expedition presented _ itself, 
standing alone in the solitary waste 
like the awlul figure of Prophecy herself, 
pointing to the fulfilment of her word. 
At the moment of my first seeing it, 
the tower bore from us south 7° west; 
to which point we made direct forward, 
hastening our spced as we approached 
nearer the stupendous pile. During 
almost the whole of our ride, I had ob- 
served numerous spots on the plain, 
shewing the saline encrustment usually 
found where buildings have formerly 
stood; also a long line of broken bank 
on our left: but here, at about five 
miles from Hillah, certainly commenced 
the first western very clevated traces of 
former edifices, beginning with some 
considerable mounds, near to the re- 
mains of an old canal, through whose 
bed we passed, and which stretched 
first southward, and then bent west- 
ward. About six hundred yards fur- 
ther brought us to a second canal of 
vaster dimensions than the preceding, 
being full thirty yards across, with very 
high embankments, broken “into a suc- 
cession of little hillocks. ‘This canal 
took a direction to our right for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, corresponding 
to the line of the other on our left; run- 
ning first north and west, then taking a 
sweep gradually duc south, bent again, 
and (according to the observation I 
could make by my glass, while standing 
on one of the hillocks,) described a line 
to the eastward, till it joined the nar- 
rower canal through whose channel we 
had recently passed. ‘The space thus 
inclosed, seemed to be about two miles ; 
forming, though in ruins, the outlines 
of a vast court, or area, round the sub- 
limest monument of the past, still rear- 
ing its shattered summit towards the 
Heavens. On observing the range of 
these canals, or trenches, it struck me, 
that the inner bank may have been a 
wall; and in that case, the surrounding 
channel becomes a feature of exterior 
defence. Almost all over the ground 
between the base of the great pile itself 
and these boundaries, abundant vestiges 
of former building are visible; exhibit- 
ing uneven heaps of various sizes, CO- 
vered with masses of broken brick, tiles, 
and vitrified fragments, all silently elo- 


quent of some former signal overthrow. 
: On 
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ee iF , On coming within this traceable area, 
Bert. I found its irregular surface thronged 
ap iets with the Kiahya’s horsemen; while the 
me i? commander bimself, with the leaders of 
a! 


his troops, had dismounted, and were 
already ascended into the mount itself. 
This intelligence did not delight me 
quite so much as my informer scemed 
to anticjpate; for these were compa- 


: 
t :4 4 . . . 
at nions in my researches I had neither 


im) | expected nor desired ; being well aware 
i that the formality of court ceremonies 
would ill agree with the freedom of my 


mie purposed movements. I do not deny 


that their groups were eminently pic- 

turesque, and, from their magnificent 

or wildly various Asiatic costume, 

mingled more harmoniously with the 

character of this vencrable wonder of 

the Kast, than the garb of a European 

stranger; but yct their presence was 

discordant to me; for, perhaps, that 

strange European garb covered the only 

breast present, which felt the solemn 

import of that still existing pile, up 

whose acclivities he was slowly ascend- 

ing; and amidst whose awfully stricken 

ae summits he found the ‘Turkish com- 
, 4 : mander, quictly seated amongst his 
i officers, smoking his pipe, while await- 
ing the coffee his servants were prepar- 
ing in another part of the stupendous 
Wt ruin! ‘The moment I appeared before 
ie him, Le rose and welcomed me ; declar- 
if | ing, with all the pomp of oriental com- 
pliment, that, “ though he had accorded 

me a personal guard for short excur- 

sions, he valued my life too highly to 
ri permit its being exposed to the dangers 
a of the desert, without an escort ade- 
quate to his friendship,—himself! Of 

course, I duly thanked him, though in 

far humbler language; and, probably, 

therefore much nearer the level of his 

real motive, which, I suspect, was cu- 

riosity, rather than such superabundant 

zeal in my service. It is a common 

idea with the Turks here, that the true 

object with Europeans, in visiting the 

banks of the Euphrates, is not to ex- 

plore antiquities, as we pretend, but to 

make a laborious pilgrimage to these 

almost shapeless relics of a race of un- 

believers more ancient than ourselves; 

and to perform certain mysterious re- 

ligious rites before them, which excite 

no small curiosity amongst the faithful, 

to pry into. However, nothing of this 

} was shewn, by either my illustrious 
ie escort or any of his body-guard; and, 
o after civilly enduring an hour’s delay in 
my pursuits, by remaining in his com- 

pany, I left him to his repose, or his 
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Persia, Armenia, & 
own pious ablutions ; and d | 


pile, to regular! ad 
servations, Y COMMeNCE iy o, 
F a present shape and dj 
us huge mass of building. w 
from the East, appears like — 
hill, sweeping irregularly upwards {y, 
wards its western aspect, in a broad 
pyramidal form. It measures at 
base 694 yards, (3082 fect ;) at least» 
nearly that, as the dilapidated State of 
the outline there would allow Me to a. 
certain. On looking towards its eastern 
face, it extends in width 153 yards (459 
feet,) and presents two stages of |i 
the first shewing an elevation of about 
60 feet, cloven in the middle into a 
deep ravine, and intersected in all d. 
rections by furrows, channelled there 
by the descending rains of succeeding 
ages. ‘Ihe summit of this first stage, 
stretches in rather a flattened sweep to 
the base of the second ascent, which 
springs out of the first in a steep ani 
abrupt conical form, terminated at th 
top by a solitary standing fragment of 
brick-work, like the ruin of a tower. 
Irom the foundation of the whole pile, 
to the base of this piece of ruin, mea- 
sures about 200 fect; and from the bot- 
tom of the ruin to its shattered top, are 
35 feet. On the western side, the entire 
mass rises at once from the plain in one 
stupendous, though irregular pyramidal 
hill, broken, in the slopes of its sweeping 
acclivities, by the devastations of time 
and rougher destruction. ‘The southem 
and uworthern fronts are particularly 
abrupt towards the point of the brick 
ruin ; but in both these views we havea 
profile of -the first stage of the Bir, 
which I fully described in approaching 
the eastern face. My advance to cr 
northern steep was much inlcereyts 
by large masses of fine and solid brie 
work, projecting from amongst the Ht 
spreading heaps of rubbish at its -. 
and which had evidently been par's a 
the original facing of the lower — 
of the pile. I shall deseribe oer 
fragments more particularly see 
meanwhile — that it 1s 00!) 
the northern side they occur. 
The tower-like ruin on the — 
summit is a solid mass, va am 
feet broad, construeted of the ro 
beautiful brick masonry, and _-ter te 
the apparent angle of some is 
originally of a square shape; er shit of 
of which stand on the east, 10% 0. 
thirty-five feet, and to the sou top 10 
two feet. It is rent from ae 
nearly. half-way to the bottoms: vably 
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fionably by some great convulsion of nae 
jure, or some even more extraordinary 
destructive efforts of man, The mate- 
rials of the masonry are furnace-burnt 


t inicks, of @ much thinner fabrick than 


most of those which are found east of 


) the river, on the spot to which some 


writers confine the remains of Babylon. 
I had not explored that ground when I 
jirst visited the Birs Nimrood ; but Thad 
seen many of the Babylonian bricks at 
Hillah, forming the court and walls of 


' jhe house I inhabited; and which had 


> jcen brought from the mounds of the 
‘ancient great city, to assist in crecting 


" the modern miscrable town, 


The ce- 


~ ment which holds the bricks together, 
- that compose the ruin on the summit of 
the Birs, is so hard, that my most vio- 


> Tent attempts could not separate them. 
- Hence I failed in discovering whether 


these bore any inscriptive stamps on 
' their surface; marks invariably found, 
where they exist at all, on the side of the 


' bricks which faces downwards. 
' they were so placed, we cannot gucss ; 
but so it is, in all the primitive remains 


Why 


of ancient Babylonia ; but in the more 


_ modern structures of Bagdad, Hillah, 


aud other places erected out of her 


spoils, these inscribed bricks are seen 


facing in all directions. While on the 
summit of the Birs, I examined many of 
the fine brick fragments which lay near 
the foot of the piece of standing wall, to 
see whether bitumen had been used any 
where in their adhesion, but I could not 
trace the smaliest bit. ‘The cement 
throughout was lime, spread in a very 
thin layer, not thicker than a quarter of 
an inch, between each brick and its 
neighbour ; and, thin as this ce:nent was 
laid, it contained a spreading of straw 
through the midst of it. The standing 
piece of ruin is perforated in ranges of 
square openings; through which the 
light and air have free passage. ‘Fhe 
latter admission may have been deemed 
hecessary to preserve the interior of the 
building from the abiding influence of 
damp. Lor, that this tower-like relic is 
arcmains of what formerly constituted 
‘part of some interior division of the 
gteat pile itself, E shall presently at- 
lemptto shew. At the foot of this piece 
of wall, on its southern and western 
sides, besides the minor fragments I 
have just mentioned as having inspected 
in search of bitumen, lay several im- 
Meuse unshapen masses of similar fine 
brick-work ; some entirely changed toa 
Slate of the hardest vitrification, and 
olhers only partially so. In many might 
Moxtuty Mag. No, 370. 
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be traced the gradual effects of the con- 
suming power which had produced so 
remarkable an appegrance; exhibiting 
parts burnt to that variegated dark hue, 
seen in the vitrificd matter lying about in 
glass manufactories; while through the 
whole of these awful testimonies of the 
fire, (whatever fire it was!) which, 
doubtless, hurled them from theiroriginal 
clevation, the regular lines of the cement 
are visible, and so hardened in common 
with the bricks, that when the masses 
are struck they ring like glass. On ex- 
amining the base of the standing wall, 
contiguous to these huge trausmuted 
substances, it is found totally free from 
any similar changes, in short, quite in its 
original state ; hence I draw the conclu- 
sion, that the consuming power acted 
from above, and that the scattered ruin 
fell from some higher point than the 
summit of the present standing fragment. 
The heat of the fire which produced 
such amazing effects, must have burnt 
with the force of the strongest furnace ; 
and from the general appearance of the 
cleft in the wall, and these vitrified 
masses, I should be inclined to attribute 
the catastrophe to lightning from hea- 
ven. Ruins, by the explosion of any 
combustible matter, would have exhi- 
bited very different appearances. 

On the face of the pile itself, a little 
way down its northern brow, a consi- 
derable space of similar fine brick ma- 
sonry is visible. The bricks here mea- 
sure three inches and a quarter in thick- 
ness, by twelve inchesin length. They 
are a pale red, and cemented, like the 
upper mural fragment, with lime. Tn 
this wall, also, are square apertures, 
running deep into the interior of the 
pile ; and, notwithstanding that the ma- 
sonry is greatly injured in places, yet, 
from its general smoothness and well- 
finished work, I cannot doubt its having 
formed a part of the grand casing of 
fine brick, which every observation on 
this gigantic ruin, leads us to suppose 
encrusted the whole structure in gradual 
stages. Lower down, and morc to the 
eastward, we have another and larger 
vestige of this sort of wall, presenting 
itself in an angular form ; one of its faces 
fronting the east. Here the work is 
altogether on a vaster scale ; the bricks 
being four inches and three quarters 
thick, by twelve and three quarters in 
Jength ; and are joined by a bed of mor- 
far more than an inch deep. The 
bricks, though decidedly furnace-burnt, 
are of a much softer texture than those 
describcd above, and the cement is of a 
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coarscr quality. The use of straw in the 
midst of the layers of lime, as seen in the 
upper remains, was here also every 
where cvident; but here it was quite 
mouldered away, its impression alone 
being visible. 

‘The space of wall, now under de- 
scription, is of considerable extent, and 
appears to me to have actually formed 
part of the north-west angle of the pile 
in its ancient state. But what marks it 
as an object of particular observation is, 
that the courses of its bricks do not run 
level, but have a gentle inclination on its 
northern face, towards the east; and on 
its eastern face, they slope to the south. 
This singularity cannot be accounted for 
by ascribing it to the electric shock that 
may have split, and, possibly, over- 
turned part of the superstructure ; their 
situation in the building being too dis- 
tant from that point to be affected by 
the means of its destruction. At some 
yards still lower down we came to an 
excavation, or rather very large and 
deep hole, made by the clearing away 
of the rubbish; and through it we 
plainly discerned, what I may call the 
pith of the building ; that is, the compo- 
sition of the solid body, and base of the 
pile; which consisted of sun-dried 
bricks, of the same dimensions with 
those from the furnace, described in the 
last specimen of wall, and which, like 
the bark of a tree, seem to have encased 
the whole. These interior, and, I may 
term them, imperishable materials, are 
cemented together by layers of slime and 
broken straw, lying full an inch and a 
half in thickness ; and through this vast, 
consolidated mass, large square holes, 
(each two feet in height, by one in width) 
penetrate, apparently, to the very heart 
of the structure. 

I have now noticed, not merely the 
general appearance of the Birs on all 
its sides, but every remaining piece of 
wall still perceptible, through the deep 
accumulations of mouldering and broken 
fragments, which invade the distinct 
lines of this ever-wonderful monument ; 
but I have yet to remark, that, with re- 
gard to the use of bitumen, I saw no 
vestige of it whatever on any remnant of 
building on the upper ascents, and 
therefore drier regions, It was towards 
the foundations of the burnt brick-walls, 
lower down, and on the large fragments 
of brick- ruins at the base of the pile, that 
I first discovered any specimens ;’ and 
there I fuund them in great quantities, 
These circumstances led me to suppose, 
that bitumen was chiefly confined by the 


Armenia, &¢, 
Chaldean builders to the f 


, ‘ Oundat; 
and lower parts of their edifices: rh 
purpose of preventing the jj] effects of 


the damp and water, to which th; 
country must always have been j " 
from the successive inundations othe 
river. The same reason accounts ia 
the perforation in the body of the build. 
ings; to give vent to the Consequent 
cvaporations from the moisture beloy 
Amongst the Many specimens of bit. 
men I picked UP, Were several lary. 
cakes, more than ten inches long ani 
three in thickness; appearing to have 
been the casing of some work, perhaps 
the lining of a water-course, 

On observing Birs Nimrood from the 
plain, if we admit the projecting stage 
towards the east to have been any par 
of the real base of the original pile, they 
we must sce that the tower-like 1. 
mains, now forming its highest pyrami- 
dal point, do not rise over the true centre 
of the building. But if we subtract that 
projection from the base, and regard it 
only as a platform, or court of approach, 
then we have a remaining ground of 
elevation exactly adapted to make the 
present highest point that of its primary 
centre; and this result, the four views! 
have given will sufficiently shew. [v- 
deed, the effects of the gradual moulder. 
ing of any tower, or conical structure, 
will always, while a vestige remains, de- 
fine themselves, and, therefore, in the 
general outline, that of the building; 
which common fact, if allowed in this 
instance, presents the present ruin, as 
would limit its base, in a form more cot 
sonant to historical details of the Tem- 
ple of Belus, than if we were to suppose 
its foundations had been spread over the 
whole oblong surface. 

All around its present base extends 
to some distance an open area, bounde 
by mounds, which I shall more oe 
larly mention hercafter, having firs Mi 
scribed one that may be called ae 
gious magnitude, though under . . 
dow of Babel itself. It ts distant a 
the eastern front of the great whe ' 
270 feet; extends north and south * 
breadth of 1242 feet; where eh 
sides take rather a triangular is, ° 
distance of 1935 feet, meeting, 1" @ i. 
to the eastward. ‘The whole of its ; - 
mit and sides are furrowed into . ‘ 
hollows, and traversing channe : Aon 
effect of time, accident, and thick) 
sorts of violences; and all aA files, 
embedded with fragments of 90 > 
vilrifications, bitumen, &¢- 0 . 
of superstructurcs NOW HOM py, 
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The only objects now seen above its 
Jesolate surface, are two small Maho- 
medan buildings, called Koubbés ; 
meaning oratories, or places of prayer. 
The one bears the name of Makam 
{braham Khali, the other that of Makam 
Saheb Zeman; but both are nearly in 
ruins. Standing on this super-eminent 
mound, as a central position, from it I 
made my observations on all the remains 
yet visible within what must have been 
ihe great encompassing quadrangle of 
the sacred enclosure. ‘The great mound 
and the great tower occupied the inte- 
rior space of the quadrangle, w ith a large 
open urea stretching on all sides of 
them; but, on looking towards the north, 
where thearea measured across between 
three and four handred feet, at that dis- 
tance [ observed mounds of varied eleva- 
tions in unconnected heaps, filling the 
ground from that line to the bank of the 
sreat canal I mentioned having passed 
inmy approach to the Birs. Clustering 
ranges of these remains appear to conti- 
nue, curving round to the east; then a 
vacuum occurs; then they commence 
again, running from the eastward in a 
similar sweeping direction along the 
southern front of the great mounds, 
Many of these latter vestiges are but very 
faint, yet they are sufficient to prove the 
existence of former structures on those 
spots, and the regular plan of their dis- 
position. ‘There are, likewise, answer- 
ing chains, of apparent greater conse- 
quence, to the west, rising about 200 
yards from the supreme pile ; and these 
connect themselves with others to the 
north and south. 

From the elevation on which I stood, 
I traced, without difficulty, the lines of 
embankment also, which had com- 
passed the whole sacred area. ‘The 
extent of their broken remains appears 
to agree very nearly with that mentioned 


by Herodotus as inclosing the ground 


of the temple of Belus; he describing 
it to be quadrangular, on each side 
measuring two stadia, or one thousand 
feet. On extending my view beyond 
the boundary, to the south, all seemed 
flat, arid desert; to the westward, the 
same trackless waste presented itself; 
but towards the north-east, very consi- 
derable marks of buried ruins were vi- 
sible to a vast distance. In a direction 
south 50° east, I could plainly discern 
the golden cupola of Mesched Ali; and, 
on the same line of the horizon, but 
about 30° more to the eastward, I saw 
the dark summit of a very lofty mound, 
“hich I caleulate to be the same men- 


tioned by Mr. Rich, in bis “ Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon,” distant many 
miles from their boundaries; and, to 
which notice, he adds the interesting 
circumstance, that a few years ago, a 
cap, or diadem, of pure gold, and some 
other articles of the same metal, were 
found there by the Khezail Arabs; but 
who refused to give them up to the 
pasha. Had they been resigned to him, 
and preserved, an opportunity: of exa- 
mining such antiquities would have 
been very desirable. So high-a mass of 
ruin as the mound presented, éan hardly 
be supposed to cover any thing Jess than 
the remains of a fortress, a palace, or 
one of those enormous piles consecrated 
to religion and astronomy, which ap- 
pears to have been erected in every city 
of Babylonia; answering in general 
shape at least, as weli as purpose, to 
the great center of Sabian worship, the 
Temple of Belus, in Babylon itself. 
Besides the mound I have just men- 
tioned, as that of the diadem, I saw from 
the height on which I continued to 
stand, many distant points, to which 
my companions gave the names of 
Koubbés and tombs, and added several 
curious traditions respecting them. 
During my traversing the ruins, both 
of the tower and the mound, I picked 
up curious fragments of brick and bi- 
tumen, besides picces of broken marble, 
and several thin copper coins in a very 
corroded state. With respect to the 
specimens of brick, both sun-dried and 
fire-burnt, there were ample quantities 
everywhere; giving us an idea, how 
very opportune the furnaces might haye 
been, which manufactured the latter, to 
exccute the mad judgments of either 
Nimrod or Nebuchadnezzar. The bricks 
which compose the tower, and its ap- 
pending objects, are mostly stampt with 
three lines of inscription, in the cunei- 
form, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Babylonian character. Some extend to 
four, or even seven lines; but, though 
differing in this respect, the dimensions 
of all are the same; the only superiority 
appears in those of seven lines being 
better stampt than those with the fewer 
numbers. However, I could only draw 
these observations from fragments about, 
and I examined a great many; entire 
detached bricks not being now to be 
found onthe ruin, I have already men- 
tioned that the bricks of Babylon are of 
two kinds, sun-dried and fire-burot. 
The former is generally largest, as it Is 
of a coarser fabric than the latter; but 


its solidity seems, by proof, to be go 
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the hardest stone. It is composed of 
clay mixed with chopped straw, or 
broken recds, to compact it, and then 
dried in the sun. Here, then, besides 
tracing the first builders of Babel in 
their very executed work, “ Go to, let 
us make brick, and burn them tho- 
roughly!” we find the exact sort of 
brick which the children of Israel made, 
during their captivity in Egypt: “* And 
Pharaoh commanded the task-masters, 
and said, ye shall no more give the peo- 
ple straw to make bricks, &c.” These 
unburnt bricks commonly form the inte- 
rior or mass of any strong foundation 
amongst these ruins; and this is the case 
with the great tower, while it is, or ra- 
ther has been, faced with the more beau- 
tiful fabric of those manufaetured in the 
fnrnace or kiln. Prom > every aceount 
left us by historians of the superemi- 
nently stupendous structure of the 
"Tower of Belus, we must seek it on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and on the site 
of Babylon; and of all the colossal 
mounds which remains amongst its far- 
spreading ruins, not one appears to an- 
swer so fully, in place, dimensions, and 
aspect, to all their pictures of the tower, 
whether called by the name of Babel or 
of Belus, as this sublime inhabitant of 
the desert, known universally to the pre- 
sent descendants of Ishmael, by the 
name of Birs Nimrood. ‘The etymology 
of the word Birs, Mr. Rich considers 
difficult to trace. He observes, that it 
does not appear to be Arabic, though it 
is possible to be some term which has 
suffered the corruptions of time, that 
might originally be derived from that 
language, or the Chaldean. There are 
words in both, similar to it in sound; in 
the latter meaning a palace, or splendid 
building ; inthe former, a sandy desola- 
tion, or the habitation of demous. The 
Arabs, as I mentioned before, call it 
Birs Nimrood; but the remnant of the 
captivity, still abiding amongst “ the 
waters of Babylon,” when they speak 
of it, call it Nebuchadnezzar’s prison. 
HILLAH. 

The town of Hillah lies in latiinde 
32° 31’ 18”, in longitade 12’ 36 west of 
Bagdad ; and, according to Turkish au- 
thorities, it was built in the fifth century 
of the Hegira, in the district of the 
Euphrates, which the Arabs call El- 
Ared Babel. Lying on a spot of the 
vast site of Babylon, nothing was more 
likely than that it should be built out of 
a few of the fragments of that great City. 
The town is pleasantly situated amidst 
gardens and groves of date-trees ; and 





spreads itself on both sides of the river 
where it 18 connected by the Miscrabje 
floating-bridge I have just described; 
but which, perilous as it may be, is sey, 
rity itself, when compared with the ua 

of danger at Bagdad. The portion of the 

town, or, as it is usually called, th 

suburb, on the eastern bank, consists of 

one principal street of bazar, reaching 

fi rom the sinall defenceless gate, whence 

it is entered from Bagdad, down to tip 

edge of the water; it is deemed the leas 

considerable part of Hillah, being of fay 

less dimensions in every way, than the 

more populous branch: across the rottey 

timbers. ‘There the inhabitants, Jews, 

Turks, and Arabs, are much thicker; the 

streets and bazars more numerous and 
abundant. From the great centre 
bazar, well filled with merchandize, 
branch off, in various crooked directions, 
minor ranges, among which are found 
the fish and flesh markets. In the 
former I saw several varicties ; and some 
of enormous size, resembling the barbel, 
The fish in question ran from four to five 
feet in length, and were covered with very 
large thick scales. The head took up 
full a third of their length. Tam told 
they eat coarse and dry, but are, never- 
theless, a favourite food with the inhabi- 
tants. They are caught in great quantt- 
ties near the town, and also toa cous 
derable distance above it. The flesl- 
market was sparingly served with meal, 
the whole not appearing to be more than 
the dismembered careases of two sheep, 
{wo goats, and the red rough fragments 
of a buffalo. This display was a 
ascetic provision for a ap ong 
seven thousand persons. ‘The sireels 
are narrow, like those of Bagdad; var 
cessary evil in oriental oleaiies, 
elude the full power of the sun: butt 
were even more noisomely filthy ; 4 “ 
unnecessary annoyance any ego 
like manner, also, they were crow eas 
bet not with so many persons 1 ad 
attire, Here were groups of rag 
looking, half-naked Arabs, — an 
on the sides of the streets, and s0 “e : 
rously, as scarcely to leave ol 
single horse to pass; and even leas 

cade in line would not have an 
them, so indifferent did they apr" 
when we were almost rae - 
some abrupt turn, almost fo 


racliles ; 
them. A few sombre-garbed Is on 
and some of the Turks, & in this part 


oficial duties of the pashali¢ i. 
of the government, also a 

sionally in the passing, oF a “s of the 
where the solemn, saturnine @ jattes, 
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latter, with their flowing, gaudy apparel, 
formed a striking contrast to the daring, 
dirty, independent air of the almost un- 
armented swarthy Arab. 
OTHER RUINS OF BABYLON, 
Having discussed Hillah, I shall pro- 
ceed to the more interesting ground in 
its immediate neighbourhood, stili named 
by the Arabs Babel; While its vast re- 


mains lay for ages in the depths of time, 
~ asmuch forgotten by the learned of Ea- 
rope as if it had been a city of the ante- 


diluvians. 
Since the days of Alexander, we find 


four capitals, at least, built out of her re- 


mains: Seleucia by the Greeks, Ctesi- 
phon by the Parthians, Al Maidan by the 
Persians, Kufa by the Caliphs; with 
towns, villages, and caravansaries without 
number. ‘That the fragments of one city 
should travel so far, to build or repair the 
breaches of another, on the first view of 
the subject, appeared unlikely to my- 
self; but on traversing the country he- 
tween the approximating shores of the 
tworivers, and observing all the facilities 
of water-carriage from one side to the 
other, I could no longer be incredulous 
of what had been told me ; particularly 
when scarce a day passed without my 
secing people digging the mounds of 
Babylon for bricks, which they carried 
tothe verge of the Euphrates, and thence 
conveyed in boats to wherever they 
might be wanted. From the consequent 
excavations in every possible shape and 
direction, the regular lines of the original 
ruins have been so broken, that nothing 
but confusion is seen to exist between 
one course and another, when any tra- 
veller would attempt secking a distinct 
plan amongst those eternally traversing 
minor heaps, hollows, and ravines. But 
cerlain huge and rugged masses yet 
stand pre-eminent ; which, by their situ- 
ation, and other local circumstances, 


seem sutliciently to warrant the conclu- 


sions. Which have been drawn of their 
original purpose, ‘These vaster mounds 
aré surrounded by subordinate ranges, 
how bearing the appearance of embank- 
ments; and which, doubtless, have been 
the cause of the interior pile’s compara- 
lively uirimpaired state. The yearly 
overflowing of the whole country, from 
the decay of the canals, made to draw off 
the superflux of the river, having for 
4gcs swept unimpeded over the faces of 
all the ruins which had not the protection 
of these, I may call them, break-waters, 
could not fail producing the devastation 
We sce, All such exposed parts of the 
city must necessarily be broken down 
J 


into wider and more shapeless ruin, and 
be gradually washed down into lower 
and lower hillocks, till, in most places, 
all traces would be entirely swept away. 
The piles whieh I am now going to de- 
scribe have, therefore, not only been 
saved by their extraordinary magnitude 
from the over-topping of the floods, but 
their foundations greatly preserved, by 
the majestic length of these banks in- 
closing them nearly on all sides. 

The pre-eminent mounds are three in 
number. First, the Amran_ Hill, so 
named by Mr. Richin his “ Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon;” and who desig- 
nates it by that appellation, from its sup- 
porting a small tomb erected to the 
memory of some personage of that 
name, said to have been a son of the 
Caliph Ali, who fell at the battle of 
Hillah. ‘There must be some mistake 
in this tradition; Ali having had only 
two sons, Hassan and Hossein. The 
second pile is that called the Kasr, or 
palace, which is separated from the 
preceding by a distance of only 750 
yards. The third is known by the 
appellation Mujelibé, or Maelouba, 
‘the overturned.” It stands about a 
mile and a half northward from the 
other. 

I shall begin my notice of the great 
ruins on this bask with a detail of the 
Mujelibe. 

The Mujelibé stands about four miles 
north of Hiilah, on the eastern side of 
the Euphrates; and, perhaps, it is only 
sccond to the Birs Nimrood in being 
one of the most gigantic masses of 
brick-formed carth that ever was raised 
by the labour of man. It is composed 
of these sun-dried materials, to the pre- 
sent height of 140 feet. ‘The form, an 
oblong square ; and, like the Birs, facing 
the four cardinal points. ‘The side to 
the north measures along its base 552 
feet ; that to the south 230; that to the 
cast 230 ; and that tothe west551. The 
summit is a broad flat, when compared 
with the pyramidal Birs, yet very un- 
even; its highest point being to the 
south east, where it forms an angular 
kind of peak, sloping gradually down, in 
an opposite direction, upon the broad bo- 
som of the mound, to a depth of about 
100 feet. Regular lines of clay brick- 
work are clearly discernible along each 
face; and those on the western front 
bear every trace of a perfectly straight 
wall, that appears to have cased and 
parapeted this side of the pile. The 
angle to the south-west Is rounded off ; 


but whether it thus marks the original 
shape 
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shape of the corners, or that time has 
worn this so, I do not pretend to say. 
Towards the bottom, where it meets the 
loose dust and seattered fragments, it 
has mouldered away in an inward 
sloping direction, giving this angle of the 
Mujelibé the singular effect of an ap- 
pending watch-tower. ‘The decay at 
the base, and the form in consequence, 
ure obviously wrought by the casualties 
of weather; indeed, all the parts of this 
huge fabric have been terribly torn by 
the rain, which here seems to fall with 
the body and force of water-spouts ; the 
eastern face, in particular, is worn into 
a deep channel, nearly from the top to 
the bottom. However, all these depre- 
dations of the elements, bave only acted 
on this pile like the wrinkles ona hnman 
face, marking the advance of years, with- 
out absolutely breaking the general 
lincaments. ‘The sun-dried bricks, and 
mode of fixing them, differ in no respect 
in Mujelibé, from the method I had ob- 
served in most other massy fabrics 
throughout the general ruins; namely, 
the mixture of broken straw or reeds 
with the mud used as cement; also the 
layers of perfect reeds between the hori- 
zontal courses of the bricks. In many 
of the other structures, the courses were 
of uncqual heights, which these reed 
strata marked; but here, the straw line 
ran its unbroken length between the 
ranges of every single brick course. 
From the gencral appearance of this 
piece of ruin, I scarcely think that its 
solid clevation has ever been much 
higher than it stands at present. I have 
no doubt of its having been a ground- 
work, or magnificent raised platform, 
(like that of Persepolis, though there it 
was of the native rock;) to sustain 
habitable buildings of consequence. 
"The whole of the existing mass bears 
that affinity with those already described, 
as to lead us to conclude, it must have 
been superficed from the base tothe sum. 
mit with the usual fire-burnt bricks; 
where lofty battlements of the same 
would inclose the edifices its ample area 
had been planned to contain. ‘hat it 
has been occupied by various buildings, 
is sufficiently proved by the fragments of 
such, covering the whole wide surface. 
Several deep excavations have been 
made, in different places, into the sides 
of the mound; some, probably, by the 
wearing of the seasons, according to the 
effects described above; but man y others 
have been dug by the rapacity of the 
Turks, tearing up its bowels in search 
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of hidden treasure, Several pene 
very far into the body of the Hin te 
making angular lurnings ; and hens 
is likely, have never yet been explona 
the wild beasts of the desert literally 
keeping guard over them, Ip re, 
these soutcrains, over which the chay 
bers of majesty may have heen spread 
are now the ge of jackalls and other 
Savage animals. 'The mouths of thej 
entrances are strewed with the bones ¢ 
sheep and goats; and the loathsome 
smell that issucs from most of them js 
sufficient warning not to proceed inty 
the den. However, into some of tho 
which exhibited the fewest of these sic 
nals, 1 ventured to go a little way, | y 
found the rceds in its sides as pliable | 
and fresh as if they had been gathered : 
yesterday. F’rom amongst them po. BR ‘ 
jected a huge beam of date-tree, nealy 
in a state of decay. ‘The wall on ov 
side of this passage, as far as 1 went . 
down, is formed of burnt brick inier. 
mixed with sun-dried; and evidently : 
constructed in haste, being merely a ) 
front of mortar and casual bricks, putto- 
gether without regular arrangement: 
from which may be concluded, that the 
bodies found here had not been depo- 
sited in a spot originally intended for 
that purpose. 
In traversing the summit of the 
Mujelibé, I observed, on a spot about 
twenty feet lower than its highest pout, 
a great portion of erect building, smooth 
and well finished ; another similar piece 
of wall joincd it, forming, together, a 
angle that scemed part of some formet 
chamber in the solid body of the pile 
Between these walls, loose fragments 
had either fallen in, or been cast on 
purposely ; but confused as they oe 
the irregular heaps were bound toge \ 
with mortar. Not far distant _—— 
angular remains, and towards the en" 
end, a sort of circular lump of rel 
work, tapering towards the o tis 
from a deep bed of rubbish. — 
fragment, each stratum of mortar Is = 
inches and a half thick, while the in 
mediate courses of brick 
broken pieces, thrown togethe sof 
the smallest care; but the ” 
the mass is inconceivable. 
lower extremity being so deeply. 
in dust and rubbish, 1 could ‘act 0 
it to any depth. ‘The whole sun 
this irregular, cliff-topped nwa “s 
vered with the remnants of its 
perstructare, but I was un way. 
even one brick entire, to bring # st 
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samp of seven lincs, however, seemed 

traceable on most of the fractured pieces 
¢ P ine 

| took up to examine, This huge mass 


7 stands totally unconnected with any 


other whatever, if we may except the 
yemains of protecting lines of wall or em- 
paukment, which, at certain distances, 


> surround it on three of its sides, that is, 


to the cast, north, and west. The 
western line now terminates noar a cou 
ple of small modern canals; but there 
can hardly be a doubt that it originally 
extended to the shore of the Euphrates, 
whence the Mujelibé is distant Jittle 
more than half a mile. 

With regard to what the Mujelibé 


 seally was, my ideas are to be drawn 
> from what I saw, when compared with 


- certain representations I have read con- 


_ cerning Babylon. 


All ancient authors 


' who have written on the subject, speak 


- of its “ Fortified Palace.” 


In which 


title we must understand a fortified 
_ space, of sufficient extent to contain the 
' terraced habitation of the sovereign, 


with his courts of pomp and ceremony, 


_ his private temples to the gods, his per- 


sonal treasury, and residences for his 
vliicers of state; and, besides, strong 


_ lodgments on the embattled surrounding 
walls, a fortress, or citadel, to garrison 


the royal body-guard. The situation and 
style of the Mujelibé seem to mark it 
out to have been the citadel of this em- 
battled palace. Not only its superior 
iwagnitude presents it as the fittest plat- 
form for military erections and exercises, 
but its contiguity to the river, and its 
commanding power of observation on 
all sides, proclaim it, of all others now 
lraceable, to be that of most extensive 
command. Hence, to that purpose I 
Would venture to assign its original 


_ destination; and to some period in its 


besieged states attribute the inhumed 
remains, 
KASR, OR PALACE. aie 
_I shall now proceed to the descrip- 
lion of the remains of this palace, ac- 
cording to the belief of all who have 
Visited the spot, that it is found in the 
_ mound or hill, called by the natives 
= on of the Kasr. ‘This mass, after the 
, UWelibé, is certainly the most august on 
us side of the river, standing above the 
Feneral level full seventy feet, Its 
ength is nearly 800 yards, its breadth 
Mu Nye: its form is now very irregular. 
; = of the local, which this interesting 
4 presented to the Abbé Beauchamp 
wt Mr and to Mr, Rich in 1811, has 
: otally disappeared ; the aspect of 
“summit and sides suffering constant 


changes from the everlasting digging in 
its apparently inexhaustible quarries for 
brick of the strongest and finest mate- 
rial. Irom these incessant depredations 

the whole mass is furrowed into deep 
ravines, many of considerable length and 
width, crossing and recrossing each 
other in every direction; indeed, there is 
hardly a ridge of the mound left that 
does not, at intervals of ten or fifteen 
feet, slope into hollows of from forty to 
fifty feet in depth, and some even deeper. 
I'rom the unbroken succession of these 
traders in brick, during the progress of 
so many ages, and the system still going 
ov, the minor features of the place are 
not only altered, but the whole surface 
kept in so decomposed a state, that at 
every step we made, we sunk into dust 
and rubbish. 

In making my own observations on 
the entire mound of the Kasr, through 
all the mutations it had undergone dur- 
ing the lapse of seven years, (which was 
the space of time between ny visit and 
that of Mr. Rich,) I still found, deep in 
the ravines, considerable pieces of wall 
standing; also detached masses of the 
same, composed of furnace-burnt bricks, 
of a beauty, admirable masonry, and 
freshness, that indeed struck me with 
similar amazement, when I reflected 
that thousands of years had passed away 
since their insertion. It was only 
amongst the huge fragments lying thus 
low in the foundations, that I observed 
bitumen had been used as a cement be- 
tween each course of brick: in all other 
parts of the structure, which appeared 
of sufficient height to be beyond the 
probable reach of water or damp, neither 
bitumen nor reeds could be traced; a 
layer of simple mortar being there the 
binding material. The farther I exa- 
mined into the body of this immense hill 
of buildings, the more I was convinced 


‘of one essential difference between the 


manner of its construction and that of 
the Birs Nimrood and Mujelibé. The 
great stamina of their piles were vast 1n- 
ternal courses of sun-dried brick, conso- 
lidated into huge sustaining masses, by 
the intervention of reeds and slime ; but 
all that I observed throughout the 
heights and depths of the Kasr mound, 
within and without, was a magnificent 
material of furnace-burnt brick, with all 
its necessary attendant ccments. On 
inspecting the fragments accessible to 
examination, I found that the face of 
every brick, (that is, the surface where 
the inscription is stamped,) was Inva- 


riably placed downwards ; and, where 
bitumen 
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bitumen had been used, the backs of 
each course so disposed, were then co- 
vered with a layer of bitamen, on which 
reeds were spread, or laid in regular 
matting ; and on this careful preparation, 
the face of the succeeding course of 
bricks was bedded; which preserving 
management, insome measure, accounts 
for the astonishingly fresh state in which 
the inscriptions on their surfaces arc ge- 
ncrally presented. Ihave an exception 
or two in my possession; having picked 
up several picces of the brick, where the 
characters have been totally filled up 
by the bitumen; an accident likely to 
happen, from the almost fluid state of 
ihe petroleum when first applied. Spe- 
cimens of the actual reed or matting 
have never yet been found here, even in 
breaking up any of its walls ; though im- 
pressions of the (now mouldered) inter- 
secting weavings of the straw remain 
perfectly legible on the pitchy covering 
of the bricks. How faithfully do these 
vestiges agree with the method of build- 
ing in Babylon, as described by Herodo- 
tus! He observes, that the bricks 
intended for the walls were formed of the 
clay dug from the great ditch that 
backed them: they were baked in large 
furnaces; and, in order to join them to- 
gether in building, warm bitumen was 
used ; and between each course of thirty 
bricks, beds of reeds were laid inter- 
woven together. The bitumen (he con- 
tinues to tell us) is drawn from certain 
pits in the neighbourhood of Is, a town 
on the Euphrates. These pits exist to 
this day ; the town in their vicinity now 
bearing the name of Hit or Heet ; it lics 
about four days’ journey north-west of 
Bagdad, and is on the western bank of 
the river. 

I have already stated its present di- 
mensions ; and that its whole extcrior is 
one mass of rugged surface, and deeply 
cayerned hollows. The piles of wall, to 
which the natives have more peculiarly 
given the name of the Kasr, or Palace, 
still stand in striking remnants, from six- 
teen to eighteen feet above the general 
line of the broken summit. Parts of 
them are so connccted as to give indica- 
tions of their having originally formed 
several square piers, or supports, rather 
than distinct ranges of chamber or tower 
walls, Their thickness, in general, 
measures from eight to nine feet ; and 
their materials are so strongly ce- 
mented, that, in spite of the bricks being 
the hardest of any I had hitherto met 
with, I found they would not bear de- 
taching from the mortar; in short, it was 





Persia, Armenia, § 
nearly impossible to sep | 

to this circumstance sph vir 
owe their preservation, The trite 
which they are composed are ea 
pale yellow ; having so fresh an ‘ 
ance as to strike me at first, as dean 
Mr. Rich, with an idea of their ta ™ 


been a more modern er 


ection than 
mound ; but, on a minute ellie 


no doubt remained on my mind of theit 
equal antiquity. After considera) 
labour, I succeeded in having send 
pieces of the brick chipped off from a 
immense fragment which had fallen from 
an adjacent mass; and, on clearing m 
specimens from the lower course, | 
plainly traced sufficient of the cuneifom 
charactcrs, to discover them to be pars 
of inscriptions in seven lines. Fach 
brick was placed with its written face 
downwards, on a Sayer of cement 9 
sparing, that it did not exceed the twen- 
ticth part of an inch in thickness; a 
ing, where it united the two bricks, like 
a fine white line, subdivided by another 
of a reddish brown, with a granulated 
sparkling effect. ‘The hardness of this 
mass was inconceivable; and it seemed 
not less wonderful that so slender a line 
of cement should hold so tenaciously its 
respective courses of such massive 
bricks. I was also much struck wilh 
the singular appearance of several of 
these buttress-like walls, standing, ot 
rather inclining from their centre, asif 
shaken by some convulsion of nature: 
part are half torn asunder; and others 
scem actually pushed beyond the smooth 
and regular line of their original froot. 
On examining a projecting ledge thus 
formed, and looking up under its pro 
truding bricks, I plainly discerned the 
cunciform inscriptions on their dow 
ward faces, thus exposed; a ore’ 
proof of the very ancient antiquity of the 
structure, notwithstanding the fresh, ut 
tarnished aspect of the materials. . 
Standing, as I believed myself to i 
over part of the foundations of rv . 
these venerable specimens of buil 
of ages so near the first fathers of m 
kind, it was with inex pressible hh 
that I found the avenues of wre 
in many places which had acm! ™ 
Mr. Rich to the most interesting ol 
ticulars of his examination. ‘he am 
distribution of the serdaubs, dark ¢ w 
bers, and numerous intricate wil 
have long been broken up, ‘reat 
trably buried; and the sable Brit 
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Jost. Some persons have considered it 
to have beena drain ; but its dimensions 
appear too large for such a purpose, and 
its situation not low enough in the foun- 
dation to have been intended to carry 
off any superflux of waters from the 
entire building: hence, I regard it as 
no other than one of the many passages, 
which, in every direction, must have 
traversed so comprehensive an edifice. 
The Kasr mound is divided from the 
Amran Hill, by a space, in extent 
about 800 yards; which space is sub- 
divided by a long low mound of 


| ridges, running east and west; at the 


atter extremity it unites with a trans- 
verse ridge of greater altitude, and 
nearly 100 yards in breadth, which ex- 
tends from the south-west angle of the 
Kasr Hill to almost the extreme north- 
west point of the Amran Hill. This 
line of mound runs parallel with the 
piece of embankment desertcd by the 
river. It is not improbable that the 
broad summit may have originally 
formed a grand terraced avenue between 
the two divisions of the palace which 
occupied these opposite mountains of 
structure. And here it may not be ir- 
relevant to remind my reader, that, if 
we are to suppose there was any affinity 
in the plans of ancient Eastern palaces, 
we must not expect to find the ruins of 
the palace of Babylon confined to one 
mound; but that its various compart- 
ments, private and ceremonial, gardens, 
&e, (like the remains at Persepolis, on 
their different stages,) would be spread 
over several of these venerable bills. 
The attendant buildings, civil and mi- 
litary, would stand in every direction, 
within the embattled walls. 

_ The surface of the flat ground which 
lies between the two leading hills, is 
covered with long rank grass, the soil 
being very soft and damp. ‘The great 


mass of the Amran spreads over a_ 


vaster expanse every way, than that of 
Kasr; and, with the exception of 
the height gained by the surmounting 
standing wall of the latter, appears quite 
as high. The form of the Amran is 
(rlangular; the south-west faee ex- 
lending to a line of 1400 yards, the 
Castern to 1100, the northern to 850; 
me whole of which stupendous heap is 
token like that of the Kasr, into deep 
ceverned ravines, and long winding 
urows, I conclude it to be exhausted 
g all its extractable bricks, from finding 
{ totally abandoned by the people who 
'§ IM search of them: the whole surface 
How appearing to the eye nothing but a 
lontHLy Mac, No. 370. 


vast irregular hill of earth, mixed with 
fragments of brick, pottery, vitrifications, 
mortar, bitumen, &c. ; while the foot, at 
every step, sinks into the loose dust and 
rubbish. On the most elevated spot 
towards its south-western brow, stands 
the tomb of Amran, now inhabited by a 
living, as well as a dead saint; a Sheah 
Saied (or holy disciple of the sect of 
Ali) having taken up his quarters there, 
The good man did not seem in the least 
alarmed by the evil demons, which he, 
in common with the Arabs about, be- 
lieved to haunt all the ruins; the sacred 
bones of the kinsman of Ali were suffi- 
cient protection. Before the western 
face of the hill, extends a consider- 
able line of flat ground, bounded on 
its opposite side by the river’s high 
embankment. 

My object being to ascertain whether 
there were, or were not, any signs, how- 
ever small, of former building on the 
western bank; and particularly in any 
line parallel to those I had been exa- 
mining on the eastern shore, we did not, 
in passing through the larger suburb of 
Hillab, quit it by the 'Thamasia, or 
western gate, which pointed almost di- 
rect to Birs Nimrood; but left the town 
by the gate nearest tothe river, and which 
gave our march a northerly direction. 
About fifty _ to the north-west of 
the village of Anana, rises a rather con- 
siderable ridge of mounded earth, four- 
teen feet high, running due north for 
three hundred yards, then forming a 
right angle due east, takes that direction 
till it meets theriver. All around was 
very low and marshy ; and the mounds 
in question were nearly all I could see 
for a good way up, along this bank of 
the stream. 

Having traversed the plain north- 
west for some time, in search of farther 
mounds in that direction, I turned, dis- 
appointed, and bent my way south-west, 
keeping Birs Nimrood in my eye. After 
riding onward about a mile, I found the 
little vegetation which cheered the waste 
gradually disappear, and the ground 
become perfectly sterile. All over this 
surface evident marks are visible of its 
having been formerly covered with build- 
ings; these indications increased at every 
step, till, after such growing proofs for 
more than a mile, we came to a nume- 
rous, and very conspicuous assemblage 
of mounds; the most considerable of 
which, was about thirty-five feet in 
height; and from its elevated summit I 
observed that the face of the country, 


both to the north and the south, for up- 
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wards of a mile either way, bore the 
same hillocky appearance ; besides being 
thickly scattered with those fragments 
of past habitations, which, in all Baby- 
lonian ruins, have so particularly marked 
their character. From the highest point, 
I took the following bearings: Mujelibé 
N. 40° E. ; tree on the Kasr N, 55° E.; 
Amran Tomb N. 80° E.; Mesched 
Esshems S. 65° E.; Birs Nimrood S. 
25° W. Here, doubtless, is the trace 
of a building of considerable conse- 
quence. The extent of its mounds and 
ruins-tracked ground, seemed more than 
two miles; and, having traversed that 
extent to the south-west, I found the 
hilly vestiges did not cease for a mile 
beyond. Here, I think it is possible, I 
may have found the site of the old or 
lesser palace; which, probably, was the 
temporary abode of Alexander, during 
his inspection of his workmen, while 
clearing away the ruins of its fallen su- 
perstructures from the base of the temple 
of Belus. In the midst of the labour, 
and after having been engaged nearly 
two months in that attempt, we are told 
that he died ; but previous to the event, 
he ordered himself to be “removed from 
his residence on one side of the river, to 
his palace on the other :” and the eastern 
having been the most stately of the two, 
we can hardly entertain a doubt of its 
having also been the conqueror’s sta- 
tionary habitation. 

Having duly explored this second 
specimen of considerable remains, we 
came out upon a good deal of cultivated 
ground; over which we touk our course 
for more than a mile, when we arrived 
at the banks of a canal, the bed of which 
we crossed; and half a mile more 
brought us to an extensive wood of 
date-trees, in the bosom of which stands 
the village of Thamasia. We did not 
halt there, but passed on over two miles 
of cultivation and high grass; at which 
extremity, a vast tract opened before 
us, covered with every minor vestige of 
former buildings; and which appear- 
ances continued the whole way to the 
eastern verge of the boundary around 
Birs Nimrood, a distance of nearly a 
mile and three-quarters. ‘These re- 
mains seem, to my apprehension, not 
only to establish the fact, that the wes- 
tern plain of the Euphrates sustained 
its portion of the city of Babylon, as 
well as the eastern bank, but that Birs 
Nimrood, otherwise the temple of Belus 
did actually stand in one division of the 
city. Indeed, if the recorded dimen- 
sions of Babylon are compared with the 


relative situation of that extras: 
pile, and the traceable — 
extant, it will be found that ry ~ 
must have stood even far nthe 
ww ie . the 
computed limits of the City, 
‘ LIONS. | 
In this my second visit to Birs Nin, 
rood, while passing rapidly Over the lag 
tracks of the ruin-spread ground " 
some little distance from the outer bank 
of its quadrangular boundary, my 
suddenly halted; having descried m 
veral dark objects moving along the 
summit of its hill, which they construaj 
into dismounted Arabs on the look-vut, 
while their armed brethren must be|yi 
concealed under the southern brow of 
the mound. Thinking this Very pro» 
bable, I took out my glass to examine 
and svon distinguished that the causes 
of our alarm were two or three majestic 
lions, taking the air upon the heights of 
the pyramid. Perhaps I never had be. 
held so sublime a picture to the mind, 
as well as to the cye. These werea 
species of enemy which my party were 
accustomed to dread without any panic 
fear; and, while we continued to a 
vance, though slowly, the hallooing of 
the people made the noble beasts gr- 
dually change their position, till, in the 
course of twenty minutes, they totally 
disappeared. We then rode close up 
to the ruins; and I had once more the 
gratification of ascending the awfal sides 
of the tower of Babel. In my progress 
I stopped several times to look at the 
broad prints of the feet of the lions, left 
plain in the clayey soil; and, by the 
track, I saw that if we had chosen 
rouse such royal game, we need not £° 
far to find their lair. But, while thus 
actually contemplating these von? 
tenants, wandering amidst the -_ 
Babylon, and bedding themselves W! - 
the deep cavities of her once wsagalicen 
temple, I could not help egereer 
how faithfully the various prop! bp 
had been fulfilled, which relate, nen 
Scriptures, to the utter fall of Baby rs 
and abandonment of the place; hai x 
ing, in fact, the very W shall le 
—* Wild beasts of the desert of 
there; and the houses shall en 
doleful creatures: owls shall dw ca 
and dragons shall cry in the ple 
laces.” 
vad HYMER, ON THE EASTERN oer 
November 22d. — Another ee 
object worthy of note, lay oon and, 
the eastern side of the Euphtre  y 
again attended by my escort, 


rches 
this morning to resume MY -_ i 
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in that quarter. The pile in view is 
called Al Hymer. Its distance from 
the western suburb of Hillah cannot be 
less than eight miles and a half; and from 
the eastern bank of the Euphrates op- 

osite Anana, in a direct line it may be 
about seven miles and a half. On clear. 
ing the gardens in the vicinity of Hillah, 
we bent our course north 30° east, for 
full an hour. ‘The country, as usual, 
was perfectly flat, except where inter- 
rupted by the endless traversings of old 
canal beds; some of which are of prodi- 
gious width, and of an answering depth 
and steepness, often so abrupt as to 
be exceedingly troublesome to pass. 
Having ridden an hour, we took a di- 
rection due east, crossing, at different 


' distances, three other canals in a course 


from north to south; the last of the 
three was very wide, and not more than 
a mile from Al Hymer, the whole of 
which intervening space is covered with 
broken bricks, pottery, glass, and all the 
other usual relics of Babylonian ruins, 
When we reached the great mound it- 
self, which had long been a conspicuous 
object above the horizon, I found it to 
be pyramidal, with numerous dependant 
smaller mounds, Its base was nearly 
circular, in circumference 276 yards, 
and in height about 60. One-third of its 
elevation is composed of unburnt brick, 
the rest of the pile of that which has 
passed through the fire. 

While standing on the mount of Al 
Hymer, we perceived, at some little dis- 
tance to the eastward, a considerable 
group of mounds, appearing nearly 
equal in height to the one we then oc- 
cupied. ‘To these we directed our horses’ 
heads; and found the distance between 
the one we left and those to which we 
Were going, about 1656 yards ; the inter- 
mediate track being divided by a deep 
and highly embanked old canal, which 
ran south 25° east. --On itsfirst appear- 
alice it gave me so much the idea of a 
ruined wall, that 1 conceived it possible 
to have here found some trace of the 
long-sought boundary of Babylon; but 
on close examination, like searching for 
the philosopher’s stone, the pursuit still 
cided in disappointment. Nitrous 
tracks, and other incontestible vestiges of 
former ancient buildings, spread all the 
Way ‘from the mount of Al Hymer to 
the bank of this old water-channel, and 
beyond it, even to the base of the vaster 
mounds we approached. Minor eleva- 
lions covered the plain on every side ; 
aud we qnickly ascended the highest of 
the prominent group. It was not inie- 


rior in height to Al Hymer, and of the 
same conical form. From its base three 
branches | projected, of less elevation; 
two running southward and south-west ; 
and the third, the longest, to the north ; 
from which struck out eastern and west- 
ern ramifications. This central mound, 
and its adjuncts, stood perfectly de- 
tached from all others, in an open area; 
nearly surrounded towards the north and 
north-east by a deep chain. of minor 
mounds, covered with the usual frag- 
ments of scattered ruin. 

The distance from Al Hymer to the 
shores of the Euphrates, being close 
upon eight miles, puts it out of the ques- 
tion to suppose it could have ever stood 
within the limits of Babylon, or even 
formed any part of its great bulwarked 
exterior wall; yet, from every internal 
proof, itis a structure of the Babylonian 
age. I do not doubt that Al Hymer, 
with its minor mounds, and all the others, 
great and small, east of the canal (long 
before the intrusion of that canal and its 
neighbours,) formed one place; but of 
what sort, we are left to conjecture ; and 
I venture to think not improbably one of 
the colleges or towns, dedicated to the 
astronomers and soothsayers of Babylon. 
In Al Hymer, we may find the pyrami- 
dal pile whence the heavens were ex- 
plored; and in the larger and lesser 
mounds, and other vestiges of building, 
the remains of former temples, mansions, 
&c. belonging to the Sabian philosophers, 
prophets, and other sages, with their dis- 
ciples attendant on the knowledge of the 
Stars. 

THE EUPHRATES. 

The Euphrates, (on whose banks I 
had passed so many interesting hours,) 
though not so rapid as its sister stream, 
is infinitely more majestic, and claims a 
longer course, rising from three sources 
amongst the mountains of Armenia. 
‘The most distant, springs a few miles to 
the north of Arzeroom, where it bears 
the name of the Kara-Sou, a title com- 
mon to streams in Persia. The second 
source rises about thirty miles south of 
Arzeroom, and is called the West Frat; 
and the third springs many miles to the 
east, not far from Bayazid. After flow- 
ing thus in three currents to the south- 
west, through many a wild glen and rich 
valley, all unite in one channel at the 
foot of the mountains, (nearly opposite 
the source of the ‘Tigris; and thence 
winding on in full stream, south and 
south-west, in a corresponding course to 
that of the Tigris, the two rivers form a 


junction at Korna ; and under the appel- 
Jation 
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lation of the Shat-el- Arab, “‘ the river of 
Arabia,” roll on in one noble flood to the 
Persian Gulf, seventy miles south of 
Bussora. The name of Phrat, or Eu- 
phrates, Josephus describes as derived 
from words denoting fruitfulness, or dis- 
persion, and either apply to the history of 
this river. Its course comprehends an 
extent of fourteen hundred miles, but its 
width varies considerably during so long 
a journey. 
SUSA, OR SHUSHAN, 

My next object of research was Susa. 
Major Monteith had visited that spot a 
few years before, in company with Mr. 
Macdonald Kinnier; and his account, 
communicated to me at Tabreez, when 
Jaying down my route for the south of 
Persia, redoubled my curiosity to inspect 
the same remains. But having been 
obliged to relinquish all in that tract of 
the exasperated Arabs, as well as in their 
ranges on the banks of the Euphrates, I 
must connect the chain of my narrative 
by retrospections from the information 
of my friend. 

The ruins of Susa, in themselves, pre- 
sent an appearance not at all unlike 
those of Babylon, being a succession of 
similar mounds, covered with fragments 
of bricks, tiles, &c. and stretching overa 
space of country to the extent of ten or 
twelve miles. Of these mounds, two 
stand pre-eminent, and of enormous ex- 
panse; one being in circumference a 
mile, and the other nearly two; their 
height measures about 150 feet. They 
are composed of huge masses of sun- 
dried bricks, and courses of burnt brick 
and mortar, and stand not very far from 
the banks of the Kerrah, or Kara-Sou; 
from whose eastern shore the vestiges of 
this famous capital are yet traceable 
nearly to the banks of the Abzal, ap- 
proaching the town of Desphoul. ‘The 
people of the country distinguish these 
two great mounds, by the names of the 
Castle and the Palace; and at the foot 
of the largest appears a little dome-like 
building, under which travellers are 
shewn the tomb of the prophet Daniel. 
A dervise resides there, impressed witha 

-belief of its peculiar sanctity, and who 
points to the grave of the inspired son of 
Judah, with as much homage as if it be- 
longed to one of his own most respected 
imauns. Though covered by this mo- 
dern structure, no doubt is held by Jew, 
Arab, or Mussulman, of the great anti- 
quity of the tomb beneath ; all bearing 

the same tradition, that it indeed con- 
tains the remains of the prophet. 

Prideaux calculates that he died at Susa, 


some time in the third or 

Cyrus’s empire over the Babyloman of 
a great age ; having been shied i 
vernment there by that king: tet 
same author remarks, that Jen : 
mentions a famousedifice built b D, PY. 
at Susa, in the manner of 4 roy 
which, the Jewish historian adds, a, 
maining in his time, and had ~ 
finished with such wonderfyl art, that 
even then it seemed as fresh and beaut 
ful as if only newly built. Within thi 
edifice, he continues, was the shes 
where the Persian and Parthian kines 
used to be buried ; and, for the sake of 
the founder, the keeping of it was con. 
mitted to one of the Jewish nation, even 
at that day. It must be observed that 
the copies of Josephus now extant doin. 
deed place this building in Ecbatana ig 
Media; but St. Jerome, who also gives 
an account of it, and professes to dos 
word for word out of Josephus, placesit 
in Susa in Persia; which makes it plain 
that the copy of Josephus he quoted hal 
it so. And that most likely is the true 
reading ; for Susa having been within the 
Babylonian empire, (before it came into 
the possession of Cyrus,) the Scriptures 
tell us that Daniel sometimes resided 
there; and a common tradition has ex- 
isted in those parts for ages, that Daviel 
died in that city, and there they shew his 
monument unto this day. The site of 
this once noble metropolis of the ancient 
princes of Elamis is now a mere wilder- 
ness, given up to beasts of prey ; no hu 
man heing disputing their reign, except- 
ing the poor dervise who keeps watch 
over the tomb of the prophet. 
friend to whom I am indebted for the 
outlines I subjoin, passed the night u0- 
der the same protection, listening to the 
screams of hyzenas, and the roaring 
lions, wandering around its solitary 


walls. ) 
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onr readers with some further extracts, 
Happy would it be for the world, if all 
men of Mr. N.’s profound views were 
at the same time of life to commit. to 
writing the results of their experience. 
Each succeeding age would then be ena- 
bled to profit by the occurrences of the 
preceding age ; and books, instead of 
being filled with the universal proposi- 
tions and the crudities of youthful pre- 
sumption, might be consulted as deposi- 
tories of wisdom. ] 





DEATH OF BYNG. 

DMIRAL Byne was tried by a 
court martial under the 12th Arti- 

cle of War, which runs thus: ‘* Every 
person in the fleet, who, through coward- 
ice, negligence, or disaffection, shall in 
time of action withdraw, or keep back, 
or not come into the fight or engage- 
ment, or shall not do his utmost to en- 
gage, take or destroy every ship which it 
shall be his duty to engage, and to assist 
and relieve all and every one of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships, or those of his allies, which 
it shall be his duty to assist and relieve, 
every such person so offending, and be- 
ing convicted thereof by the sentence of 
a court martial, shall suffer death.” The 
court martial declared that Admiral 
Byng had not failed from cowardice, nor 
from disaffection, nor did they accuse 
him of negligence ; but found that he 
had not done his utmost to destroy the 
evemy’s ships. ‘They therefore pro- 
nounced him guilty under part of the 
12th Article of War, in not having done 
his utmost to destroy the enemy’s ships, 
and for this omission sentenced him to 
be shot, but unanimously recommended 
him to the King’s mercy. Common 
sense must point out to every man, that 
to constitute guilt under this Article of 
War, there must in the naval officer have 
been an omission to do his.utmost either 
from cowardice, or disaffection, or neg- 
ligence ; and that the omission to do bis 
utmost to destroy the enemy’s ships, 
Where such omission does not arise from 
one of these motives, does not amount to 
4 crime within this Article of War. But 
it suited the ministers that Byng should 
be shot. Notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation to mercy by the court mar- 
lial, the King immediately signed a war- 
rant for his execution, Earl Temple, 
who had been First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty on the removal of Lord Anson, to- 
Wards the close of the year 1756, and 
the other commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, refused to countersign the warrant. 
1s occasioned some delay; but the ex- 
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ministers ultimately prevailed, and Ad- 
miral Byng was shot, to shelter a culpa- 
ble administration. 

It would be presumption in me to 
offer any opinion as to the plan which 
Admiral Byng had adopted for attack- 
Ing the fleet of M, de la Galissionére. 
The French fleet lay to, expecting our 
attack. Admiral Byng proposed to go 
down in a slanting line for the purpose 
of preventing his ships from being raked, 
Admiral West disobeyed these orders, 
and went down in a straight line. Se- 
veral ships of his division were raked 
and disabled ; from which circumstance, 
the continuance of the attack was no 
longer practicable. Admiral Vernon 
publicly declared, that the mode of at- 
tack proposed by Admiral Byng was 
judicious, and that it failed through the 
disobedience of Admiral West. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


It may be inferred, that I am not an 
admirer of the character of King William. 
To the man who makes such a charge 
against me, I shallreply, Habes confiten- 
tem reum. We are indebted to King 
William for the first establishment of 
our national debt, and of a standing 
army in time of peace ; and what Eng- 
lishman is there, who is not sensible of 
the misery which the people of England 
at this moment suffer from these estab- 
lishments. ‘The ‘Tories zealously con- 
curred in placing King William and 
Queen Mary on the throne. Whatever 
hesitation they might have had from the 
old doctrine of non-resistance, their scru- 
ples gave way to their love of civil and 
religious liberty ; but they did not wish 
that such heavy taxes should be perma- 
nently imposed on the people of Eng- 
land, for the gratification of King Wiil- 
liam in bis continental wars. ‘The To- 
ries composed the landed interest: they 
and their posterity were to bear these 
permanent burdens: it is not wonderful 
therefore, that they hesitated, before 
they consented to impose them. ‘The 
Whigs did not possess so large a share 
of the landed property ; they, therefore, 
did not view these permanent taxes with 
the same aversion, ‘The practice of 
funding, and of imposing taxes to pay 
the interest, had long prevailed in Hol- 
land. It was acceptable to the existing 
generation, because they felt the burden 
of the interest only, instead of the prin- 
cipal ; and probably much of the mo- 
ney, during the reign of King William, 
was advanced by foreigners and Jews, 


who received larger interest from the 
newly 
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newly created English funds than they 
could obtain in any other country. 

The war, on account of the Spanish 
succession, had been resolved on before 
the close of King William’s life. The 
design was persevered in by Queen 
Anne, through the influence of the Duke 
of Marlborough. This nobleman must 
be viewed as having succeeded to that 
situation which bad been occupied by 
King William, He was, by pulitical 
connexions, a ‘Tory; but he saw that 
the Whigs would be more disposed to 
advance money for the continuance of 
the war than his former friends; he, 
therefore, changed his party; and, al- 
though Queen Anne had a preference 
for the ‘Tories, yet the sway which the 
Duchess of Marlborough possessed over 
the mind of the Queen, preserved for a 
long time the Duke’s influence from be- 
ing diminished. ‘The Queen was awa- 
kened at last to the consequences of the 
heavy burdens imposed upon her sub- 
jects, and she resolved to terminate the 
war. In effecting this, she was embar- 
rassed by the Whigs; whose power was 
much increased, not only by the great 
ability of their leaders, but from their 
Jong continuance in office, and uninter- 
rupted distribution of patronage. ‘The 
Jatter years of her life were years of af- 
fliction. She cannot be called a great 
Queen; but, viewed as an individual, 
every part of her life merits our esteem 
and partiality. 

The three first sovereigns of the Bruns- 
wick line have fullowed the footsteps of 
King William. Continental wars, an 
augmentation of the national debt, and 
a standing army uniformly increasing, 
have distinguished their successive 
reigns; till, at length, we have been 
brought to consider a national debt and 
a standing army as forming part of our 
constitution. And we hear, without as- 
tonishment, of forty-four millions ster- 
ling employed to pay the interest of our 
debt, and eleven millions sterling de- 
manded for the army in time of peace. 

JUDGES” ACT. 

At the common law commissions were 
granted to the Judges durante bene pla- 
cito. By the Act of Settlement, 13th 
William ITT, it was enacted, That com- 
missions should be granted tu the J udges 
quamdiu se bene gesserint. George I. 
while Prince of Wales, had been dis- 
pleascd with some of the Judges, for the 
opinion which they had given on a dis- 
pute between bim and his father, re- 
speeting the guardianship of George the 
Second’s children: and, as by the death 
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of George I. all commissions y; 

oe were terminated, it wae ielly 

that new commissions sh 

to the Judges by George If ‘ra 

of Settlement compelled the ins 

grant commissions to the Jy ‘ 

diu se bene gesserint, but it did not com. 

pel him to grant those COMMissions {) 

the men who had been Judges in his fy 
ther’s reign ; and George II. refused t, 
grant new commissions to those Judges 
who had offendedhim. At the ACCESsion 
of George ILI. those who had the moy 
influence about the young King, had q 
wish to throw reproach upon the te. 
mory of George II. ; the King, therefore 
was prevailed on to recommend to Py. 
liament to enact, That every succeeding 
King should grant new commissions io 
those who had held the office of Judge in 
the preceding reign. 'The courtiers of 
George III.’ have trumpeted this con. 
duct as a singular mark of George the 
Third’s disposition to diminish his pov- 
er; but in fact George IIL. increased his 
power by this measure: having no dis 
like to those whom he found in office, he 
had renewed their commissions. By the 
statute which he thus procured to be 
enacted, he rendered those Judges whom 
he might himself afterwards appoint, it 
removeable by his successor ; and thus, 
instead of diminishing lis power, he in- 
creased it. 

I do not mean to vindicate the con 
duct of George EI. in refusing to graut 
new commissions to those gentlemen 
who bad been Judges in his father’s 
reign. 1 will even admit that his con- 
duct on this occasion was injudiciows; 
but the manner in which the subject was 
brought forward in Parliament, — 
claborate praises bestowed upon 
young King on this occasion, flow 
from the malevolence which bad been 
cultivated at the Court of —— 
House against the deceased mons ve 
and which was not terminated even PJ 
his death, 

LORD TEMPLE. aan 

Earl Temple possessed at nate 
considerable degree of are fee 
owed it to his connexion with bis 
ther-in-law, Mr. Secretary Pitt. om 
nidas Glover speaks with a ar ‘ 
bation ot Earl Temple’s conduct 
cember 1756, in going down to the severe 
of Lords, while labouring under org 
fit of sickness, to oppose 4 y rod 
thanks to the King for baving . sok the 
the German auxiliaries. er pret 
conduct of Earl ‘Temple, om These 
sion, was peevish and il-tmee Germat 
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German troops had been sent for over in 


consequence of addresses from the two 
Houses; it was, therefore, but properly 
respectful that his Majesty should be 
thanked for his compliance with the re- 
quest of Parliament. It ‘was certainly 
an unnecessary opposition, and probably 
proceeded from the noble Earl’s self- 
importance having been offended, at the 
admission of this clause into the address 


without his previous approbation. 


Earl Temple’s character seems to be 
fairly given by Lord Waldegrave. He 
tells us, that George II. had a decided 
aversion to him. ‘That the noble Earl 
had a pert familiarity not agreeable to 
majesty; and that on some occasions, 
he had used an insolence of expression 
which the King could never forgive. 
On the removal of the Marquis of Roek- 
ingham in 1766, George IIT. authorized 
Mr. Pitt to form an administration. 
Under this authority, Mr. Pitt applied 
to his brother-in-law, Earl Temple; and 
from the accounts of that negociation 
which have reached us, Mr. Pitt seems 
to have allotted the place of First Lord 
of the Treasury to the noble Earl; but 
Earl Temple seems to have demanded 
more power in the selection of his col- 
leagues, than Mr. Pitt was disposed to 
allow: the negociation failed. ‘The two 
brothers-in-law separated, and I believe 
were never afterwards re-united, 

LORD CHATHAM’S EULOGIUM. 

I hesitate to say any thing respecting 
the eloquence of the late Earl of Cha- 
tham. I have already mentioned the 
terms in which it is described by his 
contemporary, Mr. Glover. For myself, 
I never heard the Ear! of Chatham but 
once; that was on the subject of Falk- 
land Island, in 1771. The effects of his 
eloquence seemed to arise from sudden 
bursts, which surprised and terrified his 
hearers, rather than from any continued 


chain of reasoning :-it was a-style fitted. 


more for offensive, than for defensive 


purpeses; more suited to the House of 


Commons, than to the House of Lords ; 
it was a style peculiar to himself, emi- 
nently and visibly artificial. On the 


Falkland Island question, the Earl of 


Chatham wished to engage the country 
mawar. We are indebted to George 
III. for hay ing protected us from this 
calamity. 

THE FRENCH WAR, 

T cannot refrain from remarking in 
this place, how unfortunate it was that 
those great families whom Mr. Edmand 

urke deluded into the desire of a cru- 
sade against French principles, had not 
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an accurate knowledge of the causes 
which led to the French Revolution. 
Had they scen that it was the division of 
France into two distinct elasses of no- 
bles and bourgeois which had given oc- 
casion to the Revolution, they must have 
known that there was no such division 
of the people of England ; and that con- 
sequently we had no real cause to appre- 
hend a similar revolution: their igno- 
rance was the source of our misfortunes. 
Mr. Pitt was equally ignorant of the 
causes of the French Revolution. He 
embarked in the war as the measure 
which would be the least embarrassing 
to his administration. His colleagues 
in the cabinet had one object: he him- 
self, as far as he can be said to have had 
any definite object, was actuated by an 
object incompatible with that of his col- 
leagues; he found himself entangled, 
and that he could not retreat from that 
war in which he had engaged ; he floun- 
dered on without wisdom, and without 
weighing the consequences of the mea- 
sures which he brought forward. He 
imposed taxes without considering how 
destructive they were to the happiness 
of the people; he negotiated with fo- 
reign states, without remarking how un- 
equal they were to the measures which 
he wished them to effectnate. He re- 
linquished his former sentiments of fru- 
gality, because he found that wasteful 
expenditure was necessary to enable him 
to carry on his government. 
GRAMPOUND. 

I hope and trust, that the principles 
advanced on the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, will influence the opinion 
of Parliament when they take into con- 
sideration the state of other boroughs. 
If Grampound was ineapable of exer- 
cising its functions, because it was dis- 
cased, 2 fortior?, must a borough which 
is actually dead be incapable of such 
excreise ; and is not this the case in a 
burgage tenement borough in which all 
the burgages belong to a peer? The 
peer himself is not capable of voting, 
because he is not of the order of the 
commonalty ; and the fictitious colour- 
able conveyances which he has executed 
the night before the election, have con- 
veyed no property to the several gran- 
tees. I bave mentioned burgage tene- 
ment boroughs, but I certainly consider 
those boroughs which have given them- 
selves up to patrons, who feed them ei- 
ther with their own money, or with 

laces procured from the minister, as 
equally fit to be disfranchised. 


Let us view the situation of the bo- 
rough 
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rough of Grampound. I will go no fur- 
ther back than the general election of 
1780. At that time Grampound, with 
two other boroughs in the county of 
Cornwall, was under the influence of one 
patron; he was an opponent of the ad- 
ministration, and, as he wished to keep 
well with both parts of the opposition, 
he gave the nomination for two seats to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and for two 
others to the Earl of Shelburne. The 
other two seats were kept by the patron 
for himself and a private friend. The 
price paid by the nominees for each seat 
was3000/. Iam unacquainted with the 
circumstances which took place at the 
elections which intervened between 1780 
and 1796. But in that year the elec- 
tors of Grampound discovered, that, al- 
though their patron only distributed 
300U/. among the electors, he was in the 
practice of receiving 6000/. at every ge- 
neral election from the two members 
returned. ‘They therefore determined 
to sell through another patron, from 
whom they might receive the full sum 
paid by the two elected members. 

The return of members to parliament 
ought not to be obtained by bribery; but 
is it more injurious to the state when the 
electurs appropriate the whole money to 
themselves, than it is when they are 
cheated out of one-half of it by their pa- 
tron? The elector receives the bribe, at 
the peril of being convicted ina penalty 
of 500/.; but, at the period I allude to, 
the patron, not being an elector, was 
subject to no penalty. But the mis- 
chief to the state is much greater when 
an individual peer has acquired the no- 
mination to many seats, Is it not known 
that there are at this time two noble 
earls, one of whom names nine mem- 
bers, and the other eight?) What poli- 
tical power might not be acquired by the 
confederacy of a few such individuals? 
We are compelled to acquiesce in the 
waste of the public money by the minis- 
ter, to enable him to resist the efforts of 
such confederacies. 

BURKE AND THE WHIGS, 

The influence which Mr. Edmund 
Burke had acquired over the Marquis of 
Rockingham, was great ; but that which 
he afterwards possessed over the mind 
of the Duke of Portland was still more 
considerable. In fact, the Duke of 
Portland had no opinions of bis own; 
he spoke and acted under the direction 
of Mr. Burke. The India Bill, brought 
furward in November 1783, and the con- 
test which followed, left the party not 
only deprived of office, but also highly 





unpopular. The peace h 
country to reeover much of atl te 
rity; and perhaps Mr. Pitt dnc 
4 : itt drew 

credit from this Circumstance More 
merited. The King’s illness in 1 " 
and the conduct of the opnosi#; 78, 

; ee PPoOsition on tha: 
occasion, while it conciliated ¢ 
sion to the King, revived the up la 
rity of the Whig families, The, 
Revolution burst forth in 1789, Per 
at the very commencement it excited 
alarm in the nobles, as well a8 in the 
King. They were misled by the simi. 
tude of names; but Mr. Pitt Wisely re. 
strained this country from interfering jn 
the affairs of France. Towards the clog 
of the year 1792, Mr. Burke had suf. 
cient influence over the great Whig fa. 
milies, to induce them to concur wit) 
the King in clamouring for a crusade 
against French principles. Mr. Pitt was 
unable to resist; and, that he might re. 
tain his situation as minister, he was 
under the necessity of receiving thegreat 
Whig families into his cabinet, and of 
embarking the eountry in the crusade, 
To say that this crusade has failed, 
would not adequately express the con- 
sequences which have followed from it 
It has established the principles of hiber- 
ty through the greatest part of Europe, 
and of South America ; while Great Bri- 
tain exhibits itself to every eye, exhaust 
ed by those efforts which it has ben 
prevailed onto employ. Nor is the con- 
test at an end ; Europe must suffer more 
paroxysms, before it is depurated from 
the remains of feudalism. — In thisensis, 
the great Whig families present them- 
selves to the people; they offer them- 
selves as the assertors of its rights; bat 
they are not trusted, ‘The people com 
plain loudly of their sufferings, but have 
little reliance on the great Whig fame 
lies for their relief. 

LORD CLIVE. 

Lord North had agreed to suppor! the 
accusation brought forward in the House 
of Commons against Lord Clive. I hap- 
pened to be with Mr. Thurlow pn 
ing after the debate. General Bargoy 
came in: he obecrneds re - speak 
Lord North had proiess wma 

him 
wished bis friends should vote for i 
that during the debate Lord ay? 
Germaine got up, kissed al on 
General Burgoyne, and walk had beet 
the house. General Burgoyne 8°") 
one of the most active pip 
Thurlow had supported the ace toa’ 


on ee yar 
with sincerity. I recollect Toa 
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remark in answer to General Burgoyne. 


: « Lord North has played a very deep, 


and a very dirty game: he drove Lord 
Clive to the wall, forced him to surren- 
der his six members, and then abandon- 
ed the accusers.” But, although the 
accusation failed, it broke Lord Clive’s 
heart: he fell a victim to the mortifica- 
tion which he had suffered. Lord Clive 
had not been accustomed to public 
speaking, yet he defended himself in the 
debate with gteat ability, and much dig- 
nity. He closed his defence with these 
words ; “ He hoped that while the House 
decided on his honour, they would not 
forget their own.” The mind of Lord 
Clive was certainly cast in the heroic 
mould; and if our Indian empire is of 
any value to Great Britain, Lord Clive 
undoubtedly Jaid the foundation of that 
empire. Asan Englishman I am grate- 
ful to his memory. 
INDIA. 

Bat of all our acquisitions, the empire 
which has been formed in India, seems 
to be that which is likely to be produc. 
tive of the most important consequences, 
Has the British empire in India, down 
to the present time, produced any bene- 
fittous? This is a question which can- 
not be answered without much reflec- 
tion. Jam not prepared to say, that our 
acquisitions in India may not have pro- 
duced benefit; but I hesitate much to 
say, that they have upon the whole been 
advantageous tous. The wealth which 
has been brought into this country from 
India, has enabled our government to 
make greater exertions in all its trans- 
actions with foreign states. When 
George III. invaded the rights of his 
Amcrican subjects, the wealth of India 
enabled him to support a war against 
France, Spain, and Holland, without re- 
linquishing his expensive efforts against 
the inhabitants of America, The cru- 
sade against French principles, begun in 
1793, may also be considered as having 
owed its long continuance to the wealth 
of India. That wealth enabled the Bri- 
tish government to subsidize every sove- 
reign who was willing to receive its 
money; but what has beea the effect of 
these exertions? You see it in the luxu- 
rious few, and in the impoverished many, 
It is true, that the wealth of India may 
have enabled us to improve our agrticul- 
lure, and our manufactures, and to ex- 
tend our commerce ; but it has led our 

overnment to those wasteful exertions 
Which have more than balanced these 
advantages, Patronage, immoderate 


‘axation, and the minister’s power of 
MontHLy Maa. No. 370. 
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corruption, have kept pace with the 
growth of our Indian empire. I have 
heard physicians say, that the juices of 
the human frame become sometimes .so 
vitiated, that death is desirable. Per- 
haps we may be fast approaching to the 
hour, when Revolution, the eathanasia 
of governments, may be looked for as a 
relief. 

But the calamities which I foresee, are 
from the loss of India. Sooner or later 
the Indian empire must be torn from us; 
and our .¢xertions to prevent that loss 
will most probably leave us with every 
resouree exhausted. 

It is scarcely possible that our Indian 
empire can, for any great length of time, 
be united to Great Britain. Our go- 
vernment in that country is repugnant 
to the happiness of the inhabitants ; it is 
avowed to be for the benefit of the go- 
vernors, not of the governed; it is a 
government by foreigners, who, as fast 
as they acquire wealth, carry it out of 
the country. No relations of amity grow 
up between the governors and the go- 
verned. Religious usages obstruct in- 
tercourse between the Hindoos and the 
Europeans. And the Mahometans, who, 
before our acquisition of empire in that 
country, possessed all offices, both civil 
and military, cannot but look on us with 
aversion ; their degradation is far greater 
than that of the Hindoos: their nobles 
seck subsistence as privates among our 
troops; they are not trusted with power, 
and they are deprived of their wealth ; 
even the intercourse between the sexes 
has no tendency to soften the hatred of 
the Mahometans to the Europeans. ‘The 
progeny are left a degraded race, help- 
less and wretched; despised by the Eu- 
ropeans, and hated by the Mahometans. 
Whenever an addition is made to our 
empire, the opulence of the inhabitants 
is rapidly diminished. When the vic- 
tory of Plassy laid the foundation of our 
greatness in India, there were many 
Hindoos of prodigious wealth, and Ma- 
hometans of great power; both classes 
have disappeared ; even the Europeans 
who every year go out, complain that 
they shall return with fortunes no ways 
proportionate to those of the individuals 
who had preceded them. The first coun- 
tries which we acquired had the most 
productive soils; nearly the whole of 
Bengal is alluvial ground: under a hot 
sun, and with a command of water, its 
productions are to an extent unknown 
in a northern climate: and as the inha- 
bitants consume but little, much is left 


for the European conqucror. But in 
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proportion as our empire has been ex- 
tended, the soil has been found less fer- 
tile, and the inhabitants less opulent. 
After the first acquirers had carried off 
the fruits of their conquest, the Europe- 
ans who succeeded them, found little 
more than the gleanings of the harvest ; 
yet the whole extent of country, produc- 
live and unproductive, requires equally 
to be defended. Iam aware that, as 
long as the government of India can find 
money to pay their sepoys, there is good 
reason to believe that these soldiers will 
be faithful; but perhaps the moment 
may arrive, when this money is not to 
be found. 

Whether the inhabitants under our 
dominion in India amount to sixty mil- 
lions, or cighty millions, I will not pre- 
tend to say ; but it is pretty well ascer- 
tained, that the revenue drawn from 
them does not cxcecd seventeen mil- 
lions. I believe the India Company de- 
rives no profit from its commerce with 
Indostan: this commerce will probably 
be abandoned ; for it affords the means 
of oppressing the English competitor, 
without being profitable to the Compa- 
ny: its commerce with China is per- 
fectly distinct. 

CONCLUSION. 

I will now close these Recollections 
and Reflections. ‘The sentiments which 
I have wished to impress are these :— 
First, that immoderate taxation is the 
grievance by which the country is op- 
pressed; that this immoderate taxation 
has been the result of the unnecessary 
wars in which the nation has been in- 
volved during the reign of George IIT. 
and has been carried to such an excess, 
that it checks and impedes the creative 
industry of the people. Either the ex- 
penses of the government must be dimi- 
nished, or a portion of the dividends 
must be withheld from the public credi- 
tor. Secondly, that this retrenchment 
cannot be effected without a reform of 
the House of Commons; inasmuch as 
wasteful expenditure is necessary, to 
enable the minister to regulate and con- 
troul this most expensive machinery. 
The Stuarts were expelled, because they 
abused the power confided to them. The 
House of Commons will be reformed 
from a similar cause, viz. because it has 
abused that power of taxing which has 
been confided to it by the Constitution. 
One other sentiment Englishmen should 
keep in mind; it is this,—that our go- 
vernment is, by the principles of our 
Constitution, a civil government; but 
that there are certain persons who, dur- 
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‘ing the reign of George IIT. haye endes 


voured to change it into a m; 
vernment. This system mae 4 
severed in; a German military, un, 
to English profusion, is beyond Pe 
can be supported by the most active . 
dustry of the people; and when Engl, 
men are deprived of the ENJOY Ment of 
those principles of civil liberty in which 
they have been accustomed to delight 
their energies will cease. ? 
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[No work ever appeared in the English 
language so calculated to detain a per. 
son from his bed, or to descend to the 
latest posterity, as these volumes, They 
not only contain the strong original opi- 
nions of the most extraordinary mu 
that ever lived, but they bring us a- 
quainted with every circamstance of his 
character. They “ damn to everlasting 
fame” the parties concerned in his iguo- 
minious treatment, and in the base policy 
which directed it. They wither the fac 
titious laurels gained by his lucky opp 
nents, and put to the route all the libels 
and falsehoods, of which, for twenty 
years, Europe was the dupe. For dis 
abusing the world, the author will at 
its gratitude ; and, as we have oftensud, 
repentance on this subject wil] come 
too late. We know the author; ms 
we believe him to be a truly honest - 
conscientious man, so we have no dou 
of the substantial correctness of = 
things which he has uarrated. ah 
tracts are copious; and we hope we et 
enriched our pages with the mae 
quant passages ; but we could vataed 
bled their number, with equal in - 
to our readers, Nothing fatignes™ . 
full-sized volumes; but we bav | wf 
ferred the parts which — to os 

ean and public topics ; Se effet! 
rg Fithout spoiling Oe 
all those details of petty me ame Wil 
which a man, whose name ap. of... 
mark his age, when his ene aye 
rotten, was hurried out of wae ~4 
tem of policy as unnecessary ig err, 
ungenerons, The best excus 
for we hope men are not W! are ot 
sign; but, as the Consequences ® 


herish 
less fatal, how much we ought (0 Ore 
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free discussion, and listen to the admo- 
nitions of bye-standers, before any thing 
ig done, which, if wrong, cannot be 


recalled.] 

PREFACE. 

PLacep by peculiar _circumstances 
arising from my profession, about the 
person of the most extraordinary man 
perhaps of any age, in the most critical 
juncture of his life, Idetermined to pro- 
fit by the opportunities afforded me, as 
far as 1 could consistently with honour. 
The following volumes are the result. 

The few alleviations which I had it in 
my power to offer, Napoleon repaid by 
the condescension with which he ho- 
noured me; and my necessary profes- 
sional intercourse was soon increased 
into an intimacy, if 1 may speak of inti- 
macy with such a personage. 4n fact, 
in the seclusion of Longwood, he soon 
almost entirely laid aside the emperor ; 
with those about him, he conversed fa- 
miliarly on his past life, and sketched 
the characters, and detailed the anec- 
dotes, which are here presented faith- 
fully to the reader. ‘The unreserved 
manner in which he spoke of every thing 
can only be conceived by those who 
heard him; and, though where his own 
conduct was questioned, he had a natu- 
ral human leaning towards himself, still 
truth appeared to be his principal, if not 
his only object. In the delineation of 
character he was peculiarly felicitous, 
His mind seemed to concentrate its 
beams on the object he wisked to eluci- 
date, and its prominent features became 
instantly discernible-—It may perhaps 
be only right to add, that some of the 
observations or arguments on particular 
subjects were committed to paper from 
Napoleon’s own dictation. 

_I spoke as little and listened as atten- 
tively as I could, seldom interposing, 
except for the purpose of leading to 
those facts on which I wished for infor-. 
mation. To my memory, though natu- 
rally retentive, I did not entirely trust; 
immediately on retiring from Napoleon’s 
presence, I hurried to my chamber, and 
carefully committed to paper the topics 
of conversation, with, so far as I could, 
the exact words used. Where I had the 
least doubt as to my accuracy, I marked 
it in my journal, and by a subsequent 
recurrence to the topic, when future 
opportunities offered, I satisfied myself; 
this, although I have avoided them as 
much as possible, may account for some 
occasional repetitions, but I have thought 
M better to appear sometimes tedious, 
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than ever to run the risk of a mis- 
statement. 

The following official letter will shew, 
that it was at least the desire of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to bury Napoleon's 
mind with his body in the grave of his 
imprisonment, If I have disobeyed the 
Injunction, it is because J thought that 
every fragment of such a mind should 
be preserved to history, because I de- 
spised the despotism which would incar- 
cerate even intellect:—and because J 
thought those only should become sub- 
sidiary to concealment, who were con- 
scious of actions which could not bear 
the light. 

A dmiralty-office ; Sept. 13, 1817. 

Sir,—My Lords Comniinlande of 
the Admiralty having had under their 
consideration a work which has been 
published by Mr. Warden, late surgeon 
of his Majesty’s ship Northumberland, 
their lordships have commanded me to 
signify their directions to you to acquaint 
all the officers employed under your or- 
ders, that they are to understand, that 
if they should presume to publish any 
information which they may have ob- 
tained by being officially employed at 
St. Helena, they will suffer their lord- 
ships’ heavy displeasure. 

I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
JOHN Barrow. 
To Rear-Admiral Plampin, St. Helena. 
LONGWUWOD. 

Longwood is situated on a plain form- 
ed on the summit of a mountain about 
eighteen hundred feet above the Icvel 
of the sea; and including Deadwood, 
comprises fourteen or fifteen hundred 
acres of land, a great part of which is 
planted with an indigenous tree called 
gumwood, Upon his return from Long- 
wood, Napoleon proceeded to the Bri- 
ars, and intimated to Sir George that he 
would prefer remaining there, until the 
necessary additions were made to Long- 
wood, to returning to town, provided 
the proprietor’s consent could be obtain- 
ed. This request was immediately 
granted. The Briars is the name of an 
estate romantically situated about a mile 
and a half from James Town, compris- 
ing a fewacres of highly cultivated land, 
excellent fruit and kitchen gardens, 
plentifally supplied with water, adorned 
with many delightful shady walks, and 
long celebrated for the genuine old Eng- 
lish hospitality of the proprietor, Mr, 
Balcombe. About twenty yards from 
the dwelling house stood a little pavi- 


lion, consisting of ene good room on the 
ground, 
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lected for his abode, Inthe lower room 
his camp-bed was put up, and in this 
room he ate, slept, read, and dictated a 
portion of his eventful life. Las Cases 
and his son were accommodated in one 
of thé garrets above, and Napoleon’s 
premicr valet de chambre, and others of 
his household, slept in the other, and 
upon the floor in the little hall opposite 
the entrance of the lowerroom. At first 


his dinner was sent ready cooked from. 


the town; but afterwards, Mr. Balcombe 
found means to get a kitchen fitted up 
for his use. 

Mr. Balcombe’s family consisted of 
his wife, two daughters, one about 
twelve and the other fifteen years of 
age, and two boys of five or six. The 
young ladies spoke French fluently, and 
Napoleon frequently dropt in to play a 
rubber of whist or hold a little conversa- 
zione. On one occasion he indulged 
them by participating in a game of blind- 
man’s-bulf, very much to the amuse- 
ment of the young ladies. Nothing was 
left undone by this worthy tamily that 
could contribute to lessen the incuonve- 
niences of his situation, 

FIRST RESIDENCE. 

During the time that Napoleon re- 
sided at the Biiars, 1 kept no regular 
journal, and consequently can give only 
a brief outline of whattook place. His 
time was occupied principally in dictat- 
ing to Las Cases and his son, or to 
Counts Bertrand, Montholon, and Gour- 
gaud, some of whom daily visited him. 
He occasionally received some visitors, 
who came to pay their respects to him 
on the lawn before the house; and, ina 
few instances, some who had received 
that permission, were presented to him, 
when at Mr. Balcombe’s in the evening. 
He frequently walked for hours in the 
shady paths and shrubberies of the Bri- 
ars, where care was taken to prevent 
his being intruded upon. During one of 
these walks, he stopped and pointed out 
to me the frightful precipices which en- 
vironed us, and said, “ Behold your 
country’s generosity, this is their libera- 
lity to the unfortunate man, who, blindly 
relying on what “he so falsely imagined 
to be their national character, in an evil 
hour unsuspectingly confided himself to 
them. I once thought, that you were 
free : I now see that your ministers laugh 
at your laws, which are, like those of 
other nations, formed only to oppress 
the defenceless, and screen the power- 
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ground-floor, and two garrets, which 
Napoleon, not willing to cause any Ine 
convenience to the family of his host, se- 


ful, whenever your 
object in view.” 


. a AND Ney, 
ome short time after his ar; 
Longwood, I coasted ‘arty “ 
news of Murat’s death, He ap 
with calmness; and immediately - 
manded, if he had perished on the fie 
of battle? At first I hesitated a 
him that his brother-in-law had been 
executed like a criminal. On his te 
peating the question, I informed him of 
the manner in which Murat had bee 
put to death, which he listened to with. 
out any change of countenance. aly 
communicated the intelligence of th 
death of Ney. “ He was a brave man, 
nobody more so; but he was a tai. 
man,” said he. “ He has died without 
having the esteem of mankind, Hebe 
trayed me at Fontainebleau: the pro. 
clamation against the Bourbons, which 
he said in his defence I caused to be 
given him, was written by himself, and 
I never knew any thing about that doce 
ment until it wasread to the troops. It 
is true, that I sent him orders to obey 
me. What could he do? His troops 
abandoned him. Not only the troops, 
but the people wished to join me.” 
MISS WILLIAMS. 

I bad Jent him Miss Williams's“ Pre. 
sent State of France” to read. Twoor 
three days afterwards he said to me, 
while dressing, “ That is a vile produc 
tion of that lady of yours. It is a beep 
of falsehoods. This,” opening kris shit, 
and shewing his flannel waistcoat, “is 
the only coat of mail I ever wore. My 
hat lined with steel too! There is the 
hat I wore,” pointing to the one he l- 
ways carried. “ Oh, she has doubtless 
heen well paid for all the malice and the 
falschoods she has poured forth. 

HIS HABITS. © 

Napoleon’s hours of rising were 
certain, much depending upon the he 
tum of rest he had enjoyed during We 
night. He was in general a had ae 
and frequently got up at three or od 
o’clock, in which case he read of er 
until six or seven, at which time, *"° 
the weather was fine, he sometimes Ww" 
out to ride, attended by some of a e 
nerals, or laid down again to rest rm 
coupleof hours. When he retire he 
bed, he could not sleep unless rte 
perfect state of darkness was npr 
by the closure of every cranby i" 
which a ray of light’ might Pio al 
though I have sometimes seen 


Soverament hay uy 
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asleep on the sofa, and pe Om e 
few minutesin broad day-light ill, 
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ill Marchand occasionally read to him 
until he fell asleep. At times he rose at 


q seven, and wrote or dictated until break- 


fast time; or, if the morning was very 
fne, he went out to ride. When he 


4 breakfasted in his own room, it was ge. 


' nerally served on a little round table, at 


COS Nt EERE 


between nine and ten; when along with 
ihe rest of his suite, at eleven: in either 
ease @ la fourchette, After breakfast, 


_ hegenerally dictated to some of his suite 


for a few hours, and at two or three 


o'clock received such visitors, as, by 


previous appointment had been directed 
to present themselves, Between four 
and five, When the weather permitted, 
he rode out on horseback or in the car- 
riage, accompanied by all his suite, for 
an hour or two; then returned and dic- 
tated or read until cight, or occasionally 
played a game at chess, at which time 
dinuer Was announced, which rarely ex- 
ceeded twenty minutes or halfan hour in 
duration. He ate heartily and fast, and 
did not appear to be partial to high sea- 
soned or rich food. One of his most 
favourite dishes was a roasted leg of 
mutton, of which I have seen him some- 
times pare the outside brown part off ; 
he was also partial to mutton chops. 
He rarely drank as much as a pinot of 
claret at his dinner, which was gene- 
rally much diluted with water. After 
dinner, when the servants had with- 
drawn, and when there were no visitors, 
he sometimes played at chess or at whist, 
but more frequently sent for a volume of 
Corneille, or of some other esteemed au- 
thor, and read aloud for an hour, or 
chatted with the ladies and the rest of 
his suite. He usually retired to his bed- 
room at ten or cleven, and to rest, im- 
mediately afierwards. When he break- 
fasted or dined in bis own apartment 
(dans l’intéricur.), he sometimes sent for 
one of his suite to converse with him 
during the repast. He never ate more 
than two meals a day, nor, since I knew 
him, had he ever taken more than a very 
small cup of coffee after each repast, and 
atno other time. I have also been in- 
formed by those who have been in his 
service for fifteen years, that he had ne- 
ver exceeded that quantity since they 
frst knew him. 

a _ ST. HELENA, 
ps In this isola maladetta,” said he, 

there is neither sun nor moon to be 
scen for the greatest part of the year. 

onstant rain and fog. It is worse than 
Capri. Have you ever been at Capri?” 
Continued he, I replied in the affirma- 
tive. “'There,” said he, “ you cau have 


every thing you want from the continent 
in a few hours.” He afterwards made 
a few remarks upon some absurd false« 
hoods which had been published in the 
ministerial papers respecting him; and 
asked if it were “ possible that the Eng- 
lish could be so foolishly credulous as to 
— all the stuff we published about 
im. 
COCKBURN. 

“ He is not,” said he, “a manof a 
bad heart; on the contrary, I believe 
him to be capable of a generous action; 
but he is rough, overbearing, vain, cho. 
leric, and capricious ; never consulting 
any body ; jealous of his authority ; car- 
ing little of the manner in whieh he ex- 
ercises it, and sometimes violent without 
dignity.” 

FEES. 

He then asked me many questions 
about the relative price of articles in 
England and St. Helena, and concluded 
by asking if I took any fees for attend- 
ing sick people on the island. I replied 
in the negative, which seemed to sur- 
prise him. ‘ Corvisart,” said he, “ not- 
withstanding his being my first physi- 
cian, possessed of great wealth, and in 
the habit of receiving many rich presents 
from me, constantly took a Napoleon 
for each visit he paid to the sick. In 
your country particularly every man has 
his trade: the member of parliament 
takes money for his vote, the ministers 
for their places, the lawyers fur their 
opinion.” 

CHRONOMETERS. 

“ How shameful it is,” said he, “ for 
your government to put three or four 
hundred men on-board of a ship destined 
for this place without a chronometer, 
thereby running the risk of a ship and 
cargo, of the value perhaps of half a 
million, together with the lives of so 
many poveri diavoli, for the sake of say- 
ing three or four hundred francs for a 
watch. I,” continued he, “ ordered 
that every ship employed in the French 
service should be supplied with one. It 
is a weakness in your government not to 
be accounted for.” He then asked me 
if it were true that a court of inquiry 
was then holding upon some officer for 
having made too free with the bottle. 
‘Js it a crime,” added he, “ for the 
English to get drunk, and willa court- 
martial be the consequence? for, if that 
were the case, you would have nothing 
but court-martials everyday. ——~ was 
a little merry on-board every day after 
dinner.” Lobserved that there was a 


wide differenee between being merry 
and 
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and getting drunk. He laughed, and 
repeated what he had gaid relative to 
court martials. ‘“ Is it true,” said he, 
“then, that they are sending out a house 
and furniture for me, as there are so 
many lics in your newspapers, that I 
have my doubts, especially as L have 
heard nothing about it officially ?”’ 
VISIT IN HIS BED-ROOM, 

Tt was about fourteen feet by twelve, 
and ten or eleven feet in height. The 
walls were lined with brown nankeen, 
hordered and edged with common green 
bordering paper, and destitute of sur- 
bace. ‘wo small windows, without 
pullies, looking towards the camp of the 
53d regiment, one of which was thrown 
up and fastened by a piece of notched 
wood. Window-curtains of white long 
cloth, a small fire-place, a shabby grate, 
and fire-irons to match, with a paltry 
mantel-piece of wood, painted white, 
upon which stood a small marble bust 
of his son. Above the mantel-piece 
hung the portrait of Marie Louise, and 
four or five of young Napoleon, one of 
which was embroidered by the hands of 
the mother. A little more to the right 
hung also a miniature picture of the 
Empress Josephine, and to the left was 
suspended the alarm chamber-watch of 
Frederic the Great, obtained by Napo- 
leon at Potsdam; while on the right, the 
consular watch, engraved with the cy- 
pher B, hung by achain of the plaited 
hair of Marie Louise, from a pin stuck 
in the nankeen lining. The floor was 
covered with a second-hand carpet, 
which had once decorated the dining- 
room of a lieutenant of the St. Heiena 
artillery. In the right-hand corner was 
placed the little plain iron camp bed- 
stead, with green silk curtains, upon 
which its master had reposed on the 
fielis of Marengo and Austerlitz. Be- 
tween the windows there was a paltry 
second-hand chest of drawers; and an 
old book-case, with green blinds, stood 
on the left of the door leading to the 
next apartment. Four or five cane- 
bottomed chairs, painted green, were 
standing here and there about the room. 
Before the back-door, there was a screen 
covered with nankeen, and between that 
and the fire-place an old-fashioned sofa, 
covered with white long cloth, upon 
which reclined Napoleon, clothed in his 
white morning gown, white loose trow- 
scrs and stockings all in one. A che- 
quered red madras upon his head, and 
his shirt collar open without a cravat. 
His air was melancholy and troubled. 
Before him stood a Jittle round table, 
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with some hooks, at 
lay, In ousfaslon dpengee : Which 
of those which he had already, »W heap 
and at the foot of the sofa, Hd perused, 
was suspended a portrait of the Re him, 
Marie Louise, with her son inhe = 
In front of the fire-place stood ir 

. . aes 
with his arms folded over his breast, anq 
some papers in one of his hands, OF al 
the former magnificence of the ones 
mighty emperor of France, nothing was 
present except a superb wash-hand 
stand, containing a silver basin, and 
water-jug of the same metal, in the left. 
hand corner. 

Napoleon, after a few questions of no 
importance, asked me, in both French 
and Italian, in the presence of Couyt 
Las Cases, the following questions; 
** You know that it was in consequence 
of my application that you were appoint. 
ed to attend upon me. Now I want to 
know from you, precisely and truly, asa 
man of honour, in what situation you 
conceive yourself to be, whether as my 
surgeon, as M. Maingaud was, or the 
surgeon of a prison-ship and prisoners? 
Whether you have orders to report every 
trifling occurrence, or illness, or what! 
say to you, to the governor? Answer 
me candidly; What situation do you 
conceive yourself to be in?” I replied, 
“As your surgeon, and to attend upon 
you and your suite. I have reeeivedno 
other orders, than to make an immedi. 
ate report in case of your being taken 
seriously ill, in order to have promptly 
the advice and assistance of other phy- 
sicians.” “ First obtaining my consett 
to call in others,” demanded he; “'s it 
not so?” I answered, “ that, I would 
certainly obtain bis previous consent. 
He then said, “ If you were appointel 
as surgeon to a prison, and to report my 
conversations to the governor, whom 
take to be un capo di spon, I yo 
never see you again. Do not, i 
nued he, (on my replying that ib 
placed about him as a surgeot, a 4 
no means as a spy,) “suppose | 
take you for a spy; on the comment, 
have never had the least oceasion ip 
fault with you, and I have @ wap vad 
for you, and an esteem for your - d not 
ter, a greater proof of which or “a 
give you than asking you cane a 
own opinion of your situations, - ihe 
being an Englishman, and ne be 
English government, might pir P I 
obliged to do what I have ‘et ay 
replied as before said, and ye ptr 
professional capacity I did no 


- particular cou 
myself to belong to any particular try. 
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try. “If 1 am taken seriously ill,” said 
he, “ then acquaint me with your opi- 
nion, and ask my consent to call in 
others. ‘This governor, during the few 
days that I was melancholy, and had a 
mental affliction in consequence of the 
jreatment I receive, which prevented me 
from going out, in order that I might 
not ennuyer others with my afflictions, 
wanted to send his physician to me, un- 
der the pretext of inquiring after my 
pealth, I desired Bertrand to tell him, 
that I had not sufficient confidence in 


~ his physician to take any thing trom his 
hands. ‘That if I were really ill, 1 would 


send for you, in whom I have confi- 


| dence, but that a physician was of no 


use in such cases, and that I only wanted 
to be left alone. I understand that he 
proposed an officer should. enter my 
chamber to see me, if 1 did not stir out. 
Any person,” continued he, with much 
emotion, ‘“* who endeavours to force his 
way into my apartment, shall be a corpse 
the moment he enters it. If he ever 
eats bread or meat again, I am not Na- 
poleon. This Iam determined on; I 
know that I shall be killed afterwards, 
as what can one do against acamp? I 


have faced death too many times to fear 


it. Besides, I am convinced that this 
governor has been sent out by Lord 
- I told him a few days ago, 
that if he wanted to put an end to me, 
he wonld have a very good opportunity, 
by sending somebody to force his way 
intomy chamber. That I would imme- 
diately make a corpse of the first that 
entered, and then I should be of course 
dispatched, and he might write home to 
his government, that ‘ Bonaparte’ was 
killed in a brawl. I also told bim to 
leave me alone, and not to torment me 
with his hateful presence. Ihave seen 
Prussians, ‘Tartars, Cossacs, Calmucks, 
Xc.; but never before in my life have I 
beheld so ill favoured, and so forbidding 
acountenance. Il porte le —— empreint 
sur son visage.” 

After this, he mentioned his appre- 
hensions of being afilicted with an attack 
of gout. I recommended him to take 
much more exercise. ‘ What can I 
lo,” replied he, “ in this execrable isle, 
where you cannot ride a mile without 
being wet through ; an island, that even 
the English themselves complain of, 
though used to humidity 2” 

“ During the short interview that this 
governor had with me in my bed-cham- 
ber,” continued he, “one of the first 
things which he proposed was, to send 
you away, and to take bis own surgeon 
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in your place. ‘This he repeated twice ; 
aud so earnest was he to gain his object, 
that, although I gave him a most decided 
refusal, when he was going out, he turn- 
ed about, and again proposed it. I ne- 
ver saw sucha horrid countenance. He 
sat on a chair opposite to my sofa; and 
on the little table between us there was 
a cup of coffee. His physiognomy made 
such an unfavourable impression upon 
me, that I thought his looks had poison- 
ed it, and L ordered Marchand to throw 
it out of the window; I could not have 
swallowed it for the world.”* 

‘€ It appears,” added he, “ that this 
governor was with Blacher, and is the 
writer of some official letters to your 
government, descriptive of part of the 
operations of 1814. I pointed them out 
to him the last time I saw him, and 
asked him, Est-ce vous, Monsieur? He 
replied, ‘ Yes.’ I told him that they 
were pleines de faussetés et de sottises. 
He shrugged up his shoulders, appearcd 
confused, and replied; * J’ai cru voir 
cela.’ If,” continued he, “ those letters 
were the only accounts he scut, he be- 
trayed his country.” 


GENERAL MOORE. 


“ Moore,” said he, “‘ was a brave sol- 
dier, an excellent officer, and a man of 
talent. He made afew mistakes, which 
were probably inseparable from the dif- 
ficulties with which he was surrounded, 
and caused perhaps by his information 
having misled him.” ‘This eulogium 
he repeated more than once ; and ob- 
served, that he had commanded the re- 
serve in Egypt, where be had behaved 
very well, and displayed talent. I re- 
marked, that Moore was always in front 
of the battle, and was generally unfor- 
tunate enough to be wounded. “ Ah!” 
said he, “ it isnecessary sometimes. He 
died gloriously—he died like a soldier.” 
Menvu was a man of courage, but no 
soldier. ‘* You ought not to have taken 
Egypt. If Kleber had lived, you would 
never have conquered it. An army 
without artillery or cavalry. The Turks 
signified nothing. Kleber was an ire- 
parable loss to France and to me. He 
was aman of the brightest talcnts, and 
the greatest bravery. [ have composed 
the history of my own campaigns In 
Egypt and of yours, while I was at the 
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* These are strong expressions relative 
to a man, who, since his return, has been 
graciously received by George the Fourth, 
and been variously promoted and distin- 
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Briars. 
the dates.” 
VILLENEUVE. 

The conversation then turned upon 
French naval officers. ‘* Villeneuve,” 
said he, “ when taken prisoner and 
brought to England, was so much griev- 
ed at his defeat, that he studicd ana- 
tomy on purpose to destroy himself, 
For this purpose he bought some anato- 
mical plates of the heart, and compared 
them with his own boty, in order to as- 
certain the exact situation of that organ. 
On his arrival in France, f ordered that 
he should remain at Rennes, and not 
proceed to Paris. 
being tried by a court-martial for dis- 
obedience of orders, and consequently 
losing the ficet, for I had ordered him 
not to sail, or to engage the English, 
determined to destroy himself, and ac- 
cordingly took his plates of the heart, 
and compared them with his breast. 
Exactly in the centre of the plate, be 
made a mark witha large pin, then fixed 
the pin as near as he could jadge in the 
same spot in his own breast, shoved it in 
to the head, penetrated his heart, and 
expired. When the room was opened, 
he was found dead ; the pin in his breast, 
and a mark in the plate corresponding 
with the wound in his breast. He need 
not have done it,” continued he, “ as 
he was a brave man, though possessed 
of no talent.” 

A ship arrived from England; went 
to town; saw the governor, and on my 
return, went to Napoleon, who was play- 
ing at nine-pins with his generals in his 
garden. I told him (by desire of the 
governor) that a bill concerning him 
had been brought into Parliament, to 
enable ministers to detain him in St. 
Hiclena, and to provide the necessary 
sums of money for his maintenance. He 
asked ifit had met with opposition? I 
replicd, ** scarcely any.” ** Brougham 
or Burdett,” said he, * did they make 
any?” Treplied, “I have not seen the 
papers, but I believe that Mr. Brougham 
said something.”* 

HIS REMEDIES. 

Had a long medical argument with 
him, in which he maintained, that Ais 
practice in case of malady, viz. to cat 
nothing, drink plenty of barley water, 
and no wine, and ride for seven or eight 
leagues to promote perspiration, was 
much better than mine. 
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But I want the Moniteurs for 


LONDON. 
He asked me n number of anex' 


about London, of which ] had len 
m 


a history, which had 

sent to me by Captain Ron! Pre: 
peared to be well acquainted wih ap 
contents of the book, though be k fe 
had it in his possession many da . “ 
scribed the plates, and tried ld 
several of the cries ;~said that if Ha 
been king of England he would have 
made a grand street on each Side of the 
Thames, and another from St. Pau!’ to 
the river. ‘The conversation afterwards 
turned upon the manner of fivige in 
I'rance and England, « Which ext 
the most,” said he, “ the Frenchman 
the Englishman?” I said, “ I think the 
Frenchman.” “ I don’t believe it,’ sid 
Napolcon. I replied, that the French, 
though they nominally make buat tw 
meals a day, really have four, “ Qj) 
two,” said he. I replied, “they tae 
something at nine in the morning, a 
eleven, at four, and at seven or eight in 
the evening.” “ I,” said he, “never 
eat more than twice daily, You Eng. 
lish always eat four or five times a day, 
Your cookery is more bealtby than ours. 
Your soup is, however, very bad: ne 
thing but bread, pepper, and water.” 

LORD HOLLAND. 

Some conversation now passed rela- 
tive to the protest which had been made 
by Lord Holland against the bill for bs 
detention. Napoleon expressed that 
opinion of Lord Holland to which bis 
talents and virtues so fully entitle him. 
He was highly pleased to find that the 
Duke of Sussex had joined his lordship 
in the pretest ; and observed, that ve 
passions were calmed, the conduct 0 
those two peers would be handed ae 
to posterity with as much honour, as tha 
of the proposers of the measure wo! 
be loaded with ignominy. 

HIS ANTICIPATIONS. 

He then spoke about the new house, 
said, that if he expected to remain 1: 
in St. Helena, he would wish to have : 
erected at the Plantation-house a 
“ but,” continued he, “I am of —_ 
that as soon as the affairs of France ia 
settied, and things quiet, the Bag t0 
government will allow me to a 
Europe, and finish my days in 7 a 
I do not believe that they af eight 
enough to be at the expense ° when 
millions annually, to keep me here, 


; efore 
L am no longer to be feared; oe’ 
nd sai 


am not very anxious about : 
He then spoke about yer to tryit 
that, even if 9 were ANCHE On sbert 
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: there were ninety-eight chances out of a 
hundred against his succeeding; ‘ not- 


withstanding which,” continued he, 
«this gaoler imposes as many restric- 
tions, as if I had nothing morc to do than 
to step into a buat and be off. It is true, 
that, while one lives, there is always a 
chance, although chained, enclosed in a 
cell, and every human precaution taken, 
there is still a chance of escape, and the 
only effectual way to prevent it is to put 
metodeath. Jl n’y a que les morts qui 
ne reviennent pas. Then all uneasiness 
on the part of the European powers, and 


’ Lord Castlereagh, will cease: no more 


expense, no more squadrons to watch 
me, or poor soldiers fatigued to death, 


_ with picquets and guards, or harassed 


tarrying loads up those rocks.” 
HIS HABITS. 

While dressing, he is attended by 
Marchand, St. Denis, and Novarre. 
One of the latter holds a looking-glass 
before him, and the other the necessary 
implements for shaving, while Marchand 
is in waiting to hand his clothes, eau de 
Cologne, &c. When he has gone over 
one side of his face with the razor, he 
asks St. Denis or Novarre, “ Is it done?” 
and after receiving an answer, com- 
mences on the other. After he has 
finished, the glass is held before him to 
the light, and he examines whether he 
has removed every portion of his beard. 
If he perceives or feels that any remains, 
he sometimes lays hold of one of them 
by the ear, or gives him a gentle slap on 
the cheek, ina good-humoured manner, 
crying, “‘ Ah, coquin, why did you tell 
me it was done?” ‘This, probably, has 
given rise to the report of his having 
been in the habit of beating and other- 
wise ill-treating his domestics. He then 
washes with water, in which some eau 
de Cologne has been mingled, a little of 
which he also sprinkles over his person, 
Very carefully picks and cleans his teeth, 
frequently has himself rubbed with a 
flesh brush, changes his linen and flan- 
nel waistcoast, and dresses in white ker- 
seymere (or brown nankeen) breeches, 
white waistcoat, silk stockings, shoes 
and gold buckles, and a green single- 
breasted coat with white buttons, black 
stock, with none of the white shirt collar 
appearing above it, and a three-cornered 
small cocked hat, with a little tri-co- 
loured cockade. When dressed, be 
always wears the cordon and grand cross 
of the legion of honour. When' he has 
put on his coat, a little bonbonarere, his 
snuff-box, and handkerchief, scented 
with eau de Cologne, are handed to him 
Montuty Maa. No. 370. 
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by Marchand, and he leaves the cham- 
er. 
ATROCIOUS PLOT, 

_Informed by Cipriani, that in the be- 
ginning of 1815, he had been sent from 
Elba-to Leghorn, to purchase 100,000 
francs worth of furniture for Napoleon’s 
palace. During his stay, he became 
very intimate with a person named #**, 
who had a *** at Vienna, from whom a 
private intimation was sent to him, that 
it was the determination of the congress 
of Vienna to send the emperor to St. 
Helena, and even had sent him a paper 
containing the substance of the agree- 
ment, a copy of which he gave to Cipri- 
ani, who departed instantly for Elba, to 
communicate the information he had 
received to the emperor. This, with the 
confirmation which he afterwards re- 
ceived from M*** A** and M*** at 
Vienna, contributed to determine Na- 
poleon to attempt the recovery of his 
throne. 

HOBHOUSE’S BOOK. 

He observed that a book,: relative to 
his last reign in France, had been lately 
sent out by the author (an Englishman), 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, with a request 
that it should be delivered tohim. On 
the back was inscribed, in letters of gold, 
—to the Emperor Napoleon, or, to the 
Great Napoleon. ‘“ Now,” continued 
he, “this galeriano would not allow the 
book to be sent to me, because it had the 
‘Emperor Napoleon’ written upon it; 
because he thought that it would give 
me some pleasure to see that all men 
were not like him, and that I was es- 
teemed by some of his nation. Non 
credevo che un uomo poteva essere basso 
e vile a tal segno.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe came to Long- 
wood, and calling me aside in a myste- 
rious manner, asked if I thought that 
“ General Bonaparte” would take it 
well if he invited him to come to a ball 
at Plantation House, on the Prince Re- 
gent’s birth-day ? I replied, that, under 
all circumstances, I thought it most pro- 
bable that he would look upon it as an 
insult, especially if made to “ General 
Bonaparte.’ 

After this, he spoke about Mr. Hob- 
house’s book, observed, that he could 
not send it ‘to Longwood, as it had not 

been forwarded through the channel of 
the Secretary of State; moreover, that 
Lord Castlereagh was extremely ill spo- 
ken of, and that he had no idea of allow- 
ing General Bonaparte to read a book 
in which a British minister was treated 
in such a manner, or even to know that 
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a work containing such reflections could 


be published in England. I ventured 
to observe to his excellency, that Napo- 
lcon was very desirous to sce the book, 
and that he could not confer a much 
greater favour than to send it up. Sir 
Hudson replied, that Mr. Hobhouse, in 
the letfer which accompanied it, had 
vermitted him to place it in his own li- 

rary, if he did not think himself autho- 
rised to send it to its original destina- 
tion. 

On the following day, Napoleon again 
entered on the subject of the book to me, 
the detention of which by the governor 
he declared to be illegal; and that even 
if he were a prisoner under sentence of 
death, the governor's conduct would not 
be justifiable in detaining a printed and 
published book, in which there was no 
secret correspondence or treason, be- 
cause there were some bétises in it. By 
“‘ bétises,”” he meant the inscription ad- 
dressed to him. 

LESLIE'S AJR PUMP. 

One of Leslie’s pneumatic machines 
for making ice sent up to Longwood 
this day. As soon as it was put up, I 
went and informed Napoleon, and told 
him that the admiral was at Longwood, 
He asked several questions about the 
process, and it was evident that he was 
perfectly acquainted with the principles 
upon which air-pumps are formed. He 
expressed great admiration for the sci- 
ence of chemistry, spoke of the great 
improvements which bad latterly been 
mads in it, and observed, that he had 
always promoted and encouraged it to 
the best of his power. I then left him, 
and proceeded to the room where the 
machine was, in order to commence the 
experiment in the presence of the admi- 
ral.. In a few minutes Napoleon, ac- 
companied by Count Montholon, came 
in, and accosted the admiral in a very 
pleasant manner, seemingly gratified to 
see him. A cup full of water was then 
frozen in his presence in about fifteen 
minutes, and he waited for upwards of 
half an hour to sce if the same quantity 
of lemonade would freeze, which did not 
succeed. Milk was then tried, but it 
would not answer. Napoleon took in 
his hand the piece of ice produced from 
the water, and observed to me, what a 
gratification that would have been in 
Egypt. The first ice ever seen in St. 
Helena was made by this machine, and 
was viewed with no small degree of sur- 
prise by the natives. 

HIS QUARREL WITH LOWE. 
He then said, “ that governor came 
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here yesterday to 
me walking in the garden and He ny 
sequence I could not refuse to an 
He wanted to enter into ne 
Me Uetaily 
with me, about reducin the sex 
of the establishment. Hehad: iar 
city to tell me that thing: 
found them, and that he ome 
tify bimself: that he had comeu 
or three times before to do so bat a 
I was ina bath. I replied, No Sir | 
was not in a bath, but I ordered one oy 
purpose not to see you. Inendearoyy. 
ing to justify yourself, you make mat. 
ters worse.’ He said that I did gg 
know him ; that, if I knew him, I shou 
change my opinion. ‘ Know yon, Si’ 
I answered, ‘ How could I know yu! 
People make themselves known by thei 
actions; hy commanding in battles 
You have never commanded in battle 
You have never commanded any but 
vagabond Corsican deserters, Piedmon. 
tese and Neapolitan brigands, I know 
the name of every English general who 
has distinguished himself, but I never 
heard of you except as a clerk to Bla, 
cher, or as a commandant of brigands 
You have never commanded, or been 
accustomed to men of honour.’ He 
said, that he had not sought for the em- 
ployment. I told him, that sach em- 
ployments were not asked for ; that they 
were given by governments to people 
who had dishonoured themselves. He 
said, that he only did bis duty, and that 
I ought not to blame him, as he oly 
acted according to his orders. I repli 
ed, ‘So does the hangman. He ach 
according to his orders, Bat, when he 
puts a rope round my neck to finish me, 
is that a reason that I should like that 
hangman, because he acts according 
his orders. Besides, 1 do not belie 
that any government could be so mea 
as to give such orders as you ene 
executed.’ I told him, that, if be plat 
ed, he need not send up any thing af 
eat. That 1 would go over and dine? 
the table of the brave officers of the . 
that I was sure there was pot a0 ¢ 
them who would not bap iat 
a plate at the table to an 0 7 
That there was not a soldier 10 the reg? 
ment who had not more bent of pa 
had. ‘That in the iniquitous bil a 


-jiament, they had decreed tat te 


be treated as a prisoner, bu aed 
treated me worse thanac ce wet 
minal, or a galley slave, a8 TT and 
permitted to receive news ie of 


_printed books, which he depri 


I said, ‘ You haye power over InJ but 
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> put none over my soul. That'soul is as 
aud, fierce, and determined at the pre- 
sent moment, as when it commanded 
Europe.” I told him that he was a 
shirro Siciliano, and not an Englishman; 
and desired him not to let me see him 
in until he came with orders to dis- 
tch me, when he would find all the 
doors thrown open to admit him. 
> “Itisnot my custom,” continued he, 
- “to abuse any person, but that man’s 
 effrontery produced bad blood in me, 
and I could not help expressing my sen- 
- timents. When lie had the impudence 
- to tell me before the admiral that he had 
changed nothing ; that all was the same 
as when he had arrived, I replied, ‘Call 
_ the captain of ordonnance here, and ask 
him. I will leave it to his decision, 

This struck him dumb, he was mute.’ 

He told me, that he had found his 
situation so difficult, that he had re- 
signed. I replied, that a worse man 
than himself could not be sent out, 
though the employment was not one 
which a galantuomo would wish to ac- 
cept. If you have an opportunity,” 
added he, “or if any one asks you, you 
are at liberty to repeat what I have told 
you,’ 

LOWE’s RESIDENCE. 

Sir Hudson Lowe sent for me to Plan- 
tation House. He asked me if I had 
heard the subject of their conversation. 
I replied, “some part of it.” He 
wished to know what it was. I replied, 
“that I supposed he remembered it, and 
that I did not wish to repeat what must 
he disagreeable to him.” He observed 
that I had mentioned it elsewhere, and 
that he had a right to hear it from my 
own lips. Although I had permission 
{0 communicate it, I was not pleased to 
be obliged to repeat to a man’s 
face opinions such as those which had 
been expressed of him; but under the 
circumstances of the case, 1. did not 
think proper to refuse ; I therefore re- 
peated some parts. Sir Hudson said, 
that though he had not commanded an 
army against him, yet that he had proba- 
bly done him more mischief, by the ad- 
vice and information which he had given, 
Prior to and during the conferences at 
Chatillon, some of which bad not been 
published, as the conferences were 
going on at the time—than if he had 
commanded against him. That what 
he had painted out, had been acted upon 
afterwards, and was the cause of his 
‘downfal from the throne. “I should 
like,” added he, “ to let him know this, 
0 order to give him some cause for his 
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hatred. I shall 
coant of the ma pee publish an ac- 
Sir Hudson Lowe then walked about 
for a short time, biting his nails, and 
asked me if Madame Bertrand had re- 
peated to strangers any of the conversa- 
tion which had passed between General 
Bonaparte and himself? I replied, that 
I was not aware that Madame Bertrand 
Was yet acquainted witli it. “ She had 
better not,” said he, “lest it may render 
her and her husband’s situation much 
more unpleasant than at present.” He 
then repeated some of Napoleon’s ex- 
pressions in a very angry manner, and 
said, “did General Bonaparte tell you, 
sir, that I told him his language was im- 
polite and indecent, and that I would not 
listen any longer to it?” I said, ** no.” 
“Then it shewed,” observed the gover- 
nor, “great littleness on the part of 
General Bonaparte not to tell you the 
whole. He had better reflect on his 
situation, for itis in my power to render 
him much more uncomfortable than he 
is. If he continues his abuse, I shall 
make him feel his situation. He is a 
prisoner of war, amd I have a right to 
treat him according to his conduct. 
Vl build him up.” He walked about 
for a few minutes repeating again some 
of the observations, which 2 characte- 
rized as ungentleman-like, &c. until 
he had worked himself into a passion, 
and said, “ tell General Bonaparte that 
he had better take care what he does, 
as, if he continueshis present conduct, I 
shall be obliged to take measures to 
increase the restrictions already in 
force. After observing thathe had been 
the cause of the loss of the lives of mil- 
lions of men, and might be again, if he 
got loose, he concluded by saying, “I 
consider Ali Pacha to be a much more 
respectable scoundrel than Bonaparte."* 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 


T asked him, if the King of Prussia 
wasa manof talent. ‘ Who!” said he, 
“the King of Prussia?” He burst into 
a fit of laughter. ‘Hea man of talent! 


The greatest blockhead on earth. Un 
he non ha né talento, né 


ignorantaccio C 
informazione. A Don Quixote in ap- 
pearance. I know him well. He can- 


not hold a conversation for five minutes. 
Not so his wife. She wasa very clever, 
fine woman, but very unfortunate. Era 
bella, graziosa, e piena d’intelligenza. 





* Mr. Baxter came up and joined us 
about the moment that the expression was 


used. 
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formed purposely to exclude merit, and 


THE BOURBONS, 

He then conversed for a considerable 
time about the Bourbons. ‘“ They 
want,” said he, “to introduce the old 
system of nobility into the army. In- 
stead of allowing the sons of peasants 
and labourers to be eligible to be made 
generals, as they were in my time; they 
want to confine it entirely to the old no- 
bility, to emigrés like that old blockhead 
Montchenu. When you have seen 
Montchenu, you have scen all the old 
nobility of France before the revolution. 
Such were all the race, and such they 
have returned, ignorant, vain, and arro- 
gant as they left it. Jis n’ont rien 
uppris, ils n’ont rien oublié. They were 
the cause of the revolution, and of so 
much bloodshed ; and now, after twenty- 
five years of exile and disgrace, they 
return loaded with the same vices and 
crimes for which they were expatriated, 
to produce another revolution. - I know 
the French. Believe me, that after six 
or ten years, the whole race will be 
massacred, and thrown into the Seine. 
They are a curse to the nation. It is 
of such as them that the Bourbons want 
to make generals, I made most of 
mine, de la boue. Wherever I found 
talent and courage, I rewarded it. My 
principle wsas, la carriére ouverte aux 
talens, without asking whether they were 
any quarters of nobility to shew. It is 
true, that 1 sometimes promoted a few 
of the old nobility, from a principle of 
policy and justice, but I never reposed 
great confidence in them. The mass of 
the people,” continued he, “now see the 
revival of the feudal times, they sce that 
soon it will be impossible for their progeny 
torise inthearmy. Every true French- 
man reflects wiih anguish, that a family 
for so many years odious to France, has 
been forced upon them over a bridge of 
foreign bayonets. What I am going to 
recount, will give you some idea of the 
imbecility of the family. When the 
Count d’Artois came to Lyons, although 
he threw himself on his knees before the 
troops, in order to induce them to ad- 
vance against me, he never put on the 
cordon of the legion of honour, though he 
knew that the sight of it would be most 
likely to excite the minds of the soldiers 
in his favour, as it was the order so many 
of them bore on their breasts, and re- 


quired nothing but bravery to obtain it. 


Bat no, he decked himself out with the 
order of the Holy Ghost, to be eligible 
for which, you must prove one hundred 
and fifty years of nobility, an order 
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one which excited indignation 

breasts of the old soldiers, . 
not,’ said they, ‘fight for ; 
that, nor for emigrés like th: 
ten or eleven of these imbéciles 
de-camps. Instead of shew; 
troops some of those gencrals w 
so often led them to Slory, he brought 
with him a set of misérables, who serye4 
no other purpose than to recal to the 
minds of the veterans their former suf. 
ferings under the nob! 


priests. 


“To give you an instance of the 
feeling in France towards the Bon 


‘W, vill 
8e,’ he had 
aS aid. 
ING 0 the 
ho bad 


€sse and the 


general 


r- 





I will relate to you an anecdote, On 
my retarn from Italy, while my cari 
was ascending the steep hill of Tarare, | 
got out and walked up, without any a. 
tendants, as was often my custom. M 
wife, and my suite, were at a little dis. 
tance behind me. I saw anoldwoma, 
lame, and hobbling about with the belp 
of a crutch, endeavouring to ascend the 
mountain. I had a great coat on, ad 
was not recognized. I went up to her, 
and said, Well, ma bonne, where ue 
you going with a haste which 50 little 
belongs to your years? What is the 
matter? ‘Ma foi,’ replied the old 
dame, ‘ they tell me the emperor is here, 
and I want to see him before I die: 
Bah, bah, said I, what do you want to 
see him for. What have you gained by 
him. He is a tyrant as well asthe 
others. You have only changed ome 
tyrant for another, Louis for Napoleor. 
‘ Mais, monsicur, that may be; bat, alter 
all, he is the king of the people, and the 
Bourbons were the kings of the nobles. 
We have chosen him, and if we are '0 


have a tyrant, let him be one ¢ 
ourselves.’ There,” said he, 


chosen by 
you have 


the sentiments of the F rench nation ex- 
presscd by an old woman. 


SOULT. 


I asked his opinion about Soult, and 


; d some persons 
mentioned that I had a ee bieel 


“he is an ex 


place him in the rank ne 
a general. He replied, 


cellent minister-at-war, OF major-gene 
of an army ;: one who knows 


the arrangement of an 
command in chief.” 


VANDAMME. 


Heard a curious ane 


Vandamme. When madep 


army, 


beiter 


than to 


the 
the Russians, he was brought before 


Emperor Alexander, who 


him in bitter terms wit 
a plunderer, and a mu 
that no favour could be 
an execrable eharacter. 





erer; 


nted 
eT his w 


adding 
to, such 


reproacte! 
h being a robber. 
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fo- 
‘owed 
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towed by an order that he should be 
 ,ent to Siberia, whilst the other prison- 
’ ors were sent to a much less northern 
> destination. Vandamme replied, with 


great sang” froid, “It may be, sire, that 


7 [ama robber and a: plunderer; but at 
 jeast I have not to reproach myself with 
~ having soiled my hands with the blood 
ofa father! !” 


HIS PLANS. 
“T expect nothing from the present 


- ministry but ill treatment. The more 
_ they want to lessen me, the more I will 
- exalt myself. It was my intention to 
_ have assumed the name of Colonel 
_ Meuron, who was killed by my side at 


Arcola, covering me with his body, and 
to have lived as a private person in Eng- 
land, in some part of the country, where 
I might have lived retired, without ever 
desiring to mix in the grand world. I 
would never have gone to London, nor 
havedined out. Probably I should have 
seen very few persons. Perhaps I 
might have formed a friendship with 
some savans. I would have rode out 
every day, and then returned to my 
books.” I observed, that as long as he 
kept up the title of majesty, the English 
ministers would have a pretext for keep- 
ing him in St. Helena. He replied, 
“they force me to it. I wanted to as- 
sume an incognito on my arrival here, 
which was proposed to the admiral, but 
they will not permit it. ‘They insist on 
calling me General Bonaparte. I have 
no reason to be ashamed of that title, but 
I will not take it from them. If the re- 
public had not a legal existence, it had 
no more right to constitute me general, 
than first magistrate. If I were in Eng- 
land now, and a deputation from France 
were to come and offer me the throne, 
I would not accept of it, unless I knew 
such to be the unanimous wish of the na- 
tion. Otherwise I should be obliged to 
turn bourreau, and cut off-the heads-of 
thousands to keep myself upon it— 
oceans of blood must flow to keep me 
there.—I have made noise enough iu the 
World already, perhaps too much, and 
am now getting old, and want retire- 
ment. ‘T'hese,” continued he, ‘ were 
the motives which induced me to abdi- 
Cate the last time.” 
THE DETENSION. 

{ observed to him, that when he was 
emperor, he had caused Sir George 
Cockburn's brother to be arrested, when 
“avoy at Hamburgh, and conveyed to 

france, where he was detained for some 
years. He appeared surprised at this, 
and endeavoured to recollect it. After 


a pause, he asked me, if I was sure that 
the person so arrested was Sir George 
Cockburn’s brother. I replied, that E 
was perfectly sv, as the admiral had told 
me the circumstance himself. “ It is 
likely enough,” replied he, “but 1 do 
not recollect the name, I suppose, hows 
ever, that it must have been at the time 
when I caused all the English I could 
find on the continent to be,getained, be- 
cause your government had seized upon 
all the French ships, sailors, and pas- 
sengers, they could lay their hands upon 
in harbour, or at sea, before the declara- 
tion of war. I, in my torn, seized upon 
all the English that I could find at land; 
in order to shew them, that if they were 
all-powerful at sea, and could do what 
they liked there, I was equally so by 
land, and had as good a right to seize 
people on my clement as they had upon 
theirs. Now,” said he, “I can cum- 
prehend the reason why your ministers 
selected him. Iam surprised, however, 
that he never told me any thing about 
it. A man of delicacy would not have 
accepted the task of conducting me 
here under similar circumstances, You 
will see,” continued he, “ thatina short 
time the English will cease to hate me. 
So many of them have been and are in 
France, where they will hear the truth, 
that they will produce a revolution of 
opinion in England—I will leave it to 
them to justify me, and I have no 
doubts about the result.” 
NEW INSULTS. 

October 10, 1816.—Had some con- 
versation with Napoleon in bis dressing- 
room, during which I endeavoured to 
convince him that Sir Hudson Lowe 
might in reality have intended to offer 
civilities at times when his conduct was 
supposed to be insulting; that his ges- 
tures sometimes indicated intentions far 
from his thoughts; and particularly ex~ 
plained to him that Sir Hudson Lowe's 
having laid his band upon his sword, 
procecded entirely from an involuntary 
habit which he had of seizing his sabre, 
and raising it between his side and his 
arm, (which I endeavoured to shew him 
by gestures); that he had himself ex- 
pressed to me that none but a confirmed 
villain would attempt to draw upon an 
unarmed man. “ Per i ragazzt, dot- 
tore,” replied Napoleon, “se non é boa, 
almeno ne ha Varia, Has he shewn you 
the new restrictions he has sent to us? 
1 replied, that he had not said a word 
about them. “AA,” answered the em- 
peror, ‘son certo che abbia qualche cosa 


istra in vista.” : 
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This evening Count Bertrand came 
to my room in order that I should assist 
him in translating some part of the new 
restrictions which were, he said, of a 
nature so outrageous to the emperor, 
that he was induced to flatter himself 
with the idea that-he had not understood 
them. Thcy were those parts where 
Napoleon was prohibited from going off 
the high road; from going on the path 
leading to Miss Mason’s ; from entering 
mto any house, and from conversing 
with any person whom he might mect in 
his rides or walks. Prepared as I was 
by the governor’s manner, and hy what 
I had observed this day, to expect some- 
thing very severe, I confess that at the 
first sight of these restrictions, I re- 
mained thunderstruck, and even after 
reading them over three or four times, 
eould scarcely persuade myself that I 
had properly understood them. 


NAPOLEOW’S REPININGS. 


October 13.—Napoleon in his bath, 
Complained of headach, and general 
uneasiness; and was a little feverish. 
He railed against the island, and ob- 
served, that he could not walk out when 
the sun was to be seen, for half an hour, 
without getting a headach, in conse- 
quence of the want of shade. ‘“ Vera- 
mente,” said he, “it requires great re- 
solution and strength of mind to sup- 
port such an existence as mine in this 
horrible abode. Every day fresh colpi 
di stilo al cuore da questo boja, che ha 
piacere a far di male, It appears to be 
his only amusement. Daily he ima- 
gines modes of annoying, insulting, and 
making me undergo fresh privations, 
He wants to shorten my life by daily 
irritations. By his last restrictions, I 
am not permitted to speak to any one 
I may meet. To people under sentence 
of death, this is not denied. A man may 
be ironed, confined in a cell, and kept 
on bread and water, but the liberty of 
speaking is not denied to him. It isa 
piece of tyranny unheard of, except in 
the instance of the man with the iron 
mask. In the tribunals of the inquisi- 
tion, a man is heard in his own defence; 
but I have been condemned unheard, 
‘and without trial, in violation.of all laws, 
divine and human; detained as a_pri- 
‘soncr of war in a time of peace; sepa- 
rated from my wife and child, violently 
transported here, where arbitrary and 
‘hitherto unknown restrictions are im- 
“posed upon me; extending even to the 
_ “privation of speech. I am sure,” con- 
tinued he, “that nune of the ministers 
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except Lord Bathursi.* 
their consent to this se eae gine 
His great desire of secrecy ae 


he is afraid of his conduct ‘pa 
known, even to the ministers themsche 


Instead of all this myste ; 
age, they would do better vo tear 
such a manner as not to be afraid of - 
disclosures being made. You nto : 
what I said to you when this som 
told me, in presence of the admiral that 
he would send any complaints we had 
to make to England, and get them pub 
lished in the journals. You see joy 
that he is in fear and trembling ley 
Montholon’s letter should find its way 
England, or be known to the inhabitant 
here, ‘I'hey profess in England, to fur. 
nish all my wants, and in fact they send 
out many things: this man then comes 
out, reduces every thing, obliges me to 
sell my plate in order to purchase those 
necessaries of life which he either denies 
altogether, or supplies in quantities 
small as to be insufficient ; imposes daily 
new and arbitrary restrictions ; insults.. 
me and my followers; concludes with 
attempting to deny me the faculty of 
speech, and then has the impudence to 
write, that he has changed nothing. 
He says, that if strangers come to vist 
me, they cannot speak to any of my 
suite, and wishes that they should be 
prescnted by him. If my son came to 
the island, and it were required that he 
should be presented by him, I would 
not see him. You know,” continued 
he, “that it was more a trouble than 4 
pleasure for me to receive many of the 
strangers who arrived ; some of whom 
merely came to gaze at me, as they 
would at a curious beast ; but still it was 
consoling to have the right to see them, 
if I pleased.” 
HIS SERVANTS FIDELITY. 

The paper sent by the ers 
Longwood, containing an acknowie’s 
ment from the French of their willing: 
ness to submit to such restrictions " 
had, or might be ipannt upon Napole 

onaparte, was signe : 
z Sir Hudson aes. The py alter 
ation ‘made by them, was ™ *,, 
tuting of “UT Empereur Napolet . 
*‘ Napoleon Bonaparte. On t back 
lowing day the papers were a 
by the governor, to Count ger 
with a demand that Napoleon lace of 
should be inserted in the P 





od in the 
* The man of the smallest “ay oak 
present ministry of senior clen™ ™ 
a] DIT. 


1’ Emperet” 
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‘Empereur Napoléon. Saw Napoleon, 
a me — had advised them 
not to sign it, but rather to quit the 
island, and go to the Cape. 

At eleven o'clock at night, a letter 
was sent by Sir Hudson Lowe to Count 


Bertrand, in which he informed him, 
- that in consequence of the refusal of the 


french officers to sign the declaration 
with the words, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
they and the domestics must all de. 
part for the Cape of Good Hope in- 
stantly, in a ship which was ready for 
their reception; with the exception of 
a cook, maitre de hétel, and one or two 
of the valets; that in consideration of the 
advanced state of Countess Bertrand’s 
pregnancy, her husband would be per- 
mitted to remain until she was able to 
bear the voyage. 

The prospect of separation from the 
emperor caused great grief and conster- 
nation among the inmates of Longwood, 
who,without the knowledge of Napoleon, 
waited upon Captain Poppleton after 
midnight, and signed the obnoxious 
paper, (with the exception of Santini, 
who refused to sign to any in which he 
was not styled /’Eimpereur ), which was 
transmitted to the governor. 

HIS TITLE. 

I observed, that many were surprised 
at his having retained the title after ab- 
dication. He replied, “I abdicated the 
throne of France, but not the title of 
emperor. I do not call myself Napoleon, 
emperor of France, but the Emperor 
Napoleon. Sovereigns generally retain 
their titles. Thus Charles of Spain re- 
tains the title of king and majesty, after 
having abdicated in favour of his son. 
if I were in England, I would not call 
myself emperor, But they want to 
make it appear that the French nation 
had not a right to make me its sove- 
reign. Lf they had not a right to make 
me emperor, they were equally incapable 
of making me general. A man, when 
he is at the head of a few, during the 
disturbances of a country, is called a 
chief of rebels; but, when he succeeds, 
elects great actions, and exalts his 
couniry and himself, from being styled 
chief of rebels, he is called general, 
sovereign, &c. It is only success which 
makes him such. Had he been unfor- 
lunate, he would be still chief of re- 

els, and perhaps perish on a scaffold. 
our nation,” continued he ‘called 
Washington a leader of rebels for a long 
lime, and refused to acknowledge either 
im or the constitution of his country ; 
this successes obliged them to change, 
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and acknowledge both. It is success 
which makes the great man, It would 
appear truly ridiculous in me,” added 
he, “to call myself emperor, situated as 
T am here, and would remind one of 
those poor wretches in Bethlem, in 
London, who fancy themselves kings 
amidst their chains and straw, were it 
not that your ministers force me to it.” 
SAVARY AND FOUCHE. 

“ Pare,” said he, “che questo govers 
natere é stato sempre spione. He is fit 
to be commissary of police in a small 
town.” I asked him, which he thought 
had been the best minister of police, 
Savary or Fouché, adding, that both 
of them had a bad reputation in 
England. ‘‘ Savary,” said he, “is nota 
bad man; on the contrary, Savary is a 
man of a good heart, and a brave sol- 
dier. You have scen him weep. He 
loves me with the affection of a son. 
The English, who have been in France, 
will soon undeceive yournation. Fouché 
is a miscreant of all colours, a priest, a 
terrorist, and one who took an active 
part in many bloody scenes in the re- 
volution. He is a man who can worm 
all your secrets out of you with an air 
of calm and of unconcern. He is very 
rich,” added he, “ but his riches were 
badly acquired. There was a tax upon 
gambling houses in Paris, but, as it was 
an infamous way of gaining money, I 
did not like to profit by it, and there- 
fore ordered that the amount of the tax 
should be appropriated to an hospital 
for the poor. It amounted to some 
millions; but Fouché, who had the col. 
lecting of the impost, put many of them 
into his own pockets, and it was im- 
possible for me to discover the real 
yearly sum total.” 

HIS CREATIONS. 

I observed to him, that it had excited 
considerable. surprise, that during the 
height of his glory, he had never given a 
dukedom in France to any person, al- 
though he had created many dukes and 
princes elsewhere. He replied, “ be- 
cause it would have preduced great dis- 
content amongst the people. If, for 
example, I had made one of my mar- 
shals Duke of Bourgogne, instead of 
giving him a title derived from one of 
my victories, it would have excited 
great alarm in Bourgogne, as they would 
have conceived that some foedal rights 
and territory were attached to the title, 
which the duke would claim; and the 
nation hated the old nobility so: much, 
that the creation of any rank resembling 


them would have given universal dis- - 


2 content, 
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content, which-I, powerful as I was, 


dared not venture upon. I instituted 
the new nobility to écraser the old, and 
to satisfy the people, as the greatest 
part of those I created had sprang from 
themselves, and every private soldier 
had a right to look up to the title of 
duke. 
HIS HEALTH. 

He complained of his general health, 
and added, that he felt convinced that 
he could not last long, under all the 
circumstances. I advised, as remedies, 
exercise and the diet I had formerly re- 
coummended. He observed, that he 
had put in practice the diet and the 
other remedies, but as to taking exer- 
cise (which was the most essential) the 
restrictions presented an insurmountable 
obstacle. He asked many anatomical 
questions, particularly about the heart, 
and observed, Credo che il mio cuore 
non batte mai, non [ho sentito mai bat- 
tersi. He then desired me to feel his 
heart. I tried for some time, but could 
not feel any pulsation, which I attributed 
to obesity. I had before observed, that 
the circulation in him was very slow, 
rarely exceeding fifty-eight or sixty in 
a minute, and most frequently fifty-four. 

Oct. 21.—Dined at Plantation House 
in company with the. Russian and 
Austrian commissioners, the botanist, 
and Captain Gor. They generally ex- 
= great dissatisfaction at not 

aving yet seen Napoleon. Count 
Balmaine in particular observed that 
they (the commissioners) appeared to 
be objects of suspicion; that, bad he 
been aware of the manner in which they 
would liave been treated, he would not 
have come out. That the Emperor 
Alexander had great interest in pre- 
venting the escape of Napoleon, but 
that he wished him to be well treated, 
and with that respect due to him: for 
which reason he (Count Balmaine) had 
only asked to see him as a private per- 
son and not officially as commissioner. 
That they should be objects of ridicule 
in Europe, as soon as it was known 
they had been so many months in St. 
Helena without ever once secing the 
individual, to ascertain whose presence 
was the sole object of their mission. 
That the governor always replied to 
their questions that Bonaparte had re- 
fused to receive any person whatsoever. 
The botanist held language of a similar 
tendency, and remarked, that Long- 
wood was “ le dernier séjour du monde,” 


and in his opinion the worst part of the 
island, 
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. Oct. 23.—Na } . 
of his cheeks Noonsidenn ted: te 
Recommended fomentation’ tome, 
: and sie 
ing the part affected, which he at. 
practice. Recommended shes A athe 
traction of a carious tooth, and lenen 
the advice I had given on many previon 
occusions, particularly relative {o ey 
ercise, as soon as the reduction of th 
swelling permitted its also a contin. 
fruits. oo aa vegetable, with 

“There is either a furious wind” tes 
plied he, “ with fog, which gives me 1 
swelled face when I go out, or when 
that is wanting, there is a sun which 
scorches my brains (c’é un sole che ij 
brucia il cervello) for want of shade, 
They continue me_ purposely in the 
worst part of the island. When [ was 
at the Briars, I had at least the advan. 
tage of a shady walk and a mild ci- 
mate ; mais tei on arrivera au but qin 
se propose plus vite,” continued be. 
‘*Have you seen lo sbirro Siciliano!” 
I replied, that Sir Hudson Lowe bad 
informed me that he had written to 
England an account of his proposal to 
assume an incognito name. “ Non dice 
altro che bugie,” said Napoleon. “It 
is his system. Lying,” added he, “is 
not a national vice of the English, but 
this ***** has all the vices of the little 
petty states of Italy.” 

ALGIERS. 

At Amiens, I proposed to your g0- 
vernment to unite with me, cither lo 
entirely destroy those nests of pirates, 
or at least to destroy their. ships, for- 
{resses, and make them cultivate their 
country, and abandon piracy. Bat 
your ministers would not consent (0 
owing to a mean jealousy of the il 
ricans, with whom the Barbarians 
at war. 1 wanted to annihilate them, 
though it did not concern me mu td 
they gencrally respected my flag, 
carried on a large trade with Marsel 

STATE OF ENGLAND. 

The conversation turned art r 
national debt - = awn 
taxes in England, Napoieo®| 
himself doubtful that the English - 
now continue to manufacture Fat 
as to be able to sell them at 
price as ary — bs sen ies of 
sequence of the actual © nd 
life being so much dearer i eee 
than in France. He prof port the 
belief that the nation could ~~ rues 
immense weight of taxes, oe aoe ot? 
of provisions, and the extr 
bad administration. 
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Trance,” continued he, “ with four 
times the extent of territory, and four 
times the population, I never could have 
raised one half of your taxes, How the 
English popolazzo bear it, I cannot con- 


ceive. The French would not have 
suffered one fourth of them. Notwith- 
standing your great successes,” conti- 
nued he, “ which are indeed almost in- 
credible, and to which accident, and 

rhaps destiny, have much contri- 
buted, I do not think that you are yet 
out of the scrape: though you have the 
world at command, I do not believe 
that you will ever he able to get ovcr 
your debt. Your great commerce has 
keptyou up; but that will fail when you 
will no longer be able to undersell the 
manufacturers of other nations, who are 
rapidly improving. A few years will 
tell if I am right. 

OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 

The worst thing England has ever 
done, was that of endeavouring to make 
herself a great military nation. In at- 
tempting that, England must always be 
the slave of Russia, Austria, or Prussia, 
or at Jeast subservient to some of them ; 
because you have not a population suffi- 
ciently numerous to combat on the con- 
linent with France, or with any of the 
powers I have named, and must conse- 
quently hire men from some of them; 
whereas, at sea, you are so superior; 
your sailors are so much better, that you 
can always command the others with 
safety to yourselves and with little com- 
parative expense. Your soldiers have 
hot the requisite qualities for a military 
nation. ‘They are not equal in address, 
activity, or intelligence, to the French. 

hen they get from under the fear of 
the lash, they obey nobody. In a re- 
treat, they cannot be managed ; and if 
they meet with wine, they are so many 
devils (tanti diavoli ), and adieu to subor- 
dination. I saw the retreatof Moore, 
and I never witnessed any thing like it. 
It was impossible to collect or to make 
them do any thing. Nearly all were 
drunk, Your officers depend upon in- 
terest or money for promotion. Your 
soldiers are brave, nobody can deny it; 
but it was bad policy to encourage the 
military mania, instead of sticking to 
your marine, which is the real force of 
your country, and one which, while you 
Preserve it, will always render you pow- 
erful. In order to have good soldiers, a 
nation must always be at war.” 

a WATERLOO. 

If you had lost the battle of Water- 
loo, what a state would England have 
ONTHLY Maa. No. 370. 


been in? The flower of your y 

would have been destroyed; for are 
man, not even Lord Wellington, would 
have escaped.” I observed here that 
Lord Wellington had determined never 
to leave the ficld alive. Napoleon re- 
plied, “he could not retreat. He 
would have been destroyed with his 
army, if instead of the Prussians, 
Grouchy had come up.” I asked him if 
he had not believed for some time that 
the Prussians who had shewn them- 
selves, were a part of Grouchy’s corps. 
He replied, “ Certainly ; and I can now 
scarcely comprehend why it was a 
Prussian division and not that of 
Grouchy.” I then took the liberty of 
asking whether, if neither Grouchy nor 
the Prussians had arrived, it would not 
have been a drawn battle. Napoleon 
answered, “the English army would 
have been destroyed. They were de- 
feated at mid-day. But accident, or 
more likely destiny, decided that Lord 
Wellington should gain it. I could 
scarcely believe that he would have 
given me battle ; because, if he had re- 
treated to Antwerp, as be ought to have 
done, I must have been overwhelmed by 
the armies of three or four hundred 
thousand men that were coming against 
me. By giving me battle, there was a 
chance forme. It was the greatest folly 
to disunite the English and Prussian 
armies. They ought to have been 
united ; and I cannot conceive the reason 
of their separation. It was folly in 
Wellington to give me battle in a place, 
where, if defeated, all must have been 
lost, for he could not retreat. There was 
a wood in his rear, and but one road to 
gain it. He would have been destroyed. 
Moreover, he allowed himself to be sur- 
prised by me. This was a great fault. 
He ought to have been encamped from 
the beginning of June, as he must have 
known that I intended to attack him. 
He might have lost every thing. But 
he has been fortunate ; his destiny has 
prevailed; and every thing he did will 
meet with applause. My intentions 
were, to attack and to destroy the Eng- 
lish army. This I knew would produce 
an immediate change of ministry. The 
indignation against them for having 
caused the loss of forty thousand of the 
flower of the English army, would have 
excited such a popular feeling, that they 
would have been turned out. The peo- 
ple would have said, What is it to us 
who is on the throne of France, Louis or 
Napoleon; are we to sacrifice all our 
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throne a detested family? No, we have 
suffered enough. It is no affair of ours, 
—let them settle it amongst themselves. 
They would have made peace. The 
Saxons, Bavarians, Belgians, Wirtem- 
burghers, would have joined me. The 
coalition was nothing without England. 
The Russians would have made peaec, 
and I should have been qnietly seated 
on the throne. Peace would have been 
permanent, as what could France do 
after the treaty of Paris? What was to 
be feared from ber?” 

“'These,” continued he, “were my 
reasons for attacking the English. I 
had beaten the Prussians. Before 
twelve o'clock, [had succeeded. Every 
thing was mine, I may say, but accident 
and destiny decided it otherwise. The 
English fought most bravely doubtless, 
nobody can deny it. But they must 
have been destroyed. 

THE WAR. 

“ Pitt and his politics,” continued he, 
“nearly ruined England by keeping upa 
continental war with France.” I re- 
marked, that it was asserted by many 
able politicians in England, that if we 
had not carricd on that war, we should 
have been ruined, and ultimately have 
become a province of France. “ It is 
not true,” said Napoleon; “ England 
being at war with France, gave the 
jatter a pretenee and an opportunity of 
extending her conquests to the length 
she did under me, until lL became empe- 
ror of nearly all the world, which could 
not have happened, if there had been 
vo war. The conversation then turned 
upov the occupation of Malta, “Two 
days,” said he, “before Lord Whit- 
worth left Paris, an offer was made to 
the minister and to others about me of 
thirty millions of francs, and to acknow- 
ledge meas King of France, provided I 
would give you up Maita.”—Napolcon 
added, however, that the war would have 
broken out, had Malta been out of the 
question. 

JOSEPHINE, 

Had some conversation with him 
relative to the Empress Josephine, of 
whom he spoke in terms the most affec- 
tionate. His first acquaintance with 
that amiable being commenced after the 
disarming of the sections in Paris, sub- 
sequently to the 13th of Vendemiaire, 
1795. ‘A boy of twelve or thirteen 
years Old presented himself to me,” 
coutinucd he, “and entreated that his 
father’s sword (who had been a general 
of the republic,) should be returned. | 
was so touched hy this affectionate re- 
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quest, that-I ordered it to be given j 


him. This boy was Ry 
nois, On beslng the ma 9 5 uh ™ 
tears, I felt so much affeeted rip 
conduct, that I noticed and praise fo 
much. A few days afterwards " 
mother came to return me a tist @ 
thanks. I was much struck With her 
appearance, and still more with her 
esprit. ‘This first impression was dai 
strengthened, aud marriage was not] . 
in following.” m 
LOWE'S REASONING, 

Saw Sir Hudson Lowe. Informed 
him of Napoleon’s state of health, and 
that he had attributed his complaints to 
the violence of the wind, and the bleak 
and exposed situation of Longwood; 
also that he had expressed a desire to 
be removed either to the Briars, or to 
the other side of the island. Hisexceb 
lency replied, “ The fact is, that General 
Bonaparte wants to get Plantation 
house ; but the East India Company vill 
not consent to have so fine a plantation 
given to a set of Frenchmen, to destroy 
the trees and ruin the gardens,” 

THE JEWS. 

During the conversation, I took the 
liberty of asking the emperor his reasons 
for having encouraged the Jews s 
much. He replied, * 1 wanted to make 
them leave off usury, and become like 
other men. There were a great wany 
Jews in the countries I reigned over ; by 
removing their disabilities, and by put 
ting them upon an equality with Catlo- 
lics, Protestants, and others, I hoped to 
make them become good citizens, aud 
conduct themselves like others of the 
community. I believe that } should 
have succecded in the end, My reasor 
ing with them was, that, as their rabbis 
explained to them, that they ought not 
to practise usury to their own tribes, but 
were allowed to do so with Christians 
and others, that, therefore, as I had 1 
stored them to all their privileges, # 
made them equal to my other aaeF 
they must consider me to be thehes 
their nation, like Solomon oF nw 
and my subjects as brethren of 8 - 
similar to theirs. ‘That, conseqeet 
they were not permitted {0 rere 
usury with me or them, bet tote a 
if we were of the wel ee 4 ; 
having similar privileges. 10 
mer they were, in like swam 
pay taxes, and submit to the this i 
conscription and others. 9 ; should 
gained muny soldicrs. Besides, nce, 38 
have drawn great wealth to Frane’, 
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the Jews are very numerous, al wate 
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have flocked to a country where they 


enjoyed such superior privileges, More- 


over, 1 wanted to establish an universal 


| liberty of conscience. My system was 


io have no predominant religion, but to 
allow perfect liberty of conscience and 
of thought, to make all men equal, whe- 
ther Protestants, Catholics, Mahome- 


tans, Deists, or others ; so that their reli- 


gion should have no influence in getting 
them employments under government. 
In fact, that it should neither be the 
means of serving or of injuring them; 
and that no objection should be made to 
a man’s getling a sitaation on the score 


| of religion, provided he were fit for it in 


other respects. 


I made every thing in- 
dependent of religion, All the tribunals 
were so. Marriages were independent 
of the priests ; even the burying-grounds 
were not left at their disposal, as they 
could not refuse interment to the body 
of any person, of whatsoever religion. 
My intention was to render every thing 
belonging to the state and the constitu- 
tion purely civil and independent of any 
religion. I wished to deprive the priests 
of all influence and power in civil affairs, 
and to oblige them to confine themselves 
to their own spiritual matters, and med- 
dle with nothing else.” 
FREEMASONS. 

I asked some questions relative to the 
freemasons, and his opinions concerning 
them. “A set of imbeciles who meet, 
a faire bonne chére, and perform some 
ridiculous fooleries. However,” said 
he, “they do some good actions. ‘They 
assisted in the revolution, and latterly to 
diminish the power of the pope, and the 
influence of the clergy. When the sen- 
liments of a people are against the go- 
vernment, every society has a tendency 
lo do mischief to it.” I then asked if 
the freemasons on the continent had any 
connexion with the illuminati. 
plied, “ No, that is a society altogether 
different, and in Germany is of a very 
dangerous nature.” I asked if he had 
hot encouraged the freemasons? He 
said, “ Rather so, as they fought against 
the pope,” 

CARNOT. 

The following is his description of 
Carnot. A man laborious and sincere, 
but liable to the influence of intrigues 
aud easily deceived. He had directed 
the operations of war, without having 
merited the eulogiums which were pro- 
lounced upon him, as he had neither 
the experience nor the habitude of war. 
When minister-of-war, he shewed but 
little talent, and had many quarrels with 


He re- 


the minister-of-finance and the treasury ; 
in all of which he was wrong. He left 
the ministry, convinced that he could not 
fulfil his station for want of money. Ife 
aflerwards voted against the establish- 
ment of the empire, but, as his conduct 
was always upright, he never gave any 
umbrage to the government. During 
the prosperity of the empire, he never 
asked for any thing; but after the mis- 
fortunes in Russia, he demanded em- 
ployment, and got the command of 
Antwerp, where he acquitted himself 
very well. Afier Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, he was minister of the interior ; 
and the emperor had every reason to be 
satisfied with his conduct. He was 
faithful, a man of truth and probity, and 
laborious in his exertions. After the 
abdication, he was named one of the 
provisional government, but he was joud 
by the intriguers by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He had passed for an original 
amongst his companions when he was 
young. He hated the nobles, and on 
that account had several quarrels with 
Robespierre, who latterly protected 
many of them. He was member of the 
committce of public safety along with 
Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, and the 
other butchers, and was the only onc 
who was not denounced. He afterwards 
demanded to be included in the denun- 
ciation, and to be tricd for his conduct, 
as well as the others, which was re- 
fused ; but his having made the demand 
to share the fate of the rest, gained him 
great credit. 
BARRAS. 

“Barras,” he said, “ was a violent 
man, and possessed of little knowledge 
or resolution; fickle, and far from 
meriting the reputation which he cn- 
joyed, though from the violence of his 
manner and loudness of tone in the be- 
ginning of his speeches, one would have 
thought otherwise.” 

THE POLES. 

I made a few remarks upon the Polcs 
who had served in his army, who I ob- 
served were greatly attached to his per- 
son. **Ah!” replicd the cmperor, 
“they were much attached to me. The 
present viceroy of Poland was with me 
in my campaigns in Egypt. I made 
him a general. Most of my old Polish 
guard are now employed through policy 
by Alexander, They are a brave na- 
tion, and make good soldiers. In the 
cold which prevails in the northern 
countries the Pole is better than tue 
Frenchman.” I asked him, if in less 
rigorous climates the Poles were as'go« nd 
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soldiers as the French. “Oh, no, no. 
In other places the Frenchman is much 
superior. ‘I'he commandant of Dantzic 
informed me, that during the severity of 
the winter, when the thermometer sunk 
eighteen degrees, it was impossible to 
make the French soldiers keep their 
posts as sentinels, while the Poles suf- 
fered nothing. Poniatowsky,” conti- 
nued he, “ was a noble character, full of 
honour and bravery. It was my inten- 
tion to have made him King of Poland, 
had I succeeded in Russia.” 
THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 

I asked to what he principally attri- 
buted his failure of that expedition. 
‘**’To the cold, the premature cold, and 
the burning of Moscow,” replied Na- 
poleon. “I was a few days too late—I 
had made a calculation of the weather for 
filty years before, and the extreme cold 
had never commenced until about the 
20th of December, twenty days later 
than it began this time. While I was 
at Moscow, the cold was at three of the 
thermometer, and was such as the 
French could with pleasure bear ; but on 
the march, the thermometer sunk cigh- 
tcen degrees, and consequently nearly all 
the horses perished. In one night I lost 
thirty thousand. ‘The artillery, of which 
I had five hundred pieces, was in a great 
measure obliged to be abandoned; nei- 
ther ammunition nor provisions could he 
carricd. We could not make a récon- 
naissance, or send out an advance of men 
on horseback to discover the way, 
through the want ofhorses. ‘The soldiers 
lost their spirits, fell into confusion, and 
lost theirsenses. ‘The most trifling thing 
alarmed them. Four or five men were 
sufficient to frighten a whole battalion. 
Instead of keeping together, they wan- 
dered about iu search of fire. Partics, 
when sent out on duty in advance, aban- 
duned their posts, and went to seek the 
means of warming themselves in the 
houses. ‘They separated in all direc- 
tions, became helpless, and fell an easy 
prey to the enemy. Others lay down, 
fell asleep, a little blood came from their 
nostrils, and, sleeping, they died. In 
this manner thousands perished. The 
Poles saved some of their horses and 
artillery, but the French, and the sol- 
diers of the other nations I had with me, 
were no longer the same men. In par- 
ticular, the cavalry suffered. Out of 
forty thousand, I do not think that three 
thousand were saved. Had it not been 
for that fire at Moscow, I should have 
succeeded. I would have wintered 
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forty thousand citizens 

Ww ‘ 
manner slaves. For coon 
that the Russian nobilit _ 


t ke 
sals in a sort of slavery, >a 
proclaimed liberty to all the slaves ‘ 


Russia, and abolished va 
bility. "This would cadaee “ 
the union of an immense anda powering 
party. I would either have made 
peace at Moscow, or else { would ~ 
marched the next ycar to Petersburgh, 
Alexander was assured of it, and sett his 
diamonds, valuables, and ships to Ene. 
land. Had it not been for that fre| 
should have succeeded in every thing, | 
beat them two days before, ina great ac. 
tion at Moskwa; I attacked the Russian 
army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, entrenched up to their necks, 
with ninety thousand, and totally é. 
feated them. Seventy thousand Ru. 
sians lay upon the field. They had the 
impudence to say that they had gained 
the battle, though two days after | 
marched into Moscow. 1 was in the 
midst of a fine city, provisioned fora 
year, for in Russia they always layin 
provisions fur several months before the 
frost sets in. Stores of all kinds werein 
plenty. The houses of the inhabitanls 
were well provided, and many had even 
left their servants to attend upon ns, In 
most of them there was a note left by the 
proprietor, begging the French officers 
who took possession to take care o 
their furniture and other things; that 
they had left every article necessary fo 
our wants, and hoped to return ina few 
days, when the Emperor Alexander lad 
accommodated matters, at which ser 
they would be happy to see us. 
ladies remained vehind. They knew 
that I had been in Berlin and Vienm 
with my armies, and that no injury ha 
been done to the inhabitants; and, “7 
over, they expected aspeedy ieee’ sin 
were in hopes of enjoying ourse core 
winter quarters, with every prospe’ 
success in the spring. 
THE FIRE AT MOSCOW. us 

Two days after our arrival, @ = ‘ 
discovered, which at first was 00 i 
posed to be alarming, but to “a a 
caused by the soldiers kindling! “ cl 
too near the houses, which were ¢ 
of wood. I wasangry at this, am’ - 
very strict orders on the sabjed thers 
commandants of regiments * sat sil 
The next day it had advanced, ’ 
not so as to give serious alarm aan 
ever, afraid that it might gain - every 
went out on horseback, and g8 
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morning a violent wind arose, and the 
fre spread with the greatest rapidity. 
some hundred miscreants, hired for that 
purpose, dispersed themselves in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, and with 
matches, Which they concealed under 
their cloaks, set fire to as many houses 
to windward as they could, which was 
easily done, in consequence of the com- 
hustible materials of which they were 
bailt. This, together with the violence 
of the wind, rendered every effort to 
I my- 
self narrowly escaped with life. In 
order to shew an example, I ventured 


- jnto the midst of the flames, and had 


my hair and eye-brows singed, and my 
clothes burnt off my back; but it was 
in vain, as they had destroyed most of 
the pumps, of which there were above a 
thousand; out of all these, I believe 
that we could only find one that was 
serviceable. Besides, the wretches that 
had been hired by Rostopchin, ran about 
in every quarter, disscminating fire with 
their matches; in which they were but 
foo much assisted by the wind. This 
terrible conflagration ruined every thing. 
I was prepared for every thing but this. 
It was unforeseen, for who would have 
thought that a nation would have set its 
capital on fire?) The inhabitants them- 
selves, however, did all they could to 
extinguish it, and several of them pe- 
rished in their endeavours. ‘They also 
brought before us numbers of the in- 
cendiaries with their matches, as amidst 
sich a popolazzo we never could have 
discovered them ourselves. I caused 
about two hundred of these wretches to 
be shot. Had it not been for this fatal 
fire, I had every thing my army wanted ; 
excellent winter quarters; stores of all 
kinds were in plenty; and the next year 
would have decided it. Alexander 
would have made--peace,or I would 
have been in Petersburgh.” I asked if 
he thought that he could entirely sub- 
due Russia. “No,” replied Napoleon; 
“but I would have caused Russia to 
make such a peace as suited the in- 
terests of France. I was five days too 
late in quitting Moscow. Several of 
the generals,” continued he, “ were burnt 
out of their beds. I myself remained 
in the Kremlin until surrounded with 
flames, The fire advanced, seized the 
Chinese and India warehouses, and se- 
Yeral stores of oil and spirits, which 
burst forth in flames and overwhelmed 
every thing. I then retired to a country- 
louse of the Emperor Alexander's, 
distant about a league from Moscow, 
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and you may figure to yourself the in- 
tensity of the fire, when [ tell you, that 
you could scarcely bear your hands 
upon the walls or the windows on the 
side next to Moscow, in conscquence 
of their heated state. [1 was the spec- 
tacle of a sea and billows of fire, a sky 
and clouds of flame; mountains of red 
rolling flames, like immense waves of 
the sea, alternately bursting forth and 
elevating themselves to skies of fire, and 
then sinking. into the ocean of flame 
below. Oh, it was the most grand, the 
most sublime, and the most terrific sight 
the world ever beheld ! 
HIS RELIGION, 

I observed, that in England there were 
different opinions about his faith; that 
some had latterly supposed him to be a 
Roman Catholic. ‘ Ebbene,” replied 
he. ‘Credo tutto quel che crede la 
chiesa.” (I believe all that the church 
believes.) “ I used,” continued he, “ to 
make the bishop of Nantes dispute with 
the Pope frequently in my presence. 
He wanted to re-establish the monks. 
My bishop used to tell him that the em- 
peror had no objection to persons being 
monks in their hearts, but that he ob- 
jected to allowing any society of them 
toexist publicly. The Pope wanted me 
to confess, which I always evaded by 
saying, ‘Holy father (santo padre), £ 
am too much occupied at present. 
When I get older.’ I took a pleasure 
in conversing with the Pope, who was a 
good old man, ma testardo, (though 
obstinate.)” 

“There are so many different reli- 
gions,” continued he, “ or modifications 
of them, that it is difficult to know 
which to choose. If one religion had 
existed from the beginning of the world, 
I should think that to be the true one. 
As it is, I am of opinion that every per- 
son ought to continue in the religion in 
which he was brought up ; in that of bis 
fathers. What are you?” “A protes- 
tant,” I replied. “ Was your father 
so?” I said, “Yes.” “Then contl- 

e in that belief.” 
ie France,” continued he, “I re- 
ceived Catholics and Protestants alike 
at my levee. I paid their ministers 
alike. I gave the Protestants a fine 
church at Paris, which had formerly be- 
longed to the Jesuits. In order to pre- 
vent any religious quarrels in places 
where there were both Catholic and 
Protestant churches, I prohibited them 
from tolling the bells to summon the 
people to worship in their respective 


churches, unless the ministers of = 
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one and the other made a specific re- 


quest for permission to do so, and stat- 
ing that it was at the desire and request 


of the members of each religion. 


Per- 


mission was then given for.a year, and 


if at the expiration of that year the de- 
mand was not renewed by both parties 
again, it was not continued. By these 


means, I prevented the squabbles which 
had previously existed, as the Catholic 


priests found that they could not have 


their own bells tolled, unless the 
testants had a similar privilege.” 
ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 


Pro- 


“There is a link between animals and 


the Deity. Man,” added he, “isn 
a more perfect animal than the 
He reasons better. 


ierely 
rest. 


But how do we 


know that animals have not a language 


of their own? 
presumption in us to say no, be 
we do not understand them. A 
has memory, knowledge, and love. 


knows his master from the servants, 


My opinion is, that it is 


cause 
horse 


He 


though the latter are more constantly 


with him. 


I had a horse myself, 


who 


knew me from any other person, and 
manifested, by capering and proudly 
marching with his head erect, when I 
was on his back, his knowledge that he 
bore a person supcrior to the others by 


whom he was surrounded, 


Neither 


would he allow any other person to 
mount him, except one groom, who con- 
stantly took care of him, and, when rode 
by him, his motions were far different, 
and such as seemed to say that he was 


conscious he bore an inferior. 


When I 


lost my way, I was accustomed to 
throw the bridle down his neck, and he 
always discovered it in places where I, 


with all my observation and bo 
superior knowledge, could not. 


asted 


Who 


can deny the sagacity of dogs? There 


is a link between all animals. 
are so many animals who eat 


Plants 


and 


drink, and there are gradations up to 


man, who is only the most perfe 
them all. 


ct of 


The same spirit animates 


them all in a greater or a lesser degree.” 


BLUCHER. 


** Blucher,” said he, “is a very brave 


soldier,” un bon sabreur. 
bull who shuts his eyes, and, seein 
danger, rushes on. 


He is like a 


g no 


He committed a 


thousand faults; and, had it not been for 


circumstances, 1 could repeatedly 


have 


made him and the greatest part of his 


army prisoucrs. He is stubborn 
indefatigable, alraid of nothing, and 
much attached to his country ; but, 
general, he is without talent. Ty 


lect, that, when I was in Prussia, he 


and 
very 
as a 
ccol- 
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dined at my table after he had 
dered, and he was then consid 
~~ Cred to be 
an ordinary character,” 
DIFFERENT SOLpDiERs, 

I asked his opinion relative to the 
comparative merit of the Russians Pra 
sians, and Germans. Napoleon re ind 
“ Soldiers change, sometimes am 
sometimes laches. I have scen the Rue 
sians at Eylau perform Prodigies of ya. 
lour: they were so many heroes, At 
Moscow, entrenched up to their necks 
they allowed me to beat two hiundred 
and fifty thousand men with ninety thoy, 
sand. At Jena, and at other battle iy 
that campaign, the Prussians fled like 
sheep; since that time they have fought 
bravely. My opinion is, that now, the 
Prussian soldier is superior to the Aus 
trian. ‘The French cuirassiers were the 
best cavalry in the world pour enfoner 
Vinfanterie. Individually, there is no 
horseman superior, or perhaps equal, to 
the Mameluke ; but they cannot act in 
a body. As partizans, the Cossacs ex. 
cel, and the Poles as lancers.” + This he 
said in.reply to a question made by me 
of his opinion relative to the cavalry.— 
I asked who he thought was the best 
general amongst the Austrians. “Prince 
Charles,” he replied, “ though he las 
committed a thousand faults. As to 
Schwartzenberg, he is not fit to con- 
mand six thousand men.” 

MURAT. 

“ Those Neapolitans,” continued le, 
“ are the most vile canaglie in the world, 
Murat ruined me by advancing against 
the Austrians with them, When oll 
Ferdinand heard of it, be laughed, and 
said, in his jargon, that they would serve 
Murat as they had done him before, 
when Championet dispersed a hundred 
thousand of them like so many sheep, 
with ten thousand Frenchmen. [bal 
forbidden Marat to act; as, after I re- 
turned from Elba, there was a0 
standing between the Emperor mt s 
tria and me, that, if [ gave bim up ni 
he would not join the coalition aga" 
me. This I had promised, and woul 
have fulfilled it; but that imbéeile, » 
spite of the direction I had given a 7 
remain quict, advanced with his ra o 
into Italy, where he was blown Se oeiet 
a puff. The Emperor of Austria 0 . 
this, concluded directly tat te: 
my orders, and that 1 rar oer 
and being conscious that be ha 1 thet 
ed me himself before, he i Age hin 
I did not intend to keep faith wit ‘aul 
and determined to endeavour 0 surat 
me with all bis forces. Twice 
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hetrayed and ruined me. Before, when 
he forsook me, joined the allies with 


” sixty thousand men, and obliged me to 


Ieave thirty thousand in Italy, when I 


- wanted them so much elsewhere. At 


{hat time, his army was well officered by 
French. Had it not been for this rash 
step of Murat’s, the Russians would 
have retreated, as their intentions were 


- not to have advanced, if Austria did not 
' join the coalition; so that you would 


have been left to yourselves, and have 


' gladly made a peace.” 
— 


PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 
He observed that he had always been 


willing to make a peace with England. 


“Let your ministers say what they 


- like,” said he, ** f was always ready to 


make a peace. At the time that Fox 
died, there was every prospect of effect- 
ing one. Jf Lord Lauderdale had becn 
sincere at first, it would also have heen 


- concluded, Before the campaign in 


Prussia, I caused it to be signified to 
him, that he had better get his country- 
men to make peace, as I would be mas- 
ter of Prussia in two months; for this 
reason, that although Russia and Prussia 
united might be able to oppose me, yet 
that Prussia alone could not. ‘That the 
Russians were three months’ march dis- 
tant; and that, as I had intelligence that 
their plan of campaign was to defend 
Berlin, instead of retiring, in order to 


obtain the support of the Russians, I 


would destroy their army, and take Ber- 
lin before the Russians came up, who 
alone I would easily defeat afterwards. 
I therefore advised him to take advan- 
lage of my offer ef peace, before Prussia, 
who was your best friend on the conti- 
nent, was destroyed. After this com- 
munication, I believe that Lord Lau- 
derdale was sinecre, and that he wrote 
fo your ministers recommending peace: 
butthey would not agrce to it, thinking 
that the King of Prussia was at the head 
of a hundred thousand men; that I 
might be defeated, and that a defeat 
would be my ruin. This was possible. 
A battle sometimes decides every thing ; 
and sometimes the most trifling thing 
decides the fate of a battle. ‘The event, 
lowever, proved that I was right, as, 
after Jena, Prussia was mine. After 
Tilsit and at Erfurth,” continued he, 

a letter contai.ing proposals of peace 
fo England, and signed by the Emperor 
Alexander and myself, was sent to your 
aaa but they would not aecept of 

SPAIN. 
In answer to a remark of mine, that 


a 639 
the invasion of Spain had been a mea- 
sure very destructive to him, he replied, 

If the government F established had 
remained, it would have been the best 
thing that ever happened for Spain. I 
would have regenerated the Spaniards ; 
I would have made them a great nation. 
Instead of a feeble, imbecile, and super- 
stitious race of Bourbons, I would have 
given them a new dynasty, that would 
have no claim on the nation, except by 
the good it would have rendcred unto it. 
For an hereditary race of asses, they 
would have had a monarch, with ability 
to revive the nation, sunk under the yoke 
of superstition and ignorance. Perhaps 
it is better for France that I did not suc- 
cecd, as Spain would have been a formi- 
dable rival. I would have destroyed 
superstition and priestcraft, and abolish- 
ed the inquisition and the monasteries 
of those lazy bestie di frati. I would at 
least have rendered the priests harmless. 
The gucrillas, who fought so bravely 
against me, now lament their success. 
When I was last in Paris, I had letters 
from Mina, and many other leaders of 
the guerillas, craving assistance to ex- 
pel their friar from the throne.” 

TALLEYRAND. 

On asking his opinion of Talleyrand, 
“ Talleyrand,” said he, “ le plus vil des 
agioteurs, bas flatteur. C'est un homme 
corrompu, who has betrayed all parties 
and persons. Wary and circumspect ; 
always a traitor, but always in conspi- 
racy with fortune, Talleyrand treats his 
enemies as if they were one day to be- 
come his friends; and his friends, as if 
they were to become his enemies. He 
is a man of talent, but venal in every 
thing. Nothing could be done with bim 
but by means of bribery. ‘The kings of 
Wirtemberg and Bavaria made so many 
complaints of his rapacity and extortion, 
that I took his portfenille from him: 


- morcover I found that he had divulged, 


to some intrigants, a most important se- 
cret which I had confided to bim alone, 
He hates the Bourbons in his heart. 
When I returned from Elba, Talleyrand 
wrote to me from Vienna, offering his 
services, and to betray the Bourbons, 
provided I would pardon and restore 
him to favour. He argued upon a part 
of my proclamation, in which I said 
there were circumstances which it was 
impossible to resist, which he quoted. 
But I considered that there were @ 
few I was obliged to except, and re- 
fused, as it would have excited indigna- 
tion if I had not punished somebody. 
[asked if it were true that I — 
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had advised him to dethrone the King of 
Spain, and mentioned that the Duke of 
Rovigo had told me that Talleyrand had 
said in his presence, “ Your majesty 
will never be secure upon your throne, 
while a Bourbon is seated upon one.” 
He replied, ** True, he advised me to do 
every thing which would injure the 
Bourbons, whom he detests.” 
HIS WOUNDS. 

Napoleon shewed me the marks of 
two wounds: one a very deep cicatrice 
above the left knee, which he said be 
had received in his first campaign of 
Jialy, and was of so serious a nature, 
that the surgeons were in doubt whether 
it might not be ullimately necessary to 
amputate. He observed, that when he 
was wounded, it was always kept a se- 
cret, in order not to discourage the sol- 
dicrs. ‘The other was on the toe, and 
had been received at Eckmiulhl. “ At 
the siege of Acre,” continued he, “a 
shell, thrown by Sidney Smith, fell at my 
feet. Two soldiers, who were close by, 
seized, and closely embraced me, one in 
front and the other on one side, and 
made a rampart of their bodies for me, 
against the effect of the shell, which ex- 
ploded, and overwhelmed us with sand. 
We sunk into the hole formed by its 
bursting; one of them was wounded. 
I made them both officers. One has 
since lost a leg at Moscow, and com- 
manded at Vincennes when T left Paris. 
When he was summoned by the Rus- 
siaus, he replied, that, as soon as. they 
sent him back the leg he had lost at 
Moscow, he would surrender the for- 
tress. Many times in my life,” couti- 
nued he, “have I been saved by soldiers 
and ofliccrs throwing themselves before 
me when I was in the most imminent 
danger. At Arcola, when I was ad- 
vancing, Colonel Meuron, my aid-de- 
camp, threw himself before me, covered 
me with his body, and received the 
wound which was destined for me. He 
fell at my feet, and his blood spouted up 
in my face. He gave his life to preserve 
mine. Never yet, I believe, has there 
been such devotion shewn by soldicrsas 
mine have manifested for me. In all 
my misfortunes, never has the soldier, 
even when expiring, been wanting to 
me—never has man been served morc 
faithfully by his troops. With the last 
drop of blood gushing out of their veins, 
they exclaimed, Vive f Empereur yr 

DUROC, 

Mentioned to the emperor that I had 
been informed he had saved Maréchal 
Duroc’s life, wate” seized and condemn- 


death. 


that tale?” 


dinner, 
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ed to death as ane 
first campaigns in I 
serted to have be 
great attachment subseque 
by Duroc to him until ti 


en the 


migrant, during 
taly ; Whieh Was : 
Cause of 

nily displayed 


ie h , 
Napoleon looked ptorory is 


replicd, “ No such thin 
I said, th 
Marquis Montchenur 


§—Who told y 

at I had heard th 
epeat it at a pub 
din “* There is not a word of “te 
in it,” replied Napoleon. 

roc out of the artillery ¢ 
was a boy, 


“ T took Dg. 
rain, when he 
and protected him until hig 
death. But I suppose M 
this, because Duroc was 
mily, which in that booby’s eyes is the 
only source of merit. He despisescrery 
body who has not as many handed 
years of nobility to boast of as himself 
It was such as Montchenu who vee 
the chief cause of the revolation. Be 
fore it, sach a man as Bertrand, whois 


ontchenu said 
of an old {,. 


worth an army of Montcheuus, could 
not even be a sous-lieutenant, while 
vieils enfants like him would be generals 


God help,” 


some and graceful. 


liked ; of how fond I wa 
ing to her happiness; an 


continued he, “ the nation 
that is governed hy such. Jn my time, 
most of the generals, of whose deeds 
France is so proud, sprung from that 
very class of plebeians so much despised 
by him.” 


COUNT BLACAS. 

“ When in Paris, after my return from 
Elba, I found in M. Blacas’s private pa 
pers, which he left behind when he ran 
away from the ‘Tuilleries, a letter which 
had been written in Elba by one of my 
sister Pauline’s chambcr-maids, and 
appeared to have been composed in a 
moment of anger. Pauline is very hant- 
There was a (e- 
scription of her habits, of her dress, ber 
wardrobe, and of every thing that she 


s of contribut- 
d that I had 


superintended the furnishing of her bou- 


dor my 


I was; that one night 11 
tinger dreadfully, 
a bottle of ink over it wi 
to regard the pain, an 


bétises, true enough perhaps 
ter M. Blacas had got interpo 


r; and in ti 
ting of the inter 


*. whe xtraordinary mat 
self; what anc bevel 
and bad merely pou! 
thout appearins 
d many jittle 


This let- 


lated with 


. ‘as at 
horrid stories; in fact, insinuating th 


I slept with my sister 
gin, in the haud-wri 


he mar- 


lator, was written—to be printed. 
ENGLAND. 


He then spoke 


vailing in Englan 
caused by the a 
“ You have done wonders, 
* you haye effected impossl 


about the 
1, and said, 


min 
buses of the mid Bes 


the distress pl 
that it was 


isit¥- 


bilities, | 
may 
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tI think that England, en- 
ith a national debt, which 
gill take forty years of peace and com- 
merce to pay off, may be compared to a 
man Who bas drunk large quantities of 
brandy to give him courage and strength : 
but afterwards, weakened by the stimu- 
is which had imparted energy for the 
moment, he totters and finally falls ; his 
wers entirely exhausted by the unna- 
tural means used to excite them.” 
PRUSSIA. 

“ Tgave Hanover to the Prussians,” 
continued he, “ on purpose to embroil 
them with you, produce a war, and shut 
you out from the continent. ‘The King 
of Prussia was blockhead enough to be- 
lieve that he could keep Hanover, and 
dill remain at peace with you. He 
made war upon me aftcrwards, like a 
madman, induced by the queen and 
prince Louis, with some other young 
men, who persuaded him that Prussia 
was strong enough, even without Russia. 
4 few weeks convinced him of the con- 
trary. 

DIFFERENT SOVEREIGNS. 

He eulogized the king of Saxony, who 
he said wasa truly good man; the king 
of Bavaria, a plain good man ; the king 
of Wirtemberg, a man of considerable 
falent, but unprincipled and wicked. 
“ Alexander and the latter,” said he, 
“are the only sovereigns in Europe pos- 
sessed of talents.” 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon conversed about his brother 
Joseph, whom he described as being a 
most excellent character. “ His vir- 
lues and talents are those of a private 
~ aaron and for such, nature intended 
fet le is too good to be a great man. 

¢has no ambition. He is very like 
i person, but handsomer. He is 
ie mely well informed, but his learn- 

§ Snot that which is fitted for a king; 


me be he capable of commanding an 


may say; bu 
eumbered W 


® MOREAU. 
a Moreau,” said he, “ was an excel- 
i general of division, but not fit to 
‘ommand a large army.” 
oF DESAIX AND KLEBER. 
F i the generals I ever had under 
is €saix and Kleber possessed the 
| vy talents; especially Desaix, as 
€ . only loved glory, inasmuch as it 
he . means of procuring him riches 
shor praaaee 5 whereas Desaix loved 
elea? 7 itself, and despised every thing 
on wae was wholly wrapt up in 
Min glory. Tohim riches and plea- 
A re valueless, nor did he give them 
ONTHLY Mae, No. 370, 


a& moment’s thought. He was a lit 
black-looking man, about an inch xaos 
than Tam, always badly dressed, some. 
times even ragged, and despising com- 
fort or convenience. When in Egypt 
I made him a present of a complete 
field-equipage several times, but he al- 
ways lostit. Wrapt up in a cloak, De- 
saix tbrew himself under a gun, and 
slept as contentedly as if he were ina 
palace. For him luxury had no charms, 
Upright and honest in all his procced- 
ings, he was called by the Arabs, the 
just sultan, He wasintended by nature 
for a great general. Kleber and Desaix 
were a loss irreparable to France. Had 
Kicber lived, your army in Egypt would 
have perished. Had that imbecile Me- 
nou attacked you on your Janding with 
twenty thousand men, as he might have 
done, instead of the division Lanusse, 
your army would have been only a meal 
forthem. Your army was seventeen or 
eighteen thousand strong, without ca- 
valry.” Asked him if it were tfue that 
Desaix had, a little before his death, 
sent a message of the following purport 
tohim. ‘* Tell the first consul, that I 
regret dying before I have done sufiici- 
ent to make my name known to poste- 
rity.” Napoleon replied, “ it was true,” 
and: accompanied it with some warm 
eulogiums on Desaix. 
LASNES. 

‘¢ Lasnes, when I first took him by 
the hand, was an ignorantaccio. His 
education had been much neglected. 
However, he improved greatly ; and to 
judge from the astonishing progress he 
made, he would have been a general of 
the first class. He had great experi- 
ence in war. He had been in fifty-four 
pitched battles, and in three hundred 
combats of different kinds. He wasa 
man of uncommon bravery ; cool in the 
midst of fire; and possessed of a clear, 
penetrating eye, ready to take advantage 
of any opportunity which might present 
jiself Violent and hasty in his expres- 
sions, sometimes even in my presence, 
he was ardently attached to me. In the 
midst of his anger he would not suffer 
any person to juin him in his remarks. 
On that account, when he was in a cho- 
leric mood, it was dangerous to speak to 
him, as he used to come to me in his 
rage, and say, that such and such per- 
sons were not to be trusted. As a gene- 
ral, he was greatly superior to Moreau, 
or to Soult.” 

MASSENA. 


” said he, “ was a = of 
ow- 


eves, 


« Massena, 
superior talent. a generally, 
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ever, made bad dispositions previous to 
a battle ; and it was not until the dead 
began to fall about him, that he began 
to act with that gudgment which he 
ought to have displayed before. In the 
midst of the dying and the dead, of balls 
swecping away those who encircled him, 
then Massena was himself; gave his 
orders, and made his dispositions with 
the greatest sang froid and judgment. 
This is true nobleness of blood. It ‘was 
truly said of Massena, that he never be- 
gan to act with judgment antil the bat- 
tle was going against him. He was, 
however, un volecur, He went halves 
along with the contractors'and commis- 
saries of the army. I signified to him 
eften, that if he would discontinue his 
peculations, 1 would make hima present 
of eight hundred thousand, or a million 
of francs; but he had acquired such a 
habit, that he could not keep his hands 
from money. On this account he was 
hated by the soldiers, who mutinied 
against him three or four times. How- 
ever, considering the circumstances of 
the times, he was precious ; and had not 
his bright parts been soiled with the vice 
of avarice, he would have been a great 
man.” 
PICHEGRU. 

“ Pichegrn,” continued Napoleon, 
“ was répétiteurr at Brienne, and in- 
strueted me in mathematics, when I was 
about ten years old. He possessed con- 
siderable knowledge in that science. 
Asa general, Pichegrn was a man of no 
ordinary talent, far superior to Morean, 
although he had never done any thing 
extraordinarily great, as the success of 
the campaigns in Holland was in a great 
measure owing to the battle of Fleurus. 
Pichegru, after he had united himself to 
the Bourbons, sacrificed the lives of up- 
wards of twenty thousand of his soldiers, 
by throwing them purposely into the 
enemy’s hands, whom he had informed 
before band of his intentions.” 

ALEXANDER. 

Asked his opinion of the Emperor 
Alexander, “ C'est un homme extréme- 
ment faux. Un Gree du bas empire,” 
replied Napoleon. “ He is the only one 
of the three,* who has any talent. He 
is plausible, a great dissimulator, very 
ambitious, and a’man who studies to 
make. himself popular. It is his foible 
to believe himself skilled in the art of 
war, and he likes nothing so well as to 
be complimented upon it, though every 
thing that originated with himself rela- 





€ od . . . = 
Alexander, Francis, and the king of 
russia, 
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tive to military operations: wee ; 
judged and absurd. at Ti * tag 
der and the King of Prussia ‘teed be 
quently to occupy themselves in ad 
triving dresses for dragoons. debating 
upon what button the Crosses of the o- 
ders ought to be hung, and sneh other 
fooleries. ‘They fancied themselves on 
an equality with the best generals jy 
Europe, becanse they knew how 
rows of buttons there were upon a dra 
goon’s jacket. IT could scarcely keep 
from laughing sometimes, when | heard 
them discussing these coglionerie with 
as much gravity and earnestness a5 if 
they were planning an impending action 
between two hundred thousand men, 
However, I encouraged them in thei 
argamcents, as I saw it was their weak 
point. We rode out every day toe. 
ther, ‘The king of Prussia was un bit, 
et nous a tellement ennuyé; that Alexan- 
der and myself frequently galleped away 
in order to get rid of him.” 
HIS RISE IN LIFE, 

Napoleon afterwards recounted tome 
some part of his early life: said, that 
after having been at school at Brienne, 
he was sent to Paris, at the age of fit 
teen or sixteen; “ where, at the general 


examination,” continued he, “ being 


found to have given the best answers 1 
mathematics, | was appointed to the at- 
tillery. After the revolution, about one- 
third of the artillery officers emigrate, 
and I became chef de bataillon at the 
siege of Toulon; having been propose! 
by the artillery officers themselves * 
the perso who, amongst them, post 
ed the most knowledge of the science. 
During the siege, I commanded “at 
tillery, directed the operations agi 
the town, and took O'Hara eye 
I formerly told you., After the = “ 
was made commandant ornate 
of the army of Italy, and 0 
caused the capture of many on Iti. 
ble fortresses in Switzerland an “apa 
On my return to Paris, I was ™ a 
neral, and the command of the ~ i 
La Vendée offered to me, oes 
fused, and replied that such aeons 
was Only fit for a general of gen | coe 
On the 13th of Vendemiaire, ~ 
manded the army of the os . 
Paris against the sections, or 
feated, after an action of a 
Set te Igor rs aa 
army of Italy, where ! sched We, 
ropatntioa. Nothing,” contin 
«has been more simple than trian 
tion. It was not the resalt 

or crime. It was owing te 
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circumstances of the times, and because 
1] fought successfully against the  ene- 


mics ef my country. What is most ex- 
traordinary, and I believe unparalleled 
in history, is; that I rose from being a 
private person, to the astonishing height 
of power I possessed, without having com- 
milted a single crime to vbtainit. If I 
were on my death-bed, I could make the 
same declaration.”” : 
THE REVOLUTIONISTsS, 

Heard him express some scntiments 
afterwards relative to a few of the cha- 
racters who had figured in the revolu- 
tion. “ Robespierre,” said he, “though a 
blood-thirsty monster was not se bad as 
Collot Herbois, Billaud de Varennes, 
Hebert, Fouquicr Tinville, and many 
others. Latterly Robespicrre wished to 
be more modcrate; and actually, some 
tine before his death, said that he was 
tired of exccutions, and suggested mo- 
deration. When Hebert accused the 
queen de contrarier la nature, Robes- 
pierre proposed that he should be de. 
nounced, as having made such an im- 
probable accusation purposely to excite 
a sympathy amongst the people, in 
order that they might rise and rescue her. 
From the beginning of the revelution, 
Louis had constantly the life of Charles 
the Virst before his eyes. The example 
of Charles, who had come to extremities 
with the parliament, and lost his head, 
prevented Louis on many occasions 
from making the defence which he 
ought to have done against the revolu- 
lionists. When brought to trial, he 
ought merely to have said, that by the 
laws he could dono wrong, and that his 
person was sacred. . The queen ought to 
have done the same. It would have had 
ho effect in saving their lives ; but they 
would have dicd with more dignity. 
Robespicrre was of opinion that the king 
ought to have been dispatched privatcly. 
‘What is the use,’ said Robespierre, ‘ of 
this mockery of forms, when you go to 
the trial prepared to condemn him to 
death, whether he deserves it or not.’ 
The queen,” added Napoleon, “ went to 
the scaffold with some sensations of joy; 
and truly it must have been a relief to 
ler to depart from a-life in which she 
Was treated with such execrable barba- 
rity. Had 1,” continued he, “ been 
four or five years older, I have no doubt 
that I should have been guillotined along 
With numbers of others.” 

ENGLAND AND ITS POLICY. 
Dec, 8th.—Conversed at length about 
the situation of England, which he im- 
puted entirely to the imbecility of Lord 


Castlereagh. “Hf,” said he, “ your 
ministers had paid attention to the in- 
terests of the country, instead of in- 
triguing, they would have rendered you 
the most happy and the most flourishing 
nation in the world. At the conclusion 
of the war, they should have said to the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments, 
“we have saved your country, we alone 
have supported you, and prevented you 
from falling a prey to France. We 
have made many campaigns, and shed 
our best blood in youreause. We have 
expended many millions of money, and 
consequently the country is overbur- 
dened with debt on your account, which 
we must pay. You have the means of 
repaying us. Our situation requires 
that we should liquidate our debts. 
We demand, therefore, that we shall. be 
the only nation allowed to trade with 
South America for twenty years; and 
that our ships shall have the same privi- 
lege as Spanish vessels. In this way 
we will reimburse ourselves, without 
distressing you.” Who,” continued he, 
“could say no to this?’ France is now 
nothing. Besides, to tell the truth, it 
would be only a just demand, and none 
ef the allied powers could deny your 
right to exact it; for it was through you 
alone, and the energy which you dis- 
played, that both Spain and Portugal 
did not fall. As it now is,-France will 
soon have the trade of the Brazils; as 
you have in your own colonies more 
cotton and sugar than you want, and 
consequently will not take the produc- 
tions of the Brazils in exchange for your 
merchandize. Now the French will ; as 
Martinique cannot supply a quantity 
suflicicnt for the consumption of France. 
They will exchange their manufactured 
couds, silks, furniture, wines, &c. against 
the colonial produce, and soon bave the 
whole trade of the Brazils. In like 
manner they will have the preference iu 
trading with the Spanish colonies 5 partly 
on account of the religion, and also be- 
cause the Spaniards, like other nations, 


are jealous of a people all-powerful at 


sea, and will constantly assist to lessen 
that power ; which is most effectually to 
be done by lessening your commerce, 
Your ministers have had false ideas of 
things. ‘bey imagined that they could 
inundate the continent with your mer- 
chandize, and find a ready sale. No, 
no: the world is now more illuminated. 
Even the Russians will say, “* why 
should we curich this nation, to cnable 
her to kcep up a monopoly and tyranny 
of the seas, While our own manufacturers 
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are numerous and skilful.’ You will,” 
continued he, “ find that in a few years 
very little English merchandize will be 
sold on the continent. I gave a new 
cra to manufactories. The French 
already excel you in the manufactory of 
cloths and many other articles. The 
Hollanders in cambric and linen. I 
formed several thousand. I established 
the Ecole Polytechnique, from which hun- 
dreds of able chemists went to the differ- 
ent manufactories. In cach of them, I 
caused a person well skilled in chemistry 
to reside. In consequence, every thing 
procceded upon certain and established 
principles ; and they had a reason to give 
for every part of their operations, in- 
stead of the old vague and uncertain 
mode. Times are changed,” continued 
Napoleon, “and you must no longer 
look to the continent for the disposal of 
your manufactures. America, the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese main, are the only 
vent for them.. Recollect what I say to 
you. Ina ycar or two your people will 
complain, and say, ‘ we have gained 
every thing, but we are starving : we are 
worse than we were during the war.’ 
England has played for all or for no- 
thing, (ha giuocato per tutto o per niente ). 
She has gained all, effected impossibili- 
ties, yet has nothing; and her people are 
starving, and worse than they were dur- 
ing the midst of the war; while France, 
who has lost every thing, is doing well, 
and the wants of her people are abun- 
dantly supplied. France has got fat, 
notwithstanding the liberal bleedings 
which she has had; while England is 
like a man who has had a false momen- 
tary strength given to him by intoxi- 
cating liquors, but who, after their effect, 
sinks into a state of debility.” 


SIR THOMAS READE. 


Saw Sir Thomas Reade, to whom I 
mentioned Napoleon’s answer relative to 
the interview which the governor was 
desirous to obtain for Sir Thomas 
Strange. Sir Thomas replied, “If I 
were governor, I’ll be d——d if I would 
not make him feel that he was a prisoner.” 
I observed, ‘‘ Why, you cannot do much 
more to him than you have already 
done, unless you’ put bim in irons.” 
**Oh,” answered Reade, “ if he did not 
comply with what I wanted, I'll ‘be 
d——d if I wouldn’t take his books 
from him, which I'll advise the governor 
todo. He is a d—d outlaw and a 
prisoner, and the governor has a right to 
verity as he 


treat him with as much ‘se 
likes, and nubody has any business to in- 
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terfere with him in 


duty.” the execution of jig 


PROSPECTS OF FRANCE, 


Fle conversed upon th il 

a revolution in yates F ar 
years have elapsed, when I am dead n 
buried,” said he, “ you will Witne 

another revolution in France, | is in 
possible that twenty-nine millions cf 
Frenchmen ean live contented Under ile 
yoke of sovercigns imposcd upon then 
by foreigners, and against whom they 
have fought and bled for nearly thirty 
years. Can you blame the French for 
not being willing to submit to the yoke 
of such animals as Montchenu? Yq 
are very fondsin England of makivg a 
comparison between the restoration of 
Charles IJ. and that of Louis; but thereis 
not the smallest similitude. Charles was 
recalled by the mass of the English nation 
to the throne which his successor aficr. 
wards lost for a mass: but as to the 
Bourbens, there is not a village in 
I’rance which has not Jost thirty or forty 
of the flower of its youth in endeavouring 
to prevent their return. The sentiments 
of the nation are,—‘ We have not 
brought back those wretches ; no, those 
who have ravaged our country, bumt 
our houses, and violated our wives and 
our daughters, have placed them on the 
throne by force.’” 


DEATH OF MOREAU, 


“Tn the battle before Dresden,” said 
Napoleon, “I ordered an attack to be 
made upon the allies by both flanks of 
my army. While the manoeuvres for 
this purpose were executing, the centre 
remained motionless, At the distance of 
about from this to the outer gate, (about 
500 yards,) I observed a group of pet- 
sons collected together on horseback. 
Concluding that they were endeavouné 
to observe my manoeuvres, I resolved 0 
disturb them, and called toa porn 
artillery, who commanded 8 —, 
tery of eighteen or twenty pice . 
throw a dozen of bullets at ete 
that group ; perhaps there are some ily 
generals in it. It was done — ° 
Once of the balls struck Moreau, his 
off both his legs, and went throne 
horse. Many more, 1 believe, W""", 
near him, were killed and wou ‘| ash 
moment before Alexander “ oe 
speaking to him, Moreaus ~ One 
amputated not far from the spo hich 
of his feet, with the boot ee | 

; rown U 
the surgeon had throw eee aE 
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was brought by a peasant to the king 
of Saxony, with information that some 
oficer of great distinction had been 
struck by a cannon shot. The king, 
conceiving that the name of the person 
might perhaps be discovered by the 
boot, sent it to me. It was examined 
at my head-quarters, but all that could 
be ascertained was, that the boot was 
neither of English nor of French manu- 
facture. ‘The next day we were in- 
formed that it was the leg of Moreau. 
It is not a little extraordinary,” continu- 
ed Napoleon, “ that in an action a short 
time afterwards, I ordered the same ar- 
tillery officer, with the same guns, and 
under nearly similar circumstances, to 
throw eightecn or twenty bullets at once 
nto a concourse of officers collected 
together, by which General St. Priest, 
another }’renchman, a traitor and a man 
of talent, who had a command in the 
Russian army, was killed, along with 
many others. Nothing,” continued the 
emperor, “is more destructive than a 
discharge of a dozen or more guns at 
once amongst a group of persons. 
From one or two they may escape ; but 
from a number discharged at a time, it 
is almost impossible.” 
HIS PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

Dee. 14.— Napoleon ‘ery unwell. 
Had passed a very bad night. Found 
him in bed at eleven, p.m. ‘ Doctor,” 
said he, “*I had a nervous attack last 
night, which kept me continually un- 
easy and restless; with a severe head- 
ach, and involuntary agitations. I was 
without sense for a few moments. I 
verily thought and hoped, that a more 
violent attack would have taken place, 
which would have carried me off before 
morning. I seemed as if a fit of apo- 
plexy was coming on. I felt a heavi- 
ness and giddiness of my head, (as if it 
were overloaded with blood,) with a de- 
sire to put myself in an upright posture. 
I felt a heat in my head,-and called to 
those about me to pour some cold water 
over it, which they did not comprehend 
for some time. Afterwards, the water 
felt hot, and I thought it smelt of sul- 
phur, though in reality it was cold.” 
At this time he was in a free perspira- 
tion, which I recommended him to en- 
courage, and his head-ach was much 
diminished. After I had recommended 
every thing I thought necessary or ad- 
visable, he replied, “One would live 
too long.” He afterwards spoke about 
funeral rites, and added, that when he 
died, he would wish that his body might 


be burned. “It is the best mode,” 
said he, “as then the corpse does not 
produce any inconvenience; and as to 
the resurrection, that must be accom- 
plished by a miracle, and it is casy to 
the Being who has it in his power to 
perform such a miracle as bringing the 
remains of the bodics together, to alsu 
form again the ashes of the dead.” 

I mentioned to his excellency, the 
fit of syncope with which Napoleon had 
been attacked: “It would be lucky,” 
replied Sir Hudson Lowe, “if he went 
off some of those nights in a fit of the 
kind.” I observed, that I thought it 
very probable that he would be attacked 
with a fit of apoplexy, which would 
finish him, and that, continuing to lead 
his present mode of life, it was impos- 
sible he could remain in health. Sir 
Hudson asked, what could induce him 
to take exercise? I replicd, to mode- 
rate the restrictions, and to remove 
some of which he complained so much. 
Sir Hudson Lowe made some obser- 
vations about the danger of allowing a 
man to get Joose who had done such 
mischief already. 

HIS REPINING. 

“What a fool I was to give myself 
up to you,” continued he; “I had a 
mistaken notion of your national cha- 
racter; I had formed a romantic idea 
of the English. There entered into it 
also a portion of pride. I disdained to 
give myself up to any of those sove- 
reigas whose countries I had conquered, 
and whose capitals I had entered in tri- 
umph; and I determined to confide in 
you, whom I had never vanquished. 
Doctor, Iam well punished for the good 
opinion I had of you, and for the con- 
fidence which I reposed in you, instead 
of giving myself up to my father-in-law, 
or to the emperor Alexander, either of 
whom would have treated me with the 
greatest respect.” I observed, that it 
was possible that Alexander might have 
sent him to Siberia; ‘‘ Not at all,” re- 
plicd Napoleon, “‘sctting aside other 
motives, Alexander would, through po- 
licy, and from the desire which he has 
to make himself popular, have treated 
me like a king, and I should have 
had palaces at command. Besides, 
Alexander is a generous man, and 
would have taken a pleacure in treating 
me well; and my father-in-law, though 
he is an imbecile, is still a religious man, 
and incapable of committing crimes, or 
such acts of cruelly as are practised 
here.” 


CHRONICLES 
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CHROMICLES OF ERI; 
being the 


HISTORY OF THE GAAL SCIOT IBER: 


or, 


THE IRISH PEOPLE; 


Translated from the original Manuscripts in th2 
_ Pheenician Dialect of the Scythian Language. 


By O’°CONNOR. 


2 Vols. Price 27s. demy, and 35s. royal. 


[Mr. O’Connor’s work must be regarded 


as one of the most original and extraor- 
dinary which the printing-press ever 
brought before the world, Its early 
chapters were written in the age of Mo. 
ses, aud it records events coeval with 
the entire book of Genesis; while it 


_ illustrates and explains the real nature 


of many of the events, which a love of 
the marvelious and mis-translations have 
converted into miracles, It then conti- 


~ mues the history of the Gaal Sciot Iber, 


through above a thousand years, by au- 
thoritative cye-witnesses of the events 
recorded ; i.e. through the entire period 
of Grecian and early Roman history ; 
but without any reference to those peo- 
ple who mingled not wjth the Gaal Sciot 
fiber. Nor.is it a mere dry history, but 
it is intermingled with episodes like Ge- 
nesis, and with poetical sentiments like 
Ossian. To the whole, Mr. O’Connor 
has prefixed full and very elaborate dis- 
sertations in proof of the authenticity of 
the work, (of which, however, internal 
evidence is sufficient proof,) and in illus- 
tration of the history of the nations 
which preceded the Greeks and Ro- 
manus. In this task he has acquitted 
himself with a degree of talent and ern- 
dition, eqnal to the grandeur of his ob- 
ject, though not unmixed with prejudices 
of his own. It may be worthy of re- 
mark, as an answer to superficial or vul- 
gar flippancy, that these MSS. have no 
relation whatever to the fables which 
the monks have imposed on the world 
as early Irisi: history ; but are directly 
opposed to them, as well in substance as 
in pretensionand character. Nor must 
the author be confounded with his 
younger brother, General Arthur O’Con- 
nor, whose political tergiversations have 
created so much animadyversion, and 
whose relationship with Marshal Grou- 
chy will furnish a clue to historians of 
our times, relative to the true character 
of the “ glories” of the day of Waterloo. 
Fle is, as he states, the head of hisrace, one 
who never compromised his principles, 
though his life has often been endanger. 
ed by his inflexibility; which inflexibility 
will, we suspect, in some degree inter- 


~ fere even with the interests and object 


of the preset work.] 


oo 


& f O’Connor's Chronicles of Eri, 
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_ Wisdom is the knowledge of 
direct, without doubt. 1ge of tru 

Heaiken, my son, to the words of om 
great fathers; from them our fathers 
heard the lessons of wisdom in the Words 
of truth, passed by them to us that now 
be, and from us to be delivered to those 
who are to come; so, till time of this 
earth shall be no more, which willnot be 
till Baal shall withdraw the light of bis 
countenance, the fire of his spirit, from 
the children of this world, 

Many are the truths still hidden from 
man; who can declare at what time the 
waters were rolled from off this earth’!— 
none. Who hath informed man bow he 
was made ?—how long his dwelling was 
in the bosom of the vast deep ?—how ot 
when he ceased to breathe in that ele- 
ment ?—none. 

Who hath disclosed the first dimen- 
sions of all things? Who hath noted 
the degrees of their decrease? Who can 
tell—by what means can man now dis- 
cover the causes of the production of all 
things? 

It is said that Baal formed every thing 
from the earth, the water, and the al, 
and into man alone breathed the spit 
of fire, pure essence of himself, the effect 
whereof is reason. 

Thusis it said, who knowcthhow we 
ly? with whom did Baal hold talk’ 
at what time did he draw nigh anto the 
children of men? which one of the sons 
of man did ever approach Baal? who's 
he that ever heard the sound of the voice 
of Baal, that ho could distinguish the 
words of his breath? doth Baal, spe 
aloud to make man affcar'd? who cam 
tell his words ?—none. 

Man imagineth—Are. the thoughts 
which he divalzeth to his fellow just” 

Vor myself [ ask, and none cal = 
how came Baal himself? is he yore 
posed of matcrials the sor et 7 
living beings, bis huge dimensio”™. 
might and power, effects of combina 
unknown to man? 

Many are the things 
son Which man possesscth : 
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avail; reason and wisdom reject such, 
as misconceptions of vanity. 

Man would be thought to know all 
things, even of the air, and for lack of 
wisdom flyeth to deccitfal fancy, the 
vain, the ignorant, the credulous is one, 
—wisdom, truth, and reason is one 
other. ; 

My Son,—Do thy utmost to attain to 
the certain knowledge of things of this 
world within the scope of thy under. 
standing. List not to idle dreams of 
airy fantasy ; contemplate cver so deep! Y 
on things thy senses cannot reach, all 
thy contemplations will come round to 
the point whereat they commence ;— 
Where ?—They commenced in fancy— 
in fancy they will end. 

Are there not things in abundance 
level with thy comprehension worthy of 
all thy carc?—Hast thou not parents— 
the father who begat—the mother who 
bared and suckled, tenderly reared thee 
up, anxiously watched over thy helpless 
state—Hast thou none of thy mother’s 
womb—no partner of thy secret thoughts 
—hast thou no children—are no friends 
thine ?— 

Hast thou not a name to be spoken of 
now,—to be remembered in after times? 
—how great the joy to hear the voice of 
praise raised in memory of our forefa- 
thers—what glory to the race—what an 
exultation to all those descended from 
their loins ! 

Hard hath been the lot of him, whose 
spirit hath taken its flight to mingle with 
its kindred elements, no mention made 
of him in times to come—untoward hath 
been the mind of him, who hath not left 
a trace of his existence amongst men— 
or to be remembered by reason only of 
his evil deeds. 

How glorious to gain immortality, by 
having infused a portion of his spirit into 
the children of man, to abide on the earth 
for ever. wo me | 
_ My Son,—Pursue not phantoms’ of 
Imagination, study thyself—call to mind 
continually the materials of which thou 
art composed—if much of them is prone 
to the sluggishness of earth; the instabi- 
lity of water, the inconstancy of nimble 
air, remember the fire of thy spirit hath 
power to controul and direct, if thou wilt 
keep it pure. 

_Oh! that man should suffer his pas- 
sions to subdue his reason, the fire of his 
spirit smothered, all but extinguished, 
—are earth, air, and water, more power- 
ful than fire?—is matter more potent 
than spirit? 

Why delighteth man to do what he 
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condemneth in another ?—Why doth he 
unto his fellow, what be would not that 
his fellow should do unto him? 

The heart of man, is proud—he covet- 
eth power and pre-eminence; he will 
gain them by deeds of evil, without re- 
flection ; he listencth to the voice of the 
seducer, the false flattering tongue that 
betrayeth—unruled passions hurry him 
on—folly taketh dominion of such an 
one; reason hath departed from him, his 
spirit was weak, 

My Son,—Let ali thy actions be such, 
that when thy bulk shall be inanimate, 
thy spirit shall live for ever in the hearts 
of men. 

My Son,—Hear the tale of times of 
old; hear of our race the renowned of 
the earth. What time our fathers mark- 
ed not, is as the cloud that hath passed 
away, no rote taken—no memorial pre- 
served; 

Let us speak of times measured by 
Baal in his eircuit, as he moveth in his 
course to animate his children. 

How glorious is Baal, how good, how 
provident; doth he not produce the fruits 
that sastain the life of man ?—doth he 
not feed, and warin every living being ?: 

Doth he not give light by day, and 
impart a portion of his splendour to his 
dwelling place to illamine the night, and 
mark the seasons ? 

How terrible is Baal in his anger, 
when he sendeth forth his messengers is 
fire, air, and water, and maketh the earths 
to tremble. All elements are his scr- 
vants. 

Hear of times marked—I have the 
rings of onr fathers; they have noted the 
rings of their times: I will mark the 
rings of my days. ‘Thou wilt mark these 
of thy days—so shall signs and scasons 
be perpetual. 

Attend now, my Son—Onr great fa- 
thers dwelt on the left side of the sun’s 
rising, beyond the sources of the great 
waters. Of days marked whilst Baat 
performed one thousand and eleven cir- 
cuits in his course. 

Then did they spread themselves from 
the flood of Sgeind even to the banks of 
Teth-gris. 

Ard when one thousand three hun- 
dred and four rings were completed, 
then did our fathers of these days pass 
to this side of ‘Teth-gris, and moving to- 
wards the sun’s going, reach to the 
Affreilg-eis, and they became lords of 
all the lands on this side, and on that, 
they outstretched their arms over all 
nations, with mercy. 

And Absal, he it was who went out 

before 
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before the host; from the land of the 
elements of which our great fathers were 
formed. 

And Daire was he who conducted the 
children of the land to this side Affreidg- 
eis—and the race of Daire were chiefs 
of the earth. 

Attend again, my Son,—When twice 
nine hundred rings, and thrice three 
rings were marked on the banks of 
Affreidg-eis, a multitude from the sun’s 
rising, beneath the land of the first abode 
of our great fathers, poured in upon the 
land of our fathers that then lived, like 
unto a swarm of locusts, or clouds of 
burning sands, yea even as a torrent of 
mighty waters, that overwhelmeth all 
things. 

And the multitudes for numbers not 
to be counted, as the sands of the sea, 
as the stars of the heavens,—speaking 
with a thousand tongues diverse one 
from another—ficrce and cruel, came 
over our fathers. 

And many of the Gaal were made 
captives—and many lay in death, whose 
state was happier than that of his fellow. 

And Ard-tear, chief of the race, and all 
the heads of the people who stood in the 
presence of the chief, dwelling round 
about the tents of Ard-fear, escaped 
from the edge of the sword of Eis Soir. 

And Ard-fear floated on the bosom of 
Blessed Aflreidg-cis, and the waters bare 
up his little skiff, till he lighted on the 
plain of Ard-mionu. 

And all that went forth from Magh- 
sean-ar dwelled in Ard-mionu, and Ard- 
fear ruled that land as aforetime—but in 
person. 

And the foemen of the cast sheathed 
not the sword for one entire ring; and 
when one ring was complete there was 
peace. 

And Fis Soir made the earth to groan 
for the weight which they laid on the 
places where theretofore had stood the 
tents of Ard-fear, and the heads of the 
Gaal. 

Did they not raise up dwellings dura- 
ble, and walls round about, and a watch 
tower to Jook over the land on every 
side ? 

And multitudes of the Gaal flocked to 
the tents of Ard-fear in Ard-mionu, and 
they encreased exceedingly. 

And when Ard-fear had ruled for the 
course of one score and elcven rings in 
Ard-mionu, then and there he died. 

And all the children of the land afore- 
lime, and of the Gaal, gathered them- 
selves together, and they placed the bulk 
of Ard-fear.in the boat, in which he was 


borne from Magh-sean-ar even Unto 
Ard-mionu on the waters of the Blessed 
Affreidg-cis. 

And they set the boat on the spot 
where it had rested, when Ard-fear came 
therefrom unto the land. 

And they raised the boat charged with 
the weight of the chief from the water 
and it was conveyed on the shoulders of 
the nobles for the space of nine hundred 
paces, from the margin of the water, to- 
wards tlie sun’s going. 

And there was the boat in which lay 
the form of Ard-fear set down, and there 
was his heap raised—a memorial for 
ever. 

And all the people moaned inwardly, 
and they poured forth lamentations loud- 
ly, invoking the spirit of Ard-fear, cal. 
ling him Naoi, the chosen of Baal, for 
the preservation of the race of Absal and 
the Gaal-Nasi, whom the streams of 
Blessed Affreidg-eis did bear in safety 
to Ard-mionn. 

CHAP, VI.—EOLUS. 

Now Dalta, the first born of Enar, 
was not chosen, Eolus was placed on the 
scat of his father. 

And Eolas, before he was chosen, 
whilst his father yet lived, had journeyed 
to Ib-er of our fathers, and to the land of 
Aoimag, to get knowledge ; and his wish 
was to go even unto Mag-sean-ar, the 
abode of our great fathers, but the diffi- 
culties were greater than his desire. 

And Bolus tarried one entire ring, and 
one Ratha in Sgadan, where he hath 
learned to set down all his thoughts in 
shapes and figures, for the eye of man. 

Tam that Eolus, the son of Enar, the 
son of Airt, of the race of Calma, from 
Ard-fear, who write down these words, 
for the instruction of those that now be, 
and of those who are yet tocome. 

To teach man to rule himself, that his 
reason may keep his passions in subjec- 
tion continually, to tell to the chicfs, aud 
the heads of the Gaal, and to the Gaal 
of their race, the renowned of the earth. 

And these words have I written, as 
they have been repeated from mouth to 
car, from generation to generation, and 
these times have I noted from the marks 
of the rings of Baal, and these words are 
true, according to the traditions of man 
as believed; but more correct are the 
times, being according to the revolutions 
of Baal, which cannot err. 

But I, Eolus, have not set down the 
words said by the Priests, to have been 
delivered to the nine Priests by Baal, 
from the beginning, because my under 


standing cannot give entertainment pre 
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unto; my senses admit not the belief, 
that Baal hath at any time held talk with 
one of the children of this earth. 

Afore priests were, have we not heard 
of the words spoken by the fathers to 
their children, as they listened to their 
voice, beneath the covering of the tents, 
each of his dwelling, ere the congrega- 
tions were gathered together, round the 
habitations of the priests. 

Then did each father declare unto 
those descended from his loins. 

Give praise and thanks to Baal, the 
author of light and life. 

Shed not the blood of thy fellow, with- 
out just cause. 

Take not aught belonging unto ano- 
ther secretly. 

Keep falsehood from thy lips—false- 
hood perverts justice. 

Keep envy from thy heart—envy cor- 
rodes the spirit. 

Keep flattery from thy tongue—flat- 
tery blinds the judgment. 

Pay respect to thy father, conform 
thyself unto his will, be thou a sure prop 
to his old age. 

Love, honor, and cherish thy mother, 
let thy hand wait on her eye—thy foot 
move in obedience to her voice ; for the 
first pain that you causest to her, she was 
quit for the joy at thy coming forth, be- 
ware of bringing grief to thy mother’s 
heart, the thought will sting thy spirit in 
the time to come. 

Contend not with thy brother—unity 
becometh brethren. 

_ Be loving and protecting unto thy 
sister, 

Cherish the widow, nourish the or- 
phan, deprived of his father, his staff, ne- 
ver more to hear a tender mother’s voice. 

Relieve the poor, the needy, and dis- 
tressed ; be kind, and minister unto the 
stranger far from the dwelling of his 
kindred. 

Ke merciful to every living creature. 

Be watehful to keep thy passions in 
obedience to thy reason, in the first place ; 
thereby wilt thou avoid doing anto ano- 
ther, what thou wouldst not have ano- 
ther de unto thee. 

Preserve the glory of thy race, dic, or 
live free. 

What have these things to do with 
feeding fires, and looking after portions 
of the land. 

And when Eotus had ruled nine rings, 
he placed Dalta his brother in his seat, 
and he did go to Sgadan, and he did 
abide there for one ring, and he did make 
a covenant with Ramah, chief of the 
land of Aoimag. 

Montuuy Maa. No. 370. 


And Ramah did send Olam to abide 
amongst the Gaal in Gael-ag, and the 
teachers of Aoimag did give knowledge 
unto the nobles, instructing them to hold 
talk one with another, from the land of 
Aoimag even unto Gael-ag. 

Moreover men of Aoi-mag taught the 
Gael to form ships, wherein to move-on 
the face of the deep. 

And the Gael do help the children of 
Feine ; in the bowels of the earth, in the 
land of Eisfeine, for the children of Ib-er 
were cunning workmen ‘in the land of 
their fathers, in searching for brass. 

And Eolus did send nine of the sons 
of Ib-er, even the most wise of the chil- 
dren of the land, to make addition to the 
knowledge they had aforctime, 

And the men did return at the set time 
of three rings, and Eolus called together 
the chiefs of the Gael, to the great con- 
gregation, and he spake unto them say- 
ing, : 

“« Man differeth nothing from the beast 
of the field, save in reason, but whereto 
serveth reason, if it receiveth not-aright 
direction ? 

‘¢ Hath man passions in common with 
all other animals, which oft consume 
him, reason instructed will controul 
them. 

“ Teachers are now amongst us—what 
if a portion of the land were assigned to 
each of the Olam in divers quarters, that 
they may live free from care, save that 
of instructing the youth in the ways of 
knowledge.—Gael-ag hath hitherto con- 
tained too few of the wise men of the 
earth.” 

And it was so.— 

And the Olam had their portions, and 
they did chase from amongst them one; 
T’arlat the son of Leir, to be Ard-olam. 

And Tarlat sware in the presence of 
ihe congregation to guard the writing, 
which Eolus did place within his hands, 
to set down words of the Gaal, to keep 
falsehood therefrom, and to preserve them 
during his days. 

Now when Eolus had ruled for the 
course of ¢ighteen rings, it came to pass 
that Ramah, chief of the children of the 
land of Aoi-mag died, and Amram bis 
brother’s son took his place. 

SESOSTRIS, 

Now it came to pass what time Eocaid 
had ruled seventeen rings, and cre one 
Ratha was complete, a mighty host from 
the sun’s rising, rushed like a devouring 
flood, sweeping all nations; people were 
as streams, and brooks and rivers, that 
swell the sea to overwhelm the carth. 

And the chief of all the nations was 
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Sru, and ke spread his warriors over.all 
the plains of Kisfeine, and the Gacl of 
Eisfcine from Aoimag, and the Firgneat, 
and the Gaal of Buas-ce and Algeirba 
called on the name of Eocaid, the vic- 
torious, to lead them against the de- 
stroyer. 

But nought could prevail against Sru- 
amac; cre the nations of Eisfeine could 
gather themselves together, did Sru over- 
throw them, and with the remnant that 
he spared, did he swell bis host. 

And Eocaid called round him all the 
chiefs and warriors of renown to coun- 
‘cil, and all were of one mind to meve 
forth of Guael-ag, to meet the foe. 

And when the host of Gael-ag were 
within the distance of two days of the 
waters of the Duor, the priests did en- 
treat Eocaid to tarry one day at Samur, 
that the congregation may purify them- 
selves in the presence of Baal. 

And Eocaid did listen unto the voice 
of the priests, and on the next day, as 
the warriors were in motion, did not 
those from the heads of the vale espy a 
cloud rising from the earth towards the 
heaven? And after a while the thousand 
thousands of the fuemen appeared. 

And the priests did again implore 
Eocaid to move back to Samur, and 
there to wait for the foe. 

When Eocaid heard the voice of the 
priests speaking the words, his anger 
was kindled against them, and he said 
unto me, Ordac, 

“ Ordac, when thou shalt set down 
ihe words of the priests to Eocaid, and 
the words of Eocaid unto the priests, 
thou wilt say, | 

*“ And thas answered Eocaid, the son 
of Bille, chief of the Gaal of Sciot of 
Ib er, unto the priests, “ I will not. go 
backward, the’ my face were still to- 
wards the foeman as I moved. {[s Baal 
only in Samar?” 

And Evocaid added morcover, “ I 
thought to have encumbered Mag- 
doraid with the weizht of those we sent 
not for, as it is, as it is, let the words run 
from Eeecaid thro’ the host, “* Warriors 
make treble the pace of thy feet, and the 
sound of thy voice tell Eocaid and Sru 

stand face to face.” 

And it was so. 

And the battle was fought in all the 
plains between Sanur and Duor; Eo- 
caid, and all the chigfs, and all the Gaal 
fought, destroying, like a consuming 
fire; but what availeth fire against wa- 
ter? was not ihe fire of Ib-er extin- 
guished by the stormy waves of the mul- 
titudes of Sru-amac? 

1 


Thousands of the Gaat lay on the earthy: 
and Eocaid, O woe! thou fell into the 
arms of death on that unhappy day, and 
three sons of Go-lam, and chiefs in heaps 
lay round the weight of Eocaid. . 

On that day Sru overthrew Ib er, and 
all the nations of Eisfeine, and he took 
away Captive of the youth, and drove 
eg a huge prey of the eattle of the 

and, ; 

Now is Gacl-ag a desert, save of 
mourners. Behold Saib, the partner of 
Go-lam, lamenting her hero (the most 
renowned warrior of the race, since Ov 
the son of Tat-foth) and three sons fallen 
in the battle. 

—_— widows bewailing their elect- 
ed. ; 

Behold matrons lamenting their chil- 
dren, and maidens the youths of their 
promise, and the brethren of their fathers 
board. , 

On that day, when Baal had entered 
into the second chamber of his house 
Blath, did Eocaid fall, but not perish; 
his spirit will endure, his name will live 
in the memory of the children of the land 
for ever. 

On that day was the pride of the tents 
of Gael-ag abased ; when will their heads 
be raised up, and their locks, bedecked 
with garlands, dance to the sportive 
music of the winds again? 

Ordac doth take the sun, and moon, 
and all the stars to witness, he would 
rather have fallen, numbered with the 
dead, and he that Ard-Olam then had 
been, had set down on the chronicles for 
the times to come, * And Go-lam re- 
turned with victory from the battle.” 


NOTE. 


This prince of Gael-ag, whose proper 
name Was Evcaid, is in the tales of the 
bards known by the name of Go-lam, 
and is also the Milesius of Latinity wrt 
ters of the 15th centuries, from whom we 
Irish are iguorantly and absurdly called 
Milesians ; he reigned, as you see, from 
1025 to 1008, before the Christian era, 
when Sesostris, the most ancient and 
Egyptian Hercules moving through Ly- 
bia, and the maritime nations of Afric, 
whom he overran, invaded Spain, which 
he subdued, whereon he imposed tribute, 
wherein he introduced idolatry, and 
erected columns, called the pillars of 
Hercules, in Spain and Afric, to perpe 
tuate the memory of his exploits. The 
battle of Samur determined the fate of 
this people, and produced those events 
which will appear in the sequel of these 
chronicles, 


EMIGRATION 
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EMIGRATION OF THE GAAL SCIOT IBER. 
As though Sra had not brought 
enough affliction over the children of 
Iber, Baal now grew terrible, his wrath 
was kindled, he sent his fire through the 
land, the earth was scorched, the herbs 
were consumed, men and cattle pe- 
rished—nor rain, nor yet dew come on 
the greund. 

_ Therefore the chiefs, and all the heads 
ef the people, and Olam, and priests, 
and Gaal, were called together to the 
wreat congregation of the people at 
Asti-cr-eis, to hold talk of times passed, 
and to think on what was fitting to be 
done. 

The assembly being together, the 
high priest standing in the presence of 
ihe king said, , 

“ What if Baal be invoked to cease 
from bis wrath, and to look down with 
an cye of pity on the miserics of Gacl- 
ag; perhaps the great Disposer will 
fiear, and grant our supplications.” 

Whereupon Ith the son of Bille, the 
brother of Golam, the Prince of Breo- 
eccan, rose and said, “‘ Chiefs of Ib-er 
Gael of Sciot, Are we worthy of our 
race, or have we declined therefrom? 
when Eissoir came over our great fa- 
thers, that they could oot stand against 
the foe, did they not quit the delightful 
land, watered by delicious streams, 
and move to the hills of Ard-mionn, 
saying, the lords of the earth that have 
been, will not be under tribute, are not 
the chilling winds the barren hills of 
Ard-mionn, and liberty, preferable even 
fo the warm sun—the rich plains. of 
Sean-ar calling man by the name of 
master, after the manner of Lis-sor? 

When Lonrac—what evil spirit of air 
breathed the foul thought in Lonrac’s 
mind?—When Lonrac spoke of tribute 
~-tribute from one to another of the 
race—when Lonrac spoke of tribute, 
unto File the son of Gias,-since which 
day the name of Lonrac hath not been 
beard but in scorn, by the Gael of Sciot 
of Iber, even unto this; when Lonrac 
spoke unto File the son of Glas of tri- 
bute, what answer then did File make? 

The answer that became a king; 


The men of Iber will no tribute pay, 

Shouid Lourac hither come, with high hand to take 
it off; 

The way 1s far, and perhaps— 


When in the time of Eolus the wise, 
the son of Feine was feeling artfully his 
way on errand of like sort, had not 
Kolus the words of Vile repeated unto 
Feine’s ear? And now doth Sra, having 
darkened the air with voracious flocks 


of ravens, gorged with the blood, year 
and with the flésb of the children of the 
land, as is said, but not as scen, by 
Ordac, to write the truth, their bare 
bones blanching on the surface of the 
earth unburied, send diis servants to 
take off a prey, calling it tribute, for a 
master, 

Can the warriors of Ib-er stand up 
against all these? So Iect us stand, if 
not 

The priests do say, “ Ab, that Go-lam 
had listened to our voice, and measured 
back his steps e’cn to Sa-mur, then 
wonld Baal have crowned him with 
victory, and conducted .him in triumph 
to the tents of Asti-er-cis.” 

And vow Ard-Cruimtear saith, “ Let 
us invoke Baal.” 

Let all the pricsts of all the nations 
of the earth stand on the margin of the 
Duor, and call on Baal to suffer..the 
puny stream to impress great ocean, 
and force his mighty waves a distance 
from the land. Would Baal change— 
could Baal change—fixed laws for them? 

Oh that Go-lam had not attended to 
the voice of the priests, and loitered on 
his course, and tarried e’en that one day 
at Samur, then had our warriors passed 
over the water, and met the foe forth of 


the land. 

Children of Ib-er, hear the words of 
Ith. 

What though the waters of the vast 
deep be terrible; is the desolation: of 
water, air, or earth, yea of fire itself, so 
frightful to the Gael of Sciot, as the 
afiliction of slavery? 

Baal himself can destroy but once, so 
ceaseth anguish of body and of mind; 
the spirit of the victim then is free as its 
kindred elements, pure mixture of air 
and fire. 

The body of the captive is wasted in 
lingering torture, his form is bent, and 
with his distorted shape is his soul de- 
pressed ; like unto the overstrained buw, 
it loses its force, its use is at an end, 

Oft hath my ship crossed the world of 
waters to Breotan. Upon a time, re- 
turning for Gacl-ag, alter hearing the 
complaints of the Gaal, my vessel was 
driven out of its course, towards the 
sun’s going, till we reached a land of 
woods, a rongh land; the people fled 
from our presence, though we were but 
few; we drank of the waters of tiat land, 

hither would Ith go, and he will re- 
turn in time to shew the thither way to 
all who prefer dangers to slavery. 


For himself, Ith, the son of Bille, the 
brethe 
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brother of Eocaid Go-lam, will cease to 
live, or he will live free.” 

Now when Baal had been two days 
in the first chamber of his house 
Tionnscnad, and the watchmen of the 
ocean saw three ships coming towards 
the land, all Gael-ag flocked to the 
shore to meet the princes. 

And as the ships were moving within 
the arms of the land, the air rung with 
the shouts of the Gaal. 

The anchor cast, Lugad, the son of 
Ith, stood on the ground before Marcad, 
I Ordac nigh unto, when Marcad did 
say unto Lugad, wherefore do we not 
see Ith? hath he tarried after thee? how 
farcth Ith? 

Lugad did place his hands upon his 
breast, his eyes bent on the earth de- 
jectedly, then pointing to the vessel, 
whence he had come forth, he answered 
unto Marcad, “Ith is no more; my 
father that was, falleth to pieces within 
the chamber of the ship.” 

And when all had eaten, and were 
refreshed, and as the horns went round, 
Lugad being seated on high, near unto 
the king, Marcad said unto him, 

“ Let Luyad, if it be pleasing to him, 
relate the tale of Ith.” 

Whereupon Lugad stood up, and 
spoke aloud, saying, 

“Children of Ib-er, Gaal of Sciot, 
hear of Ith, the son of Bille, the brother 
of Go-lam; 

“Tth saw and felt the affliction of 
Gael-ag; Ith preferred dangers to tri- 
bute, death to slavery; did he not move 
on the surface of the vast deep, to a 
strange land, to prepare the way for the 
children of the Gaal, where they may 
live, their ears free from the sound of 
the voice of a master. 

And we passed along towards the 
fingers of Baal, till we saw Breotan we 
kept clear of Scaoilead; into Casad-tir- 
cider we entcred into. 

And on the eighth day from the day 
whereon we did ccase to see Dunmianae, 
we did espy the land we looked for, and 
we did steer with the land on the left of 
us, as we moved for four days and 
nights, then did the waters of the streams 
bear us to the shore. 

And Ith did set one-third of our com- 
pany to guard the ships, with the rest 
did he adventure into the country, and 
there are two distinct Gael thereon, 
speaking with different tongues, and we 
did come to know that those who are 
the most, are servants unto those who 
are the least—moreover, that the mas- 


ters are evil in the minds of the 

—and the servants are inclined ete 
us—they seemed in joy at our comj 
for they are in bondage. ngs 

And Ith enquired for the chief, and 
after two days, came some to conduct 
us to his presence. 

And Ith called for counsel, and it was 
said,—-Why go farther; have we not 
seen enough ?—let us to our brethren 
and retarn with them and win the 
land. 

But Ith said, “ Nay; may it not he 
sail we were affeared.—Let Gol return 
to the ships, and if we do not succeed, 
then Gol speed thou to Gael-ag, and re. 
peat in Marcad’s ear the words of Ith: 
‘** Let Marcad Icad the children of Iber 
hitherward, here raise up the tents of the 
Gael”—but Gol entreated to go on, 
howbeit, he spoke in vain. 

And we passed along for one day wa- 
rily, and we spent the night cautiously. 

And on the morrow Ith made those 
who conducted us to know, that he 
would abide where he was, till the com- 
ing of the chief, and for two days only, 
and we tarried there. 

And on the second day half spent, we 
espied a multitude coming towards us, 
and as they drew nigher unto us, we 
saw huge clubs in their hands—no slings, 
nor bows had they, nor sharp weapons 
for war—and we moved to meet them, 
notwithstanding their numbers ; the meu 
were fair to look upon, yea very fair. 

And oftentimes did they mention the 
name of Dan-ba and of Dan-an; and 
the masters did beat the servants under 
their feet, in our presence, calling them 
Cloden. 

Long time had not passed till we saw 
bands gathering round about, and some 
hasting between us and the ships.— 
When Ith said, “ Let the backward way 
bé kept clear, we be too few.” 

Now the men of the land raised a 
loud shout, and flung stones at us with 
great force, then we did unease our 
bows, and draw Cran Tubail forth. 

The Gaal were in streights, and we 
did move our forces towards the mul- 
titude; and thus for three days, when 
our brethren led by Gol, save nine lelt 
with the ships, came towards, clearing 
the way, fell in the combat, and lay 
where they fell. Moreover Ith my 


father fell, but not into the arms of 
death on that day, and we bore him to 
his ship. , 
And I Lugad did not enter my ship, 
L remained with wy father, and ee 
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while before he ceased, he did call me 
to him, and he: said, 

«“ Let Marcad lead the Gael to the 
land of woods, the servants will be 
helping unto them to win the land. Let 
not Baal in his next day’s rest, look 
down on the griefs of Iber in Gael-ag.” 

And these were the last words of Ith 
the son of Bille, the brother of Go-lam 
the renowned, himself renowned also. 

And when Lugad had made an end, 
all repeated their oath to have venge- 
ance for Ith’s blood, and ali besought 
Marcad to speed their departure. 

Now preparations are made through 
Gacl-ag, and what time Baal entered 
the threshold of the mansion of his 
blessed fire, behold on shipboard the 
clann of Breo-ccean Gaal of Sciot, of 
Iber, Nomades, Ogeageis, the memorial 
of our race, of these who had escaped 
dle captivity of Sru, and the wrath of 
Baal taking their departure from Gacl-ag 
perhaps for ever, having sojourned here, 
four hundred and four score and four 
rings preciscly. 

Baal was favourable until the host 
came within sight of the land of their 
vengeance, Then did he send forth his 
messengers of air; and they brake the 
vessels, and scattered them on every 
side: twelve ships did the servants of 
ihe anger of Baal bury beneath the 
waves of the vast deep. 

On that day was Colba overborne at 
the mouth of a river of the land. 

On that day perished Cier within the 
jaws of an inlet of the sea at the extre- 
mity of the world of land. 

Howbeit the remainder of the host 
with difficulty reached the shore with 
Marcad, Tolar, and Blat, sons of the 
hero, and Lugad the son of Ith, and the 
children of Marcad and Jolar, and Er 
son of Cier, he would abide with the 
sons of Marcad, -his companions in 
Gaelag. 

And Marcad bad, “ Let three men 
abide with each ship, and Ict all the 
women tarry with them, whiles their 
brethren go to take vengeance for Ith’s 
blood, and win the land; and the cloth 
was spread to take the lots of those to 
stay behind. 

When all the men, and all the wo- 
men cried aloud, “ Let none be left, Iet 
all die together, or all have glory of those 
who shed Ith’s blood!” ‘They would 
not be intreated. 

And the Gaal were gathered to- 
gether, and the men of the land as- 
sembled, more in number than the Gaal, 
one score for one. 


And the battle cndared not long» 
when bands of the scrvants passed over 
unto us, and the masters fled. 

And.on the next day the battle was 
renewed, and the men of the land were 
overthrown: the clubs availed not, the 
servants stung the masters sorely. 

And on the third day, the chiefs of 

the land did send messengers unto 
Marcad; and the messengers had their 
clubs behind them, and both their arms 
on their ‘breasts, token of peace. 
_ Now it happed that men of the Gaal, 
in a ship of Fencid, on their way from 
Breotan to Gaelag, driven from its 
course, was broken here eight rings 
gone by; these did know the speech of 
the Danan. 

These did the Danan bring befure 
Marcad; and when their joy had abated 
in some sort, for seeing the face of their 
brethren, they did speak in the speech 
now of one, now of another; and after 
dhis manner was the covenant made 
sure between the chicfs of Iber, and the 
chiefs of the land aforetime. 

And the chicfs of the land said, “‘ Ye 
be mightier than we through the false- 
hood of Cloden, the Danan will not be 
in subjection nor yet under tribute to 
thee. We will move to the far side of 
the old river, and dwell between the 
waters thercof, and the waves of the 
vast sea. We will not pass over to 
this side of the river to thy people, nor 
must thy people pass over tous. More- 
over Cloden is in thy hand ; do unto them 
as secmeth good to thee; if ye deal 
kindly by them, and put thy trust in 
them, iook to it. 

On that day, the second day after 
Baal had entered into the second cham- 
ber of his house Sgith, was the covenant 
made. 

And the Danan did set up a large 
stone on the spot, where the covenant 
was made; and I Ordac have set down 
words on the chronicles of the Gaal, to 
remain for ever. 

And Marcad said, “ Let this place be 
called Mag-mor-tiomna,” and all said, 
“Yea.” 

Now peace abideth, The Danan are 
in motion towards the country of the 
covenant, Firgneat flock around the 
Gaal. 

The tents of Marcad are raised up on 
Magmortiomna; and the tents of [her 
stand about the tents of the chief; for 
Marcad saith, “”fwere well that the 
Gaal rest together, till the Danan pass 
the waters.” ‘ 

Firgneat are helping unto us in all 

things ; 
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things; and the Gaal cast on this land 
in the days of Golam—are with their 
brethren. 

And they do tell of Cloden; they are 
Firgneat, Cegail, born of the elements 


of this land. 


And the Danan did hither eome from 
beneath the fingers of Baal, ten score 
and eleven knots now passed ; and they 
did overbear Firgneat, and hold them in 
bondage with rigour. 

Neither did ever hear of Baal. 

Now what time we had sojourned 
three moons on Magmortiomna, Marcad 
ealled to him all the children of Iber; 
and the chiefs did hold talk in the pre- 
sence of the Gaal; and he did rise in 
the midst, and said, 

“'Phe land is now free for the foot of 
the children of Iber. What, if it were 
explored, none knowcth the limits there- 
of? After what manner shall we go 
forth? ‘The Danan may prove false. 
Shall we separate, or shall we move to- 
gether?) Thin is our host by the power 
of Baal. 

“Sru was but his messenger, as 
drought and pestilence; Golam the re- 
nowaed, though mighty, could not stand 
against the mightier Baal; therefore is 
our best thin. 

““Colba is beneath the waters of the 
deep unburied. 

“Cier can no more hear the souml of 
Maread’s voice. Oh, that he could! 
—Cier lieth under bis heap; his death- 
song chaunted; his war-song raised. 
Who, but Baal, could overthrow Cier 
the magnanimous? What availeth man 
against the Almighty.” And Marcad 
wept; and all the host lifted up their 
voice, and cried. After awhile, Marcad 
said, “If Blat would speak.” 

And Blat said, “ What, if all move 
together?” 

And Marcad said, “What saieth Tolar?” 

And Tolar said, “ What, if three parts 
be made of the Gaal, and that one part 
move nigh unto their brethren, keeping 
a course all to the same point 2” 

The words of Lolar being good, pre- 
parations were made; and what time 

Baal entered the threshold of his house 
Tirim, the congregation were in motion, 

Aud Marcad went out before the 
host, with one third towards the south; 
and Blat moved on the right of Maread ; 
and Lolar took his course on the right of 
Blat. 

And the Olam and the priests, the 
bands, and the minstrels, were divided 
amongst the chiefs ; and the women and 


children were with their Clann; and 
Firgneat were with us, conducting the 
Gaal through the passages of the land. 

And Er the son of Cier was in the 
hand of Marcad ; yea, before the sons of 
Marcad, as he went, the step of the 

rarrior shortened e’en to the paccing 
of the lad. . 

And we journeyed, Marcad having 
the waters of the great sea on his left 
close by, until we met water of rivers 
unfordable; then artificers of the Gaal 
coustructed boats, for Marcad caused all 
the vessels to be burned on which the 
host were conveyed from Gaelag to this 
land. 

And thus did we proceed, till we saw 
from the summit of mountains, the ex- 
tremity of the world of land. 

Then we changed our course deseend- 
ing into the planes beneath, till we 
reached the streams of the waters, 
wherein perished Cier the magnanimous; 
and Maread would go, to look upon the 
heap, beneath which lieth the brother of 
his soul, that was, O grief! and go he 
did, taking with bim a few in his 
company. 

And as we entered into that land, did 
we not sce of Gaal of Lber, abiding 
thereon? we did hear them speak in the 
tengue of the Gaal in great part: and 
they did tell of strange things confusedly; 
but they know not of Gaclag, nor Dun- 
mianac, nor much of aught: these did 
minister unto us, to the fulness of their 
little means. 

And we did stand upon the extremily 
of the world of land, save the small por- 
tion separated therefrom, whereon is 
raised the heap of Cier, in the midst ot 
the waters of the roaring sea, on which 
the raging winds did not suffer Marcad 
now to pass, 

Therefore did we raise our eyes to- 
ward, our bands outstretched, tears 
fiowing from the eyes of the boy Er; 
yea, and of all; and Marcad said, with 
faltering voice, 

“ May the spirit of Gier, the son ol 
the hero, be immortal!” and he added, 
moreover, “ Let this river be called the 
river of Iber, for the times to come, 1 
memory of this son of Iber, the glory of 
the race.” 

And we returned te our brethren, and 
they would go also to sce the heap ol 
Cier, but Marcad stayed them. 

And the host moved forward till we 
reached the waters of Seanamban, be- 
yond which are the lands of the Danan; 


and we kept the river on the left of ~ 
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nor departed Marcad therefrom, till we 
reached the fountain thereof. 

Then we moved towards the sun’s 
going, till we touched upon the world 
of waters, and we did hear of a truth, 
“the waves of the vast sea do wash the 
margin of the land, through all the 
course from the going forth of the waters 
of Scanamhan, to the very spot whercon 
ye sland.” , 

Then we moved northward ; the ocean 
on our left very near, till our foot was 
stayed by ocean's self. 

Then changing our course towards 
the sun’s rising, the waters of open sea 
or of salt lakes on our left, we advanced 
till our step was arrested at the extreme 
of land again; then we did turn our 
faces towards the strength of Baal. 

And, as Baal was entering the thres- 
hold of the mansion of his blessed fire, 
the whole host did move into Magmor- 
liomna, for Marcad loitered, that we 
may return to the spot, whence we did 
take our departure, at that set time. 

And now it was manifest, that the 
land was encompissed with the waters 
of the mighty sea on every side—an 
island. 

Vor nine days after, the Gaal abided 
in repose: then Marcad assembled the 
congregation, and fic stood up in the 
midst, and said, 

“When our fathérs came from Ther 
unto a strange land, did they not give 
names to their dwellings, the hills and 
planes, the waters of the rivers; yea, the 
waves of the sea ilself; to preserve the 
memory of their former place, that the 
name of Er sho@ld ne’er be lost, whilst 
time shall endufe. 

“What, if this land, standing alone, 
an island, be called Eri for the times to 
come? 

“ The Gaal of Sciot of [ber, Nomades, 
Oigeageis, we are, and ever shall be, go 
where we will, fare as we May. > 

** For myself, I would, that those of 
my loins were called the race of Iber, 
sv long as they endure. | 

“Words have passed to my ear, 
‘This land is large, too large for one 
chief; the chiefs did choose Marcad in 
the place of his father to rule in Gaclag. 
Gaelag is not Eri.’ These words are 
true. 

“What, then, if the chiefs speak their 
free thoughts, concerning these things ; 
if any have taken thouglit to utterance 
—if not. What, if we forbear for other 
nine days, and in time that passeth be- 
tween think, and then hold talk.” 

And it was so. 


LAWS OF ERT. 

Now Baal had entered the threshold 
of his house Tarsgith, freshly, 

When Eocaid sent forth messengers 
with Ictters, saying, , 

** Let the kings, princes, and nobles 
of the Gaal in Eri, and chiefs of the 
Olam, aud heads of. the people, mect 
Krimionn in the bigh chamber of 'Teae- 
mor, on Tobrad, what time the fires shall 
be lighted on the summits of the plains 
of Eri. 

And now as Baal was moving into 
F'luicim, the fires blazing on the sum- 
mits of the land, the glory of Eri shined 
on Tobrad. 

And all the heralds raised their voices 
alond, and the gates of the high chan. 
ber of Teacmor opencd, and Erimoan, 
and the kings of Mumain and Gaelen, 
and the princes and nobles and the chiefs 
of the Olam, and heads of the people of 
the nations of the Gaal of Eri entered, 

And the throne was set in the middle 
of the chamber, one step higher than the 
floor thereof, 

Anda table stood on the floor beneath 
the throne, and the king of Mumain, of 
the race of Iber, took his seat opposite 
to the table, on the right side of the 
throne. 

And the king of Gaelen, of the race 
of Jular, took his seat opposite to the 
table, his face towards the throne. 

And the seat of the king of Ullad of 
the race of Er, opposite te the table ou 
the left side of the throne was empty. 
Did not the king of Ullad sit ou the 
throne Erimionn ? 

Aud the chief seeretary of Eri sat be- 
iween the throne and the table, close 
thereunto: 

And the chief secretary of Mumaia 
sat between the king of Mumain and the 

able. 

And the chief secretary of Gaelen sat 
between the king of Gaclen and the 
table. : 

And the chicf seerctary of Utlad sat 
between the seat of the king of Ullad and 
the table. 3 

And the princes of the race of ber, 
the first-born of the hero, and the princes 
of Ith, sat on the right and left of the 
king of Mumain. 

And the princes of the race of Tolar, 
sat on the right and Ieft of the king of 
Gaelen. 

And the princes of the race of Er sat 
on the right and left of the seat of the 
king of Uilad. 4 

And the nobles sat behind the princes 


of the nation, to which they belonged. 
And 
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- And the Olam, and the heads of the 
eople, sat behind the nobles of their 
auds. 

And on the table in the midst were 
the rolls of other times closed, and the 
writings of Eolus, and the chronicles of 
the Gaal, 

And rolls open to receive the words 
of the days as they pass, for the eye of 
the children of the land that are to 
come. 

And as Erimionn rose from the throne, 
and was about to speak, an uproar was 
raised about Teacmor, and it was told 
within, that men armed stood on 'Tobrad. 

And Eocaid loosed the girdle, and 
opencd the clasp of his mantle, and he 
said, 

“When the laws of Eri are the theme, 
let the sword remain in bis scabbard, 
the bow in his case, and Cran Tubail be 
bung up in the tents of the Gaal. 

** Reason is the parent of Justice ; 
Justice is the handmaid of the laws; 
arms are instruments of the passions of 
man. 

“ Behold Erimionn beareth not the 
sword in the habitation of the laws. 

“ Heralds, say without— 

** Let those who are armed depart 
every man to his tent; and those who 
stand on Tobrad abide in peace.” 

And it was so. 

And Erimionn rose again, and he said, 

“ Four rings have been completed 
since Eocaid the son of Fiaca hath been 
chosen to sit on the seat of the chief in 
Ullad ; since which time the kings, the 
princes of the race, and chiefs of the 
Gaal, have placed him even here, the 
tie aud knot of the cincture that is to 
bind together the affections of all the 
children of the land ; 

“That he may du somewhat to jus- 
tify their thoughts of him, he hath la- 
boured without ceasing to give the laws 
a form, and strength moreover to protect 
the children of Eri from violence and 
oppression. 

_ “ Itis known unto you, that the Cru- 
imtecar have feigned nine laws from 
Baal. 

“ The foundation laid in deceit, the 
work hath been raised by imposture, and 
propped up by ignorance on this side, 
and by fear on that side thereof. 

“When I have inquired of the priests 
that now be, for the ground of the fanc 
of some, of the artifice of others, the an- 
swer of one and of all hath been— 

“ ‘The many of the race are poor, they 
are ignorant, their ways are perverse ; 
they have the desire of all men, to live 


at ease, and passions exciting then to 
avarice, yea, and to the possession of 
power. 

“ If they be not controlled by laws 
other than the work of their fellow may 
those who have riches and dominion will 
hold both doubtfully. Where ignorance 
prevaileth, fear alone inspircth awe and 
respect. 

* Will the kings, and princes, and no- 
bles, surrender their flocks, and herds, 
aud masterdom, to the multitude? 

* Ts it not wiser aml better far, that 
the king reverence the priests? so may 
the servants of Baal keep the minds of 
the Gaal in obedience to the king. 

“ Then will the king enjoy in peace 
his large authority, and the priest his 
smal} portion of the land. 

* Such and such like hath been the 
saying of the priests. 

“ When I have inquired of them, 
What if the pains taken by the priests to 
make men ignorant, and to keep their 
minds in the ways of falsehood, were be- 
stowed by the Olam to instruct them in 
the lessons of wisdom, in the words of 
trnth ? 

“ Still hath the answer of the priests 
becn— 

** Let the Olam speak unto the poor; 
and all their lessons of knowledge and 
of wisdom will but create in their minds 
a hunger for riches, a thirst for dominion, 
not to be allayed nor quenched till satis- 
fied in both. 

“So saith the Cruimtear; neverthe- 
Jess my opinion differeth from the fancy 
or the artifice of the priest: 

“ Therefore, 

“ What if five of the laws of the olden 
time only be retained to stand on the 
roll, at the head of the laws of Eni, not 
deceitfully, as commands from Baal, ac- 
cording to the words of the priests, but 
openly, laws of the Jand, by consent of 
all the children thereof ? 

“‘ Baal spake not to Astor. 

“ Itis the voice of Reason that cricth 
aloud, 

** Let not man slay his fellow. 

“ Baal spake not to Lamas. 

“ It is Justice that directeth, 

“* Let not man take of the belongings 
of another privately. 

“ Baal held not converse with Soth. 

“ It is the spirit of Truth that saith, 

“ Let not the lips utter what the 
mind knoweth to be false. 

“ Baal opened not bis mouth to Al. 

“ It is the gentle voice of tender Pily 
that whispereth, 


** Man, be merciful, « Baal 
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‘¢ Baal talked not with Sear. 

‘‘ It is the tongue of Wisdom that 
teacheth, 

‘‘ Let man do even as he would be 
done by. 

“ What if these five laws stand laws 
of Eri?” 

And all said, “* Yea.” 

And Erimionn raised his voice, and 
said, 

“When we were together aforetime, 
I did say unto the assembly then— 

“The desire of the mind of Eocaid is 
towards peace, and the laws of peace 
continually : 

“True; we have laws from our fathers, 
the work OT the chiefs; therefore they 
resirain not their passions, no punish- 
ment following their transgressions. 

“Fences there are round about the 
Gaal on every side; the Gaal respect 
them through fear, nothing from love. 

** Moreover, the words of the laws 
from the mouths of our great fathers to 
the ears of our fathers, and so to us, are 
loosed and made fast, as the justicer 
pleaseth, without the consent of the 
Cluastig. 

“Whilst the words are guarded as 
though they were the property of the 
judge, and by whom set forth no one 
can render account. 

** Therefore, that the laws should be 
made sure to curb violence, and to pu- 
nish the doer of wrong, be he chief, be 
he of the Gaal, and that the justicers 
also be brought within the rule of num- 
ber and authority ; 

“What if the number of the justicers 
in each of the nations of the Gaal in 
Eri be twice nine justicers; one in the 
land of each Tanaisteas, and one chief 
judge to abide nigh unto the king in 
each of the nations, and one other jns- 
ticer moreover to sit nigh unto this 
‘l'eacmor ?” 

And all said, “‘ Yea.” 

And Erimionn said, 

‘“‘It is known unto us, that hercto- 
fore the justicers have taken on them to 
hear and to determine, the Cluastig not 
called; 

“What if the justicer be silent; till 
ihe Cluastig say aloud, yea, or nay; and 
if nine Cluastig be present, they do all 
say yea, or they do all say nay. 

« And if twice nine, or more, do stand 
round about the seat of the justicer, the 
thing inguired of shall be as the greater 
number shall say. 

“And the justicer open not his lips 
iil the hands be counted; then the 
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justicer shall spread out the roll of the 
laws, and he shall say aloud, in the 
hearing of all the Cluastig, and of him 
complained against, the words thereon.” 

And all said, “ yea.” 

And Erimionn said, 

“Ifthe Cluastig say, the man did slay 
his fellow with evil mind, 

“ What if the judge read aloud, 

“Let the slayer of man be swept alive 
out of sight into the bowels of the earth, 
no trace of him remaining.” 

And all said, “ yea.” 

And Erimionn said, | 

“Tf one hath declared other than the 
truth before the justicer and the Clu- 
astig, and the falsehood be made 
manifest. ) 

“ Let the false one suffer in like sort, 
as by his words another had been trou- 
bled ; and so in all cases whatsoever.” 

And all said, “ yea.” 

Aud Erimionn said, 

“If one taketh by stealth ought of 
another, and the taking be proved, __. 

“Let the evil-doer restore two-fold, 
and be put to shame in the sight of the 
children of the land; and if the trans- 
gressor cannot restore, the clan make 
good the loss, and the evil-doer bear his 
own shame.” 

And all said, “ yea.” 

And Eocaid, still standing, raised his 
voice, and said, 

“ What if words be set down on the 
roll of the laws? 

“ Let not the Gaal of Sciot of Iber go 
forth of Eri to waste the lands of otbers : 
and should the Gaal of strange nations 
enter the land of the children of Iber to 
vex them, let the warriors be of one 
mind, and as one arm, to drive the 
foreigner into the sea, or give them 
graves in Eri, unless they become 
subjected.” : 

And all shouted “ Eri,” nine times. 

And Erimionn said, 

“ Eri is the birth-right of all the chil- 
dren of the land; the king hath his por- 
tion, the prince, the nobles, each hath 
his portion thereof; the Olam, the priests, 
the bards, and the minstrels, have their 
portions. ; 

“ And the Gaal by their clan have 
their portions thereof. 

“ From the carth man deriveth suste- 
nance whereby to live. Hath any in- 
creased his store of cattle, or of stuff, or 
of arms? Let his words as to these, 
and these like, stand ; of his portion of 
the Jand none can have dominion longer 


than he doth abide thereon, the children 
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of his loins, and the mother of the chil- 
dren shall dwell thereon, till partition 
made; then let not the woman who bore, 
nor the damsels who are to bring forth, 
be forgotten; are not all the race born 
of woman? 

“* Sons of Eri, honour and respect thy 
father. 

‘“* Love, honour, and respect, and ten- 
derly cherish all the days of thy life the 
mother who bore, and suckled, and 
reared theeup. Let thy hands minister 
unto her in all her necessities; Iet thy 
eye neyer look upon thy mother but in 
thanks and gentleness. 

‘* Sons of ‘Eri, 

““ Let the strength of thy arms pro- 
tect the weakness of the daughters of 
the laud. 

“ What if Eri lay under the rules of 
Tainistact, as aforetime ?”’ 

And it was so. 

And Erimionn said, 

“ What if words be set down as laws 
of the Gaal in Eri, according to your 
will now expressed ?”" 

And all said, “* Yea.” 

And the chief secretary of Eri read 
aloud, 

** O man, shed not the blood of thy 
kind maliciously. 

“ Take not thou aught belonging to 
another, covertly. 

“* Let not thy lips speak falsely to the 
injury of another. 

‘** Have mercy on every living being ; 
be merciful. ; 

** Do thou unto others as you would 
wish others would do unto thee. This 
is just and proper. : 

**: Shall one kill another treacherously, 
let him be dragged on the ground and 


cast beneath the surface of the eart) 
withont memorial. : 

“« Shall one take privately the pre: 
perty of another, let him pay Eric twice 
the value of the thing. taken, and set 
apart. Is he not able to pay, hath’ he 
absconded from the land of his dwellin 
let the family pay, but let the transgres- 
sor bear his own shame. 

“ Shall one have spoken falsely of 
another, let the false one suffer in the 
like manner as he designed against the 
other, and Jet the like be observed in all 
cases for ever. 

“* Let not the Gaal of Sciot of Ther 
go forth of Eri to trouble another land, 
and if another race shall enter the land 
of the children of Iber, to oppress them 
without eause, let the warriors be of one 
mind, and as one arm to drive them into 
the sea, or give them graves in Eri, un- 
less they become subjected. : 

‘“¢ Let the custom of Tainistact abide.” 

And it was right and good. 

And the assembly went forth, and the 
doors of the high chamber were ciosed. 

And Eocaid suffered not any one to 
depart whilst Baal abided in his house 
Fluicim. 

The song and the harp, and: dance, 
and tales of other times, and sports 
ceased not. a i 

And after one moon all took their de- 
parture from Tobrad, save Ardri, lie 
dwelleth thereon. 





‘*.* We have been enabled, with the con- 

sent of Mr.O’Connor, to give place to the 

fac-simile of the Laws, as given in the 

work itself ; and we trust its value will 

Justify the expence, and gratify our rea- 
ers. 


END OF THE FIFTY-THIRD VOLUME. 
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Coxe, Archdeacon, strictures ov his 
Life of Walpole ° « 407 
Cuvier, M. his observations on the 
heights of the chain of Himalaya . 144 
Customs, ancient, observations on. 
» Indian, observationson . 138 
CRITICISM, CONTEMPORARY, PHt- 
LOSOPHY OF, 20, 127, 201,520, 411, 492 
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the ? ° ° - 499 
Croton oil, on the utility of - 93 
Crucibles, Mr. Charles Cameron on a 

new method of furming . - 63 
Cronp, remarks on the ° - 858 


Dabney, Mr. American poet, charac- 

ter of . ‘ - 315 
Damer, Daniel, characteristic re- 

marks on ° . - 140 
Dancing snakes of India, account of 526 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, his mode of re- 

storing colour toancient MSS. =. 57 
» On magnetic _ 
electricity . ° - 242 
» Mr. Edmund, his experiments 

for detecting frauds inskimmed milk 62 
DEATHS, 83, 179, 273, 372, 467, 567 
Debt, public, observations onthe . 99 
Delft, blowing up of a vessel with gun- 

powder, and consequences, on the 








canal of ° ° « 125 
Dionysius, ear of, at Syracuse » 3% 
Disaster, an extraordinary, occasion- 

ed by a whale ° - 62 


Diversions and games, on ancient po- 
pular . : - 500 
DiviDENDS, LisT CF, 76, 175, 265, 363, 
462, 559 

Documents found in the Bastille, “ac- 

count of, with translations ot them, 


and anecdotes ° _ « 586 
Dolgelly, entertainments at, at assize 
time - 113 


Drama AND New Music, 71, 168, 259, 
349, 457, 546 
Duelling, on the discordant opinions 
respecting . ° » 528 
Dung, on the application of, to wheat 
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Eclipse, history of the celebrated race 
horse ° 
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Davy on ‘ , 
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marks on ° ° 
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rious classes. . 527 
England, on the complaints of bad 
weather i m - 294 
English, on their manner of spending 
Sunday . ° . « 125 
Folus, writings of ° » 646 
Epitaph, Tarkish, description of an. 221 
Eri, observations on Mr, O’Connor’s 
Chronicles of ° . 151, 547 
——, Chronicles of ‘ + 646 
——, laws of ° ° « 655 
Este, Rev. Mr. characteristic observa- 
tionson ° ° - 158 
Esther, tomb of . . 584 





and Mordecai, Hebrew in- 
scription of a marble slab in the se- 
pulchre of . 

Euphrates, description of the, 

» description of Al Hymer, 
on the eastern shore of . ° 

Eve:smann, Dr. his Jetter written on 
the banks of the rivers Szir and the 
Kuwan ° . ‘ 

Excrescence, corpeous, singular case 
of, in the humau subject 

Exeter, meeting of land owners and 





occupiers at . . , 
Explosions in coal mines, prevention 
‘of 


Extraction, Sewish, proofs of the Per- 
sian sovereigns’ from aes tu Da- 


rius IIT. ‘ , 
Faith, public,. observations on ° 
. Farady, Mr. his experiments on elec- 
tro-magnetical motions ° ° 
Farey, Mr. on the strata of meri 
slate in Carnarvonshire . : 
‘Felt, adhesive, description of : 


Fever, on the remedial demauds of . 

Fevers; observations on. 

Figs, Mr. Sabine on the cultivation of, 
on back walls of vineries 

Vire-damp, Mr. Bartley on, 

Fits, on the treatinent of ‘ ° 

Flower buds,.on the curious manner 
of their passing from layer to layer 

Flour-mill upon a new eee 
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Me 2 Mr. Bewick on the preven- 
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France, on science in ; 
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France, a peace-society formed in. 60 
——, on the political affairs of, 79, 270, 


465, 

, on the revolution in . + 

———~, on the causes of the revolu- 
tion in. -* . 615 


———, famine in, in 1817, and conse-. 





qulpaces : » 199 
Francis, Dr. suggestions that he may 
have been Junius e » 291 


French manners, observationson —_,_ 597 


Galdi Matteo, biographical sketch of 519 
Galileo, his abjuration ° 








Gamces and oe on ancient po- tay 
pular - 500 
Garrick, letter of, to Colman » $28 
Gay, letter of : : - 329 
George I. his superstition + 140 
IL. singular letter of the Du- 
chess of Queensberry to. 42 
———— state of parties at the death 
of - 508 
TIL instructions by, relative 
to a journey to Weymouth « 42 
——— IV. favourites of . - 527 
Georgia, Persia, &c. extracts from Sir 
Robert Ker Porter's Travels, in. . 577 
Germany, on marriage with the left 
hand, in ° ° « 296 


Gibbon’s Roman history, remarks on 109 
GLEANER, THE ORIENTAL + 218 
Gorhambury, view and account of, 
the residence of Lord Bacon - 585 
Government, free, Rousseau’s obser- 
vations on - 142 
, Lord Bolingbroke on . 506 
—, * Andrew Marvel's obser- 
vations on, and the English consti- 
tution ’ 
Grampound, on the disfranchisement 
of ° + 615 
Greece, public affairs of 81, 465 
, on the urgral condition of « 494 
Guebres, the, Peisia account of « 580 
Guiana, French; Baron Portal’s ofii- 
cial report on the state of . % 
Gulliver’s Travels, suppressed chap- 
ter of ‘ . 101 
Hagelstan, Licut, O . J. his statistical 
account of ‘ » 509 
Hammadan, the ancient Ecbatana, 
account of ; ; - 582 
Hammer, J. Von, his Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus described . 332 
Hanbury, Mr. his remarks on misre- 
presentations in Read’s Anecdotes 
of Jobn Bunyon . 208 
Hausteen, Professor, of Christiana, his 
observations on magnetism » 459 
Harvey, Mr. D. W. on his non-adinis- 
sion to the bar » SAS 
Hayti, United, present state of the re- 
public of . . 
Hazlitt, Mr. on his writings 
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Heard, Sir Isaac , biographical account 
of . 468 
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Herculaneum, Sir Humphrey Davy 


on the papyrifoundin . » 57 
Heroes, vale of, Persia ° - 578 
Herschell, Caroline, on her astrono- 

mical knowledge ‘ » 45 
Himalaya, Baron Cuvier on the heights 

of the chain of . 144 
History, naval, Dr. Trotter’s remarks 

on . » 429 
Hollis, T. esq. his character of varions 
- nations « 159 
Home, Sir Everard, his obser vations 

on. the rhinoceros ‘ « 242 


Hooping-cough, vaccination a cure of 355 
Horses, and rural economy, Count 


Veltheim on ° « 295 
Host, Miraculous, extracts from the 
story of the . - 293 


Hottentots and Caffraria, scientific 
labours of M. de Lalande, in the 
country of the ° - 145 

Houses, Mr. Sabine’s method of con- 
veying water to plants in - 239 

Human subject, singular case of a 
corneous excrescence in the ~~. 395 

Hume, Mr. his misrepresentations re- 
specting Lord William Russell =. 216 

Hydrophobia, the scutellaria lateri- 





folia, a remedy for ° 61 
, efficacy of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, in cases of - 63 


Hygrometer, simple substitute for . 303 
Hythe, tomb of a Russian physician at 406 
INCIDENTS - 81, 178,-273, 370, 467, 566 
Indian empire, advantage of, to Great 








Britam, questioned ; - 617 
Indians, Choctaw, Mr. Toulmin on the 
language of the . - 205 
Intellectual system, es obser- 
vations on-~—- 25 
Ionian Islands, Dr. Miiller on the ac- 
tual condition of the ‘ . 429 
» public affairs ofthe . 270 
Institntion, African, account of . 366 
Irak Arabi, description of. - 589 
Ireland, picture of, with the causes of 
its discontents . 177 
» miserable condition of the 
poor of the South of - 480, 497 
, State of ; 288 
> State of, illustrated, and re- 
medies suggested ° - 518 


Trish peasant, observations on the . 498 
Islands, Greek, on the actual state of 


the . ° ° « 494 
Ispahan, visit to . 579 
Italian muse, observations on the 116, 393 
Italy, letters from the south of - Si 


James II,. anecdotes of an old man 
now living, bornin the reign of . 6 
Jennings, Mr. his remarks on the pre- 
varication of Mr. Wesley - 297 
Jews, on the manner of their bpend- 
ing the Sabbath ° © 125 
——, observations on the, in the Turk- 
ish empire - 336 
Johnson, Dr. as pensioner, remarks on 298 
Joyce county, Ireland, extraordinary 
movement of land in » . ead? 
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Judd, Mr. his improved method of 
‘planting vines for forcing . » 527 

Judges’ Act, observationson the  . 614 

Junins, suggestions that Dr. Francis 


may have been - 221 
Kandavar, the ancient. Keyratag, ac- 
count of © « 585 
Kebyrbor tree, Dr. J. Copland’s de- 
scription of ° ° . 149 
Kermarshah, Persia, valley of. - 587 
King, patriot, Lord -Bolingbroke’s 
delineation of a ‘e - 411 
Kings, on the duties of - . . 485 


Knight, Mr. T, A. on the propagation 

of varieties of the walnut-tree by 

budding ° - 240 
Labouters, British, agricultural and 

manufacturing, account of meeting 

held at the City of London tavern, 

on Mr. Owen’s plan for the relief 

of - ° - 466 
Lalande M. de, his scientific: labours 

in the country of the Hottentots 

and Caffraria_ . . , 0 145 
Landed interest, extraordinary report 

of the committee of Parliament on 564 
Langsdorf, Baron, his observations on 





Brazil , . - 518 

Language, on purifying ° » 445 
; Saxon, practical observa- 

tions on the study of ° - 312 
Langnages and dialects, Adelung’s 

survey of all known . - 529 


Latin and Greek, observations on . 527 
Le Francois, Madame, _ astronomer, 


account of —. © 45 
Lawrence, Mr. his retractation ~ 542 
Laws, poor, ‘new system of, proposed 

by Common Sense |. ° - 289 

——, usury, observations onthe =. 317 
Leeds, society of arts formed at . 569 


LEGISLATION, BRITISH, 64, 160, 25%, 
350, 455, 554 
Legislative power, observations‘on . 10S 
Legitimacy, on the abuse of power by 143 
Leicester, public mecting of the ho- 


siers and manufacturers of . 377 
Leicestershire, public meeting of the 

agricultarists of ° . ib. 
Liberty, Spanish song of : - 0 
Lime, slaked, on the use of, in vege- 

tation » 415 
Lincoln, public meeting of the county 

of, for reduction of taxation . 577 
Literary Magazine, French, published 

in London, observations on oa 


Literature, ancient lyceum of 29, 226 
FOREIGN, NOVELTIES OF, — 
46, 253, 332, 429, 529 
Tere view of Newton’s house in . 481 
Louis X VI. some particulars connect- 
ed with his execution . « 382 
Lucas, the Rev. C: on the prevailing 
practice of simony . 508 
Lyons, curiows MSS. in the ‘grand li 
brary of . 515 
Maeklin, letter of Colman to . « 399 
Magnetism, Professor Hanstein’s ob- 
servations on ail pe » 459 
Manchesier, 
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Manchester, proceedings of the lite- 








rary and philosophical society of . 459 
Murats, the two, accountof .  . 425 
Marble, on a live toad found imbed- 

ded in a, 7 e 61 
Marlborough, letters of Sarah, duchess 

of ° ° - 40 
MARRIAGES, LonpoN, 82, 178, 273, 370, 

| 467, 567 

Marvel Andrew, account of =. » 143 
» his observations on 
government and the English con- 

stitution . . « 145 
Maskelyne Dr. letter of » » 329 
Mass, virtues of the ° - 328 
Matter, onthe attraction of . - S41 
Maxwell, Mr. American poet, charac- 

ter of . . . 315 
May-day with the Muses, Bloomfield’s, 

review of ° . - 420 
—— games, observationson . » 501 
Measles, on the management of .  . 458 
MepicaLt Report . 72,170, 261, 358, 

458, 556 
Melcombe, Lord, letter of . . 332 
Miracles, observations on ° « 223 
Mirza Mahmoud Ali, accountof . . 588 
Mohammed Sidy, emperor of Mor- 

rocco, original letter of Washington to 140 
Monarchy, observations on . » 102 

» how founded ° - 506 
Moors, conceit of the, with regard to 

Spain ° . « 428 
Mordecai and Esther, Hebrew inscrip- 

tion on a marble slab in the sepul- 

chre of <i ° « 585 
Moreau, General, characteristic re- 

marks on ° . - 145 
Motions, electro magnetical, Mr, 

Faraday’s experiments on, 2 158 
Motion, proposed new laws of .  . 419 
Mountains, Mr. Smith, on ascertain- 

ing the heights of ° - 198 
MSS. ancient, Sir Humphrey Davy on 

restoring colour to . e 37 
Miller, Dr. his observations on the ac- 

tnal condition of the Ionian Islands 429 
Murat, some account of ° » 620 
Murphy, Arihar, remarkson =, - 141 
Museus, his poetical character, and 

on his Hero and Leander - 226 
Museum, British, arrivals of Egyptian 

statuary at . . « 245 
Music, NEw, AND THE DraMaA . 71, 




















168, 259, 349, 456, 546 
Napoleon, his surrender to the English 
squadron described . » 397 
his attachment to Ossian . 495 
in Exile, Mr. O’Meara’s ex- 
tracts from - - - 618 
a on the treatment of . » ww. 
—— —— characteristic observations on 619 
———— hishouse at Longwood . ib, 
— his first residence at St. 
Helena - . -« 620 
— his opinion of Miss Williams’ 
** Present State of France”, « tb. 
—. his habits ‘ » ab 
———— his remarks on St. Helena 6%! 











Napoleon, his opinion of Captain 
Cockburn ° ° . 691 
——-——— his observations on fee 
taking: 7 e . tb, 
—— —— his remarks onchronometers i, 
—-—— his bed-room ° - 622 
———— his observations on the go- 
vernor of St.Helena. - ib, 
———— his opinion of General Moore 693 
his opinion of Ad. Villeneuve 624 
————_ his remedy in case of illness ib. 
———— his anticipations ‘ » ib, 
———— his habits ° » 625 
——-——--, atrocious plot against . . ib, 
————, Hobhwuse’s book, sent byits 
author to ° ° » tb 
Leslie's air-pump accepted by 626 
—— —— his quarrel with Lowe . . ib. 
———— his opinion of the king of 

















Prussia is 4 © 627 
— —— his remarks on the Bourbons 628 
_~ his opinion of Soult . ib, 

his plans ° « 629 
his detanus ° - tb, 
——— his repinings ° 630, 645 
———— his servants’ fidelity - ib, 
his title of emperor . 631 
his creations ° - th, 
his health ° ° - 632 








his proposals against Algiers 1b. 
onthe stateof England . ib 
—————= Ourarmyaud navy .  e« 633 
his remarks on the battle of 
Waterloo ° . - tb, 
onthe war. 654 
his account of the Empress 
Josephine ; ; - tb, 
Lowe’s reasoning respecting 1%). 
his intentions regarding the 
Jews P ; - ib 
his opinion of Freemasons . 659 
. his description of Carnot — 
and Barras , ° . th 
attachment of the Poles to ib. 
his opinion of the Russian 


























campaign : . . 636 
a fis account of the fire at ; 
Moscow ° ° . 636 
lis religion ° . 637 


on animals and vegetables tb. 
——— hisopinion of Blucher. ib. 
,on the merits of different 

















soldiers - " ‘ ib. 

, his opinion of Murat. ib. 
——— his desire for peace with 

England . , - 639 
——.—— his remarks on the govern- _ 

ment of Spain : . ib. 

his opinion of Talleyrand .- ib. 

—-- his wounds ‘ » 640 

- his account of Duroc . th. 

Blacas’s conduct to. « 





his remarks on the distress 

of England. ‘ - th 
his policy with Prussia: 641 
his opinion of the different 





sovereigns . , . id 
his description of Joseph 
Bonaparte i‘ $ .. ib. 
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Napoleon, his description of Morean, 
Dessaix, Kleber, Lasnes,and Massena 641 
» his op*aion of Pichegru and 











Alexander ° ° - 642 
-, his rise in life ° + tb. 
, his account of the revolu- 
tionists . . « 643 
——., his opinion of England and 
its policy : . - 1b. 
——_=——, Sir T. Reade’s expressions 
against - 644 


—— —, his opinion of the prospects 
of France ° i ‘ 
, his account of the death of 
Moreau ess ° - 1b, 
—_——, his prospect of death . 645 
Nature, on the latent principles of . id. 
Negro trade, observations on the . 336 
Nello Pietro, of Sienna, account of . 393 
Nelson, Lord, letter of, relative to 





privateers 2 ° » 45 
Newfoundland, on the trade of, at 
various periods ° » 155 


Newgafe, namber of persons commit- 
ted fo, and disposal of them in 1821 156 


_ Newspapers, London, on the favour- 


itism given to some of the, and 
. Names and number of ‘ » 433 
Newton, view of his house in London 481 
Ney, Marshall, some account of . . 620 
Nicholls, John, late M.P. character- 
istic rematks on “ - 138 
extracts from his Recol- 
lections and Reflections ‘ + 612 
Niemeyer’s travels, observations on 145 
Norfolk Fox dinner, ebservations of 
the Duke of Sussex atthe . - 78 
county, meeting of, on agri- 
cultural distress. ° «: 93 
Norway, Lieut. O. J. Hagelstam’s 
statistical account of 5 . 310 
Oatlands, description of , - 44 
Obelisk, Egyptian, brought from the 
island of Phile, version of the - 156 
OccuRRENCES, PROVINCIAL, 86,182, 
280, 375, 471, 569 
O'Connor Mr. observations on his. 








Chronicles of Eri pti . 547 
O’Meara Mr. extracts from his 
Napoleon.in Exile | °: « 618 


Old Man, anecdotes of an, now living, 
born in the reign of James the 


Second . .. eG 
Onions, Mr. Wedgwood, on the culti- 
vation of ° ‘ » 241 


Onslow Arthar, odd custom of em- 
ploying time after the cares of office 39 
Opthalmia, dreadful extent of, among 
captured negroes on shipboard =. 337 
Oswald, American colonel, accoant of 425 
Ossian, on the authenticity of the 


poems of = . _ « 341 
Oxford, extraordinary power assumed 
at, of searching houses ‘ ~ 401 


Papyri on the, found in Herculaneum 57 |. 


Parliaments,on the power of .  « 410 


PaRNAssus, NEWs FROM 10, 152, 212, 
313, 420 
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Patriots, Neapolitan, observations on - 
the ° . ° - 519 
Paris, sensations created in, at the re- 
turn of Bonaparte from Elba - « 162 
PATENTS, New, 53, 149, 242, 347, 442, 535 
Paulding, Mr. American poet, his 


character , . « 315 
Pella, description of ‘ » 131 
Persia, a sacred village in . . 577 

——~ aspect of the country of .. 584 





agriculture of the peasantry of 582 
Persian character, observationson . 579 
fruit, description of .. 4.581 
Persians, observations on the . . 336 
Persian sovereigns, from Cyrus to 
Darias IIT. proofs of their Jewish 
extraction ° ° , « 400 
Persians, modern, and Turks, com- 
parison of ° . - 502 
Philosophy, the new mechanical, pro- 
posed new laws of motion in ac- | 
cordance with the e » 419 
Physician, Russian, tomb of a, at 
Hythe . « » 406 
Piedmont, on the late revolutions and 
present condition of , - 482 
Pignotti Lorenzo, on the character and 
works of | . ° - 116 
Pierpont, Mr. American poet, ex- 
tracts from his “ Airs of Palestine,” 314 
PoETRY, ORIGINAL, 37,135,326, 424,524 
Poqueville M. his recent tour from 
Thessalonica to Pella P » 129 
Pope, hemistich on the ° » 45 
Porlier, original particulars of . *i1 
Poland, on theadvance of literature in 332 
Poor, management in Clerkenwell, on 
the improved system of af « 485 
—— on the employment of, in work- 
houses ° ° » 486 
Pope, Mr. Taylor on a plagiarism of 414 
Population and supply, on regulating 
the relation between ~ e 161 
onthe increaseof .  . 203 
Portal, Baron, his official report on 
the state of FrenchGuiana_ . « 28 
Porter, Sir Robert, extracts from his 
travelsin Georgia, &c. .. + 577 
Portugal, Cortes of, on their enlight- 
ened policy . oS 
Poverty, . plan of _ self-provision 
against . . i 2. 104 
Power, on the abuse of, by legitimacy 143 
Predestination, observations on .. . 202 
Press, on the gentlemen of the . . 428 
=——, onthe character ofthe . ..545 
Preston, Lancashire, melancholy acei- 
dent at . ui » 472 
Privateers, letter of Lord Nelson re- 
lative to . ss ois ce i e 45 
Propertius, character of, as poet - 29 
PuspLicaTIONS, NEW List OF 65, 161, 
253, 340, 454, 547 
Quaker, the Fair, further details rela- 
tive to ae . - 517 
Queensberry, duchess of, patroness of 
Gay, herspirited lettertoGeorgeII. 42 
Quiroga, original particulars of =. “11 
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INDE X. 


Ravages of the gooseberry caterpillar, 
means of preventing the ; » 403 
Reid's anecdotes of John Bunyon, 
misrepresentations in ; « 209 
Rein-deer, of Lapland, brought to 
England, descriptionof  . » 157 
Religion, true, manner of determin- 
ingit - . . - 139 
Review, Quarterly, remarks on 20, 201, 411 
——, Edinburgh ° - 129 
———=——, Retrospective . « 323, 492 
Revolution, French, how far philo- 
sophy was concerned with the . 203 
Rhenmatism, on the causes of and 


remedies for ° , . 170 
Rhinoceros, Sir Edward Home’s ob- 

servations on the . ‘ - 242 
Ridgway’s, literary lounge at . =. 138 
Riego, original particulars of —. - *9 
Rio Janeiro, observationson . « 512 


Roads, unnecessary, on the Act for 
stopping up ° ‘ - 204 
Robbers, ingenious, account of . . 138 
Robinson, Mrs, and General ‘Tarleton, 
account of - . ° - 327 
Rock slate, live turtle foundina . 61 
Roman history, Gibbons, critical re- 
marks on: . ‘ » 109 
Rootsey; Mr. his communication of 
Capt. Bayne’s route across the 
northern desert of Arabia » « 119 
Rose-bud, ancient description of the 216 
Ross, Mr. his method of forcing 
asparagus ° ° _ « 537 
Rousseau, M. his observations on free 
government : ° - 142 
Russell, Lord William, observations 
on the life of ° , » 216 
Russia, new montlily literary journal 
in English and French, published 
in, account of . ° . 545 
» extraordinary hail-storm in . 357 
Russians, on the personal condition 
of the - ° ° . 201 
Sardanapalus,a tragedy, LordByron’s, 
review of andextractsfrom . . 10 
Scarlett, Mr. remarks on his Poor 
Bill . . . 128 
Sciniler, on his intellectual system . 25 
—-——-, conclusion of the analysis of 
the works of ° «+ 800,402 
Scie, massacres at, by the Turks) ,._-563 
Scotland, on the judicial administra- 
tion of : ° . » 129 
Scutellaria Laterifolia, a remedy for 
hydrophobia ‘ ° - 61 
Sea monster, account of a ° . 61 
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Thomas, ws 
ib. 

Malham, Rev. J. &5 
Parry, C. H. M.D. 
277 

Russell, Matth. esq. 
M.P, 468 
Scott, Helenus,M.D. 
373 

Sibthorp, Coningsby 
Waldo, esq. M.P. 
$74 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Comins, Rev. J. 471 
Ellis, Rev. F. A.M, 
86, 182, 37 







Francis, Rev. R. J. / 


1 
Glubb, Rev. J. 


Gorton, Rev. W.375 
Greeves, Rev. R. 
280 
Hales, Rev. R. ib, 
Hereford, Rev. 
Dean 182 
Hogarth, Rev. J. H. 
LL.D. 86 
Hooper, Rev. T, 375 
Hoste, Rev. J. 
86, 182 
Huntingford,Rev.H. 
LL.B. 182 
logle, Rev. C. M.A. 
86 


4 


Rae A 
a a seas 
‘ ae a) 

> 


Ingleby, Rev. H. 86 
Ving, Raw M. B.D. 

2m, 280 
Rev, F. 








i ~ | ev. Ss. 182 
280 

Law, Rev. H. 471 
Lee, Rev. S. ib. 
Lonsdale, Rev. J. 
M.A. 374 
Lioyd,Rev. A.F.470 
Marwood, Rev, T. 
M.A, 86 
Monk,Rev.J.H. 280 
Noble, Rev. B. 374 
Owen,Rev. I]. M.A, 
86 
Plumley,Rev.H.280 


INDEX TO THE NEW PATENTS. 
Harvey, for ropes esesececseveseet 347 


243 


BKroderip, for heating---- eeeeeesese 348 
Krokedon, W. for wite-drawing --++ 150 
Busby, Mr. for hydraulic orrery --++ 444 
Bush, M. tor calico printing....++.. 535 
Cochrane, W. E. for street lamps-+-+ 55 


Coleman, E. for shoeing horses... . 


«+ 149 


Crompton, ‘I’. B. for paper making... 5 
Goldfinch, Col. for horse shoes ...... 536 


Hagner, G. F. for white lead .... 
Haliburton, A. for steam engines «- 


> 442 


Hall, Ss, for starch Peete eeeeee sess 536 


Stewart, Right Hon. 
and RightRev.Dr. 
William, Archbp, 
of Armagh 469 

Story, George, esq. 

, 181 

, John, esq. 

Sylvester, Sir John, 
bart. S72 

Vince, Rev.S. M.A. 
F.R.S, 181 

Whately, T. esq. 84 

Whitaker,Rev. T.D. 
LL.D. 181 

Wright, Jolin Atkins, 
esq. 574 

Wyvill, Rev. Christ. 

275 





Plumtree,Rev. J.T. 
280 

Powell, Rev. J, 374 
ee maaan 
ib, 

Selkirk, Rev. T. 375 
St. John, Rev. O.D. 
471 

Stonestreet, Rev. G, 
G. LLB. 182 
Sumner, Rev. C. B. 
280 

Thomas, Rev. J.471 
Thompson, Rev. Ms 


Whittaker, Rev. J. 
W. A.M. 280 


Whitelock, Rev. W. 
182 


Ss. 
Willings,Rev.T. 280 
Williams, Rev.D.182 
Worgan,Rev. J. 280 


Huggett, J. for a carriage drag +++: 54 
Kenrick, S. for tinning eeveeseeeer* 536 
Macnamara, for street paving --+-++ 54 


Main, J. for wheeled carriages +++ ++: 


Marsh, H. for wheel carriages «*-+** 95 
Moore, J. for a mechanical power ++ 242 
Reedhead and Parry, Messrs. for pro- 
pelling vessels eseeeeeseeee seeoue® 
Rhode, Major, for extracting molasses 150 


Tuely, C. tor window-sashes «++ 
Westwood, J. for embossing:++++*° 


» 348 
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